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POEMS. 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


LINES ON THE MONUMENT OF GIUSEPPE 
MAZZINI. 


IrauiA, mother of the souls of men, 
Mother divine, 

Of ali that served thee best with sword or pen, 
All sons of thine, 





Thou knowest that here the likeness of the best 
Before thee stands ; 

The head most bigh, the heart found faithfullest, 
The purest hands, 


Above the fume and foam of time that flits, 
The soul, we know, 

Now sits on high where Alighieri sits 
With Angelo. 


Not his own heavenly tongue hath heavenly 
speech 
Enough to say 
What this man was, whose praise no thought 
may reach, 
No words can weigh. 


Since man’s first mother brought to mortal birth 
Her first-born son, 

Such grace befell not ever man on earth 
As crowns this one, 


Of God nor man was ever this thing said, 
That he could give 

Life back to her who gave him, whence his dead 
Mother might live. 


But this man found his mother dead and slain, 
With fast sealed eyes, 

And bade the dead rise up and live again ; 
And she did rise. 


And all the world was bright with her through 
him ; 
But dark with strife, 
Like Heaven’s own sun that storming clouds be~ 
dim, 
Was all his life. 


Life and the clouds are vanished ; hate and fear 
Have had their span 

Of time to hurt, and are not; he is here, 
The sunlike man. 


City superb that hadet Columbus first 
For sovereign son, 

Be prouder that thy breast hath later nurst 
This mightier one. 


Glory be his forever, while his land 
Lives and is free, 

As with controlling breath and sovereign hand 
He bade her be. 


Earth shows to Heaven the names by thousands 
told 
That crown her fame; 
But highest of all that heaven and earth behold 
Mazzini’s name. 


AFTER A READING. 
For the seven times seventh time love would re- 
new the delight without end or alloy 
That it takes in the praise as it takes in the 
presence of eyes that fulfill it with joy ; 
But how shall it praise them and rest unrebuked 
by the presence and pride of the boy? 





P aise meet for a child is unmeet for an elder 
, , Whose Winters and Springs are niue : 
What song may have strength in its wings to 
. ¢xpand them, or light in its eyes to shine, 
That shall seem not as weakness and darkness if 


matched with the theme I would fain make 
mine? 


The round little flower of a face that exults in 
the sunshine of shadowless days 

Defies the delight it enkindles to sing of it aught 
not unfit for the praise 





Of the sweetest of all things that eyes may re- 
joice in and tremble with love as they 
gaze, 


Such tricks and such meanings abound on the 
lips and the brows that are brighter that 
light, 

The demure little chin, the sedate little nose, and 
the forehead of sun-stained white, 

That love overflows into laughter and laughter 
subsides into love at the sight. 


Each limb and each feature has action in tune 
with the meaninz that smiles as it speaks 

From the fervor of eyes and the fluttering of 
hands in a foretaste of fancies and freaks, 

When the thought of them deepens the dimples 
that laugh in the corners and curves of 
his cheeks, 


Deep, grave and sedate is the gaze of expectant 
intensity, bent for awhile 

And absorbed on its aim as the tail that enthralls 
him uncovers the weft of its wile, 

Till the goal of attention is touched, and exp>ct- 
ancy kisses delight in a smile, 


And it seems to us here that, in Paradise, hardly 
the spirit of Lamb or of Blake 

May hear or behold aught sweeter than lightens 
and rings when his bright taoughts break 

In laughter that well might lure them to look, 
and to smile as of old for his sake. 


As a bird when the music within her is yet too 
intense to be speken in song, 

That pauses a little for pleasure to feel how the 
notes from withinwards throng, 

So pauses the laugh at his lips for a little, and 
waxes within more strong. 


As the music elate and triumphal that bids all 
things of the dawn bear part 

With the tune that prevails when her passion 
has risen into rapture of passionate art, 

So lightens the langhter made perfect that leaps 
from its nest in the heaven of his heart. 


O singers that best loved children, and best for 
their sakes are beloved of us here, 
In the world of your life everlasting, where love 
has no thorn and desire has no fear, 
All else may be sweeter than aught is on earth, 
, naught dearer than these are dear. 


MAYTIME IN MIDWINTER. 


A new year gleams on us, tearful 
And troubled, and smiling dim 
As the smile on a lip still fearful, 
As glances of eyes that swim ; 
_ But the bird of my heart makes cheerful 
The days that are bright for him, 


Child, how may a man’s love merit 
The grace you shed as you stand, 
The gift that is yours to inherit? 
Through you are the bleak days bland ; 
Your voice is a light to my spirit ; 
You bring the sun in your hand, 


The year’s wing shows not a feather 
As yet of the plumes to be ; 

Yet here, in the shrill, gray weather, 
The Spring’s self stands at my knee 

And laughs as we commune together, 
And lightens the world we see. 


The rains are as dews for the christening 
Of dawns that the nights benumb ; 

The Spring’s voice answers me, listening 
For speech of a child to come, 

While promise of music is glistening 
On lips that delight keeps dumb, 


The mists and the storms receding, 
At sight of you smile and die ; 

Your eyes held wide on me, reading, 
Shed Summer across the sky ; 

Your heart shines clear for me, heeding 
No more of the world than I. 


The world—what is it to you, dear, 
And me, if its face be gray, 

And the new-born year be ashrewd year 
For flowers that the fierce winds fray? 

You smile, and the sky seems blue, dear ; 
You laugh, and the month turns May. 
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Love cares not for care ; he has daffed her 
Aside as a mate for guile ; 

The sight that my soul yearns after 
Feeds full my sense for awhile ; 

Your sweet little sun-faced laughter, 
Your good little glad, grave smile. 


Your hands through the bookshelves flutter ; 
Scott, Shakespeare, Dickens, are caught ; 

Blake’s visions that lighten and mutter ; 
Moliére—and his smile has naught 

Left on it of sorrow, to utter 
The secret things of his thought. 


No grim thing written or graven 
But grows, if you gaze on it, bright ; 
A lark’s note rings from the raven, 
And tragedy’s robe turns white, 
And shipwrecks drift into haven, . 
And darkness laughs, and is light. 


Grief seems but a vision of madness ; 
Life’s key-note peals from above 

With naught in it more of sadness 
Than broods on the heart of a dove, 

At sight of you, thought grows gladness, 
And life, through love of you, love. 


A DOUBLE BALLAD OF AUGUST, 
(1884. ) 


All Afric, winged with death and fire, 
Pants in our pleasant English air. 

Each blade of grass is tense as wire, 

And all the wood’s loose, trembling hair 
Stark in the broad and breathless glare 

Of hours whose touch wastes herb and tree. 
This bright, sharp death shines everywhere. 
Life yearns for solace toward the sea. 


Earth seems a corpse upon the pyre ; 
The sun, a scourge for slaves to bear. 
All power to fear, all keen desire, 
Lies dead as dreams of days that were 
Before the new-born world lay bare 
In heaven's wide eye, whereunder we 
Lie breathless till the season spare. 
Life yearns for solace toward the sea. 


Fierce hours, with ravening fangs that tire 
On spirit and sense, divide and share 

The throbs of thoughts that scarce respire, 
The throes of dreams that scarce forbear 
One mute, immitigable prayer 

For cold, perpetual sleep to be 

Shed, snowlike, on the sense of care, 

Life yearns for solace toward the sea, 


The dust of ways where men suspire 

Seems even the dust of death’s dim lair. 
But, though the feverish days be dire, 

The sea wind rears and cheers its fair, 
Blithe broods of babes that, here and there, 
Make the sands laugh and glow with glee, 
With gladder flowers than gardens wear. 
Life yearns for solace toward the sea, 


The music dies not off the lyre 

That lets no soul alive despair. 

Bleep strikes not dumb the breathless choir 
Of waves whose note bids sorrow spare. 

As glad they sound, as fast they fare, 

As when fate’s word first set them free 
And gave them light and night to wear. 
Life yearns for solace toward the sea. 


For there, though night and day conspire 

To compass round with toil and snare 

And changeless whirl of change, whose gyre 
Draws all things deathwards unaware, 

The spirit of life they scourge and scare, 
Wild waves that follow on waves that flee 
Laugh, knowing that yet, though earth despair, 
Life yearns for solace toward the sea. 


HEARTSEASE COUNTRY. 
TO ISABEL SWINBURNE. 

The far green westward heavens are bland, 

The far green Wiltshire downs are clear 
As these deep meadows hard at hand, 

The sight knows hardly far from near, 

Nor morning joy from evening cheer. 
In cottage garden-plots, their bees 





NUMBER 1879. 


Find many a fervent flower to seize 
And strain and drain the heart away 
From ripe sweet-williams and sweet-peas 
Atevery turn on every way. 


But gladliest seems one flower to expand 
Its whole sweet heart all round us hero ; 
Tis Heartsease Country, Pansy Land. 
Nor sounds nor savors harsh and drear, 
Where engines yell and halt and veer, 
Can vex the sense of him who sees 
One flower-pot midway, that for trees 
Has poles, and sheds all grimed or gray 
For bowers like those that take the breeze 
At every turn on every way. 


Content, even there, they smile and stand, 
Sweet thought’s heart-easing flowers, nor fear, 
With reek and roaring steam though fanned, 

Nor shrink nor perish as they peer. 

The heart’s eye holds not those more dear 
That glow between the lanes and leas 
Where’er the homeliest hand may please 

To bid them blorsom as they may 
Where light approves and wind agrees 

At every turn on every way. 


Sister, the word of winds and seas 
Endures not as the word of these, 

Your wayside flowers, whose breath would say 
How hearts that love may find heart’s ease 

At every turn on every way. 


A BALLAD OF APPEAL. 
TO CHRISTINA G, ROSSETTI, 


Song wakes with every wakening year 
From hearts of birds that only feel 
Brief Spring’s deciduous flower-time near. 
And song more strong to help or heal 
Shall silence worse than Winter seal? 
From love-lit thought's remurmuring cave 
The notes that rippled, wave on wave, 
Were clear as love, as faith were strong ; 
And all souls blessed the soul that gave 
Sweet water from the well of song. 


All hearts bore fruit of joy to hear, 
All eyes felt mist upon them steal 
For joy’s sake, trembling toward a tear, 
When, loud as marriage-bells that peal, 
Or flutelike soft, or keen, like steel, 
Sprang the sheer music ; sharp or grave, 
We heard the drift of winds that drave, 
And saw, swept round by ghosts in throng, 
Dark rocks, that yielded, where they clave, 
Swect water from the well of song. 


Blithe verse made all the dim sense clear 

That smiles of babbling babes ccnceal ; 
Prayer’s perfect heart spake here ; and here 

Rose notes of blameless woe and weal, 

More soft than this poor song’s appeal. 
Where orchards bask, where cornfields wave, 
They dropped like rains that cleanse and lave, 

And scattered all the year along, 

Like dewfall on an April grave, 

Sweet water from the well of song. 


Ballad, go bear our prayer, and crave 
Pardon, because thy lowlier stave 
Can do this plea no right, but wrong. 
Ask naught beside thy pardon, save 
Sweet water from the well of song. 


PELAGIUS. 
The sea shall praise him and the shores bear 


part 
That reared him when the bright south world 
was black 
With fume of creeds more foul than Hell’s own 
rack, 
Still darkening more love’s face with loveless 
art 
Since Paul, faith’s fervent Antichrist, of heart 
Heroic, haled the world vehemently back 
From Christ’s pure path on dire Jehovah's 
track, 
And said te dark Elisha’s Lord : “Thou art.” 
But one whose soul had put the raiment on 
Of love that Jesus ieft with James and John 
Withstood that Lord whose seals of love were 
lies, 
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fleeing what we see—how, touched by Truth’s 
bright rod, 
The fiend whom Jews and Africans called God 
Feels bis own hell take hold on him, and dies. 


The world has no such flower in any land, 
And no such pearl inany gulf the sea, 
As any babe on any mother’s knee. 
But all things blessed of men by saints are 
banned : 
God gives them grace to read and understand 
The palimpsest of evil, writ where we, 
Poor fools and lovers but of love, can see 
Naught save a blessing signed by Love ‘3s own 
hand. 
The smile that opens Heaven on us, for them 
Hath sin’s transmitted birthmark hid therein. 
The kiss it craves calls down from Heaven a 
rod, 
If innocence be sin that Guds condemn, 
Praise we the men who so being born in sin 
First dared the doom and broke tae bonds of 
God. 


Man’s heel is on the Almighty’s neck who said, 
Let there be hell, and there was he!l—on earth, 
But not for that may men forget their worth- 

Nay, but much more remember them who led 

The living firet from dwellings of the dead, 

And rent the cerecloths that were wont to en- 
girth 

Souls wrapped and swathed and swaddled from 
their birth 

With lies that bound them fast from heel to 

head, 

Among the tombs when wise men all their lives 

Dwelt, and cried out, and cut themselves with 

knives, 

These men, being foolish, and of saints ab- 

horred, 
Beheld in heaven the sun by saints reviled, 

Love, and on earth one everlasting Lord 
In every likeness of a little child. 


LOVE AND SCORN. 


Love, loyalest and lordliest born of things, 
[mmortal that shouldst be, though all else 





end, 
Iu plighted hearts of fearless friend with 
friend, 
Whose hand may curb or clip thy plume-pluched 
wings? 


Not Grief’s nor Time's. 
and kings 
Crowned, and their yoke bid vassal passions 
bend, 
They may not pierce the spirit of sense, or 
blend 
Quick poison with the soul's live watersprings. 
The true, clear heart, whose core is manful trust, 
Fears not that very death may turn to dust 
Love lit therein as toward a brother born, 
If one touch make not ali its fine gold rust, 
If one breath blight not all its glad, ripe corn, 
And all its fire be turned to fire of scorn. 


Though these be lords 


‘Scorn only, scorn begot of bitter proof 


By keen experience of a trustless heart, 
Bears burning in her new-born hand the dart 
Wherewith love dies heart-stricken, and the 
roof 
Falla of his palace, and the storied woof, 
Long woven of many a year with life’s whole 
art, 
Is rent like any rotten weed apart, 
And hardly, with reluctant eyes aloof, 
Cold memory guards one relic scarce exempt 
Yet from the fierce corrosion of contempt, 
And hardly saved by pity. Woe are we 
That once we loved, and love not; but we know 
The ghost of love, surviving yet in show, 
Where scorn has passed, is vain as grief must 
be, 


O, sacred, just, inevitable scorn, 

Strong child of righteous judgment, whom 
with grief 
The rent heart bears, and wins not yet relief, 

Seeing of its pain so dire a portent born, 

Must thou not spare one sheaf of all the corn, 
One doit of all the treasure? Not one sheaf, 
Not one poor doit of all? Not one dead leaf 

Of all that fell and left behind a thorn? 

Is man so strong that one should scorn another? 

Is any as God, not made of mortal mother, 
That love should turn in him to gall and flame? 

Nay; but the true is not the false heart's 

brother. 
Love cannot love disloyalty. The name 
That else it wears is love no more, but shame. 





ON THE DEATH OF RICHARD DOYLE. 


A light of blameless laughter, fancy-bred, 
Soft-souled and glad and kind as love or 
sleep, 
Fades, and sweet mirth’s own eyes are fain to 
weep 
Because her blithe and gentlest bird is dead. 
Weep, elves and fairies all, that never shed 
Tear yet for mortal mourning. You that keep 
The doors of dreams whence naught of ill 
may creep, 
Mourn once for one whose lips your honey fed. 
Let waters of the Golden River steep 
The rose-roots whence his grave blooms rosy- 
red, 
And murmuring of Hyblwan hives be deep 





About the Summer silence of its bed, 
And naught less gracious than a violet peep 
Between the grass grown greener round his 
head. 


IN MEMORY OF HENRY A. BRIGHT. 
Yet again another, ere his crowning year, 
Gone from friends that here may look for him 


no more. 
Never now for him shall hope set wide the 
door ; 
Hope that hailed him hither, fain to greet him 
here, 


All the gracious garden-flowers he held so dear, 
Oldworld English blossoms, all his homestead 
store, 
Oldworld grief has strewn them round his bier 
of yore, 
Bidding each drop leaf by leaf as tear by tear ; 
Rarer lutes thun mine had borne more tuneful 
token, 
Touched by subtler hands than echoing time 
can wrong, 
Sweet as flowers had strewn his graveward 
path along. 
Now may no such old, sweet dirges more be 
spoken, 
Now the flowers whose breath was very song are 
broken, 
Nor may sorrow find again so sweet a song. 


A SOLITUDE, 


Sea beyond sea, sand after sweep of sand, 
Here ivory smooth, here cloven and ridged 
with flow 
Of channeled waters, soft as rain or snow, 
Stretch their lone length at case 
bland 
Gray gleam of sk?es, whose smile on wave and 
strand 
Shines weary, like a man’s who smiles to know 
That now-no dream can mock his faith with 
show, 


beneath the 


Nor cloud for hiim seem living sea or land, 


ls there an end at all of all this waste, 
These crumbling cliffs defeatured and detaced, 
These ruinous hights of sea-sapped walls that 
slide 
Seaward with all their banks of bleak blown 
flowers, 
Gilad yet of life, ere yet their hopes subside 
Beneath the coil of dull, dense waves and 


hours? 
VICTOR HUGO: L'ARCHIPEL DE LA 
MANCHE., 
Sea and land are fairer now, nor aught is all the 
same, 


Since a mightier hand than Time’s hath woven 
their votive wreath. 
Rocks as swords half drawn from out the 
smooth waves jeweled sheath, 
Ficlds whose flowers a tongue divine hath num- 
bered name by name, 
Shores whereby the midnight, or the 
clothed round with flame, 
Hears the clamor jar and grind which utters 
from beneath 
Cries of hungering waves, like beasts fast 
bound that gnash their teeth— 
All of these the sun that lights them lights not 
like his fame ; 
None of these is but the thing it was before he 
came. 
Where the darkling overfalls like dens of tor- 
ment seethe, 
High on tameless moorlands, down in meadows 
bland and tame, 
Where the garden hides, and where the wind 
uproots the heath, 
Glory now henceforth forever, while the world 
shall be, 
Shines, a star that keeps not time with change 
on earth and sea, 


noon 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE LORDS. 
Is the sound a trumpet blown, or a bell for 
burial tolled, 
Whence the whole air vibrates now to the clash 
of words like swords— 
Let us break their bonds in sunder, and cast 
away their cords ; 
Long enough the world has mocked us, and 
marveled to behold 
How the grown man bears the curb whence his 
boyhood was controlled? 
Nay, but hearken! Surer counsel more sober 
speech affords. 


‘Is the past not all inscribed with the praises of 
our Lords? 
Is the memory dead of deeds done of yore, 
the love grown cold 
That should bind our hearts to trust in their 
counsels wise and bold? 
These that stand against you now, senseless 
crowds and heartless hordes, 
Are not these the sons of men that withstood 
your kings of old? 
Theirs it is to bind and loose; theirs the key 
that knows the wards ; 
Theirs thestaff to lead or smite ; yours, the 
spades and plows and hods: 
Theirs to hear and yours to cry. Power is 
yours, O Lords our Gods.” 





Hear, O England! These are they that would 
counsel thee aright. 
Wouldst thou fain have all thy sone sons of 
thine, indeed, and free? 
Nay, but then no more at all as thou hast been 
shalt thou be. 
Needs must many dwell in darkness, that some 
may look on light ; 
Needs must poor men brook the wrong that in- 
sures the rich man’s right. 
How shall kings and lords be worshiped, if 
no man bow the knee? 
How, if no man worship thee, may thy praise 
endure with thee? 
How, except thou trust in these, shall thy name 
not lose its might? 
Vhese have had their will of thee since the Nor- 
man came to smite. 
Sires on grandsircs, even as wave after wave 
along the sea, 
Sons on sires have followed, steadfast as clouds 
or hours in flight. 
Time alone hath power to say, time alone hath 
eyes to see, 
If your walls of rule be built but of clay com- 
pacted sods, 
If your place of old shall know you no more, O 
Lords our Gods. 


Through the stalls wherein ye sit sounds a sen- 
tence while we wait : 
Set your house in order. 
the sand? 
Set your house in order, seeing the night is 
hard at hand. 
As the twilight of the Gods in the northern 
dream of fate 
Is this hour that comes against you, albeit this 
hour come late. 
Ye whom Time and Truth bade heed, and ye 
would not understand, 
Now an ax draws nigh the tree oversbadow- 
ing all the land, 
And its edge of doom is set to the root of all 
your state. 


Is it not builded on 


Light is more than darkneéss now ; faith than 
fear and hope than hate ; 
And what morning wills, behold, all the night 
shall not withstand. 
Rods of office, helms of rule, statts of wise men, 
crowns of great, 
While the people willed, ye bare; now their 
hopes and hearts expand, 
Time, with silent foot, makes dust of your broken 
crowns and rods, 
And the lordship of your godhead is gone, O 
Lords our Gods! 


A WORD FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Men, born of the land that for ages 
Has been honored where freedom was dear, 
Till your labor wax fat on its wages 
You shall never be peers of a peer. 
Where might is, the right is: 
Long purses make strong swords. 
Let weakness learn meekness : 
God save the House of Lords! 


You are free to consume in stagnation ; 
You are equal in right to obey ; 
You are brothers in bonds, and the nation 
Is your mother—whose sons are her prey. 
Those others, your brothers, 
Who toil not, weave, nor till, 
Refuse you and use you 
As waiters on their will. 


But your fathers bowed down to their masters, 
And obeyed them and served and adored, 
Shall the sheep not give thanks to their pastors? 
Shall the serf not give praise to his lord? 

Time, waning and gaining, 
Grown other now than then, 

Needs pastors and masters 
For sheep, and not for men, 


If his grandsire did service in battle, 
If his grandam was kissed by a king, 
Must men to my lord be as cattle, 
Or as apes that he leads in a string? 
To deem so, to dream so, 
Would bid the world proclaim 
The dastards for bastards, 
Not heirs of England’s fame. 


Not in spite but in right of dishonor, 
There are actors who trample your boards 
Till the earth that endures you upon her 
Grows weary to bear you, my lords. 
Your token is broken, 
It will not pass for gold ; 
Your glory looks hoary ; 
Your sun in heaven turns cold. 


They are worthy to reign on their brothers, 
To contemn them as clods and as carles, 
Who are Graces by grace of such mothers 
As brightened the bed of King Charles, 
What manner of banner, 
What fame is this they flaunt, 
That Britain, soul-smitten, 
Should shrink before their vaunt? 


Bright sons of ayblime prostitution, 
You are made of the mire of the street, 
Where your grandmothers walked in pollution 
Till a coronet shone at their feet. 





Your graces, whose faces ‘* 
Bear high the bastard’s brand, 
Seem stronger no longer 
Than all this honest land. 





But the sons of her soldiers and seamen, 
They are worthy forsooth of their hire. 
If the father won praise from all free men, 

Shall the sons not exult in their sire? 
Let money make sunny , 
And power make proud their lives, 
And feed them and breed them 
Like drones in drowsiest hives, 


But if, haply, the name be a burden, 
And the souls be no kindred of theirs, 
Should wise men rejoice in such guerdon, 

Or brave men exult in such heirs? 
Or rather the father 
Frown, shamefaced, on the son, 
And no men but foemen, 
Deriding, cry : ‘* Well done?” 


Let the gold and the land they inherit 
Pass ever from hand into hand ; 
In right of the forefather’s merit 
Let the gold be the son’s, and the land, 
Soft raiment, rich payment, 
High place, the state affords ; ‘ 
Full measure of pleasure ; 
But now no more, my lords, 


Is the future beleaguered with dangers 
If the poor be far other than slaves? 
Shall the sons of the land be as strangers 
In the land of their forefather’s graves? 
Shame were it to bear it, 
And shame it were to sce ; 
If free men you be, men, 
Let proof proclaim you tree. 


“But democracy means dissolution. 
See, laden with clamor and crime, 
How the darkness of dim revolution 
Comes deepening the twilight of time! 
Ah, better the fetter 
That holds the poor man’s hand 
Than peril of sterile, 
Blind change that wastes the land. 


* Gaze forward through clouds that environ ; 
It shall be as it was in the past. 
Not with dreams, but with blood and with iron, 
Shall a nation be molded to last.” 
So teach they, so preach they, 
Who dream themselves the dream 
That hallows the gallows 
And bids the scaffold stream. 


‘* With a hero at head, and a nation 
Well gagged and well drilled and well cowed 
And a gospel of war and damnation, 
Has not empire a right to be proud? 
Fools prattle and tattle 
Of freedom, reason, right, 
The beauty of duty, 
The loveliness of light. 


‘**But we know, we believe it, we see it, 
Force only has power upon earth,” 
So be it! And ever so be it 
For souls that are bestial by birth! 
Let Prussian with Russian 
Exchange the kiss of slaves, 
But sea-folk are free folk 
By grace of winds and wave, 


Has the past from the sepulchers beckoned? 
Let answer from Englishmen be : 
No man shall be lord of us reckoned ‘ 
Who is baser, not better, than we. 
No coward, empowered 
To soil a brave man’s name. 
For shame’s sake and fame’s sake, 
Enough cf fame and shame, 


Fame needs not the golden addition ; 
Shame bears it abroad as a brand. 
Let the deed, and no more the tradition, 
Speak out and be heard through the land. 
Pride, rootless and fruitless, 
No longer takes and gives ; 
But surer and purer 
The soul of England lives. 


He is master and lord of his brothers 
Who is worthier and wiser than they. 
Him only, him surely, shall others, 
Else equal, observe and obey. 
Truth, flawless and awless, 
Do falsehood what it can, 
Makes royal the loyal 
And simple heart of man. 


Who are these, then, that England should 
hearken, 
Who rage and wax wroth und grow pale 
If she turn from the sunsets that darken 
And her ship for the morning set sail? 
Let strangers fear dangers; 
All know, that hold her dear, 
Dishonor upon her 
Can only fall through fear. 


Men, born of the landsmen and seamen 
Who served her with souls and with swords, 
She bids you be brothers, and free men, 
And lordless, and fearless of lords, 
She cares not, she dares not 
Care now for gold or ateel, 
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Light lead her, truth speed her, 
God save the Commonweal! 


A WORD FOR THE NATION. 
A word across the water 
Against our ears is borne 
Of threatenings and of slaughter, 
Of rage and spite and scorn. 
We have not, alack! an ally to befriend us, 
And the season is ripe to extirpate and end us, 
Let the German touch hands with the Gaul, 
And the fortress of England must fall ; 
And the sea shall be swept of her seamen, 
And the waters they ruled be their graves, 
And Dutchmen and Frenchmen be free men, 
And Englishmen slaves. 


Our time once more is over, 

Once more our end is near ; 

A bull without a drover, 

The Briton reels to rear, 

And the van of the nations is held by his betters, 

And the seas of the world shall be loosed from 
his fetters, 

And his glory shall pass as a breath, 

And the life that is in him be death ; 

And the sepulcher sealed on his glory 

For a sign to the nations shall be 

As of Tyre and of Carthage in story, 

Unce lords of the sea, 


The lips are wise and loyal, 

The hearts are brave and true. 
Imperial thoughts and royal 

Make strong the clamorous crew, 
Whence, louder and prouder, the noise of defi- 

ance 

Rings rage from the grave of a trustless ailiance, 
And bids us beware and be warned, 
As abhorred ef all nations and scorned, 
As a swordless and spiritless nation, 

A wreck on the waste of the waves. 
So foams the released indignation 

Of masterless slaves. 


Brute throats that miss the collar, 
Bowed backs that ask the whip, 
Stretched hands that lack the dollar, 
And many a lie-seared hp, 
Forefeel and toreshow for us signs as funereal 
As the signs that were regal of yore and impe- 
rial, 
We shall pass as the princes they served, 
We shall reap what our fathers deserved, 
And the place that was England’s be taken 
By one that is worthier than she, 
And the yoke of her e1apire be shaken 
Like spray from the sea, 


French hounds, whose necks are aching 
Still from the chain they crave, 
In dog-day madness breaking 
The dog-leash, thus may rave ; 
But the seas that for ages have fostered and 
fenced her 
Laugh, echoing the yell of their kennel against 
her, 
And their moan, if destruction draw near them, 
And the roar of her laughter to hear them ; 
For she knows that if Englishmen be men 
Their England has all that she craves ; 
All love and all honor from free men, 
All hatred from slaves, 


Alllove that rests upon her 
Like sunshine and sweet air, 
All light of perfect honor 
And praise that ends in prayer, 
She wins not more surely, she wears not more 
proudly, 
Than the token of tribute that clatters thus 
loudly, 
The tribute of foes when they meet 
That rattles and rings at her feet, 
The tribute of rage and of rancor, 
The tribute of slaves to the free, 
To the people whose hope hath its anchor 
Made fast in the sea. 


No fvol that bows the back he 
Feels fit for scourge or brand, 
No scurril scribes that lackey 
The lords of Lackeyland, 
No penman that yearns, as he turns on his 
pallet, 
For the place or the pence of a peer or a valet, 
No whelp of as currish a pack 
As the litter whose yelp it gives back, 
Though he answer the cry of his brother 
As echoes might answer from caves, 
Shall be witness as though for a mother 
Whose children were slaves. 


But those found fit to love her, 
Whose love has root in faith, 
Who hear, though darkness cover 
Time’s face, what memory saith, 
Who seek not the service of great men or smal! 
men, 
But the weal that is common for comfort of all 
men, 
Those yet that in trust have beholden 
Truth’s dawn over England grow golden 
And guicken the darkness that stagnates, 
And scatter the shadows that flee, 
Shall reply for her meanest as magnates 
And masters by sea. . 


A 


And all shall mark her station, 

Her message all shall hear, 
When, equal-eyed, the nation 

Bids all her sons draw near, 
And freedom be more than tradition or faction, 
And thought be no swifter to serve her than ac- 

tion, 

And justice alone be above her, 
That love may be prouder to love her, 
And time on the crest of her story 

Inscribe, as remembrance engraves, 
The sign that subdues with its glory 

Kings, princes, and slaves. 


A BALLAD AT PARTING. 
Sea to sea that claspsand fosters England, utter- 
ing evermore 
Song eterne and praise immortal of the indomi- 
table shore, 
Lifts aloud her constant heart up, South to 
North and East to West, 
Here in speech that shames all music, there in 
thunder-throated roar, 
Chiming concord out of discord, waking rap- 
ture out of rest. 
All her waysare lovely, all her works and symbols 
are divine ; 
Yet shall man love best what first bade leap 
his heart and bend his knee ; 
Yet where first his whole soul worshiped shall 
his soul set up her shrine. 
Nor may love not know the lovelier, fair as 
both beheld may be, 
Here the limitless northeastern, there the 
straight southwestern sea. 








Though their chant bear all one burden, as ere 
man was born it bore ; 
Though the burden be diviner than the songs 
all souls adore ; 
Yet may love not choose but choose between 
them which to love the best. 
Me the sea my nursing-mother, me the Channel 
green and hoar, 
Holds at heart more fast than all things, bares 
for me the goodlier breast, 
Lifts for me the lordlier love-song, bids for me 
more sunlight shine, 
Sounds for me the stormier trumpet of the 
sweeter strain to me. 
So the broad, pale Thames is loved not like the 
tawny springs of Tyne. 
Choice is clear between them for the soul 
whose vision holds in fee 
Here the limitless northeastern, there the 
strait southwestern sea. 


Choice is clear, but dear is either ; nor has either 
not in store 
Many a likeness, many a written sign of spirit- 
searching lore, 
Whence the soul takes fire of sweet remem- 
brance, magnified and blest. 
Thought of songs whose flame-winged feet have 
trod the unfooted water-floor 
When the lord of all the living lords of souls 
bade speed their quest ; 
Soft, live sound, like children’s babble, down the 
rippling sand’s incline, 
Or the lovely song that loves them, hailed with 
thankful prayer and plea ; 
These are parcels of the harvest here whose 
gathered sheaves are mine, 
Garnered now, but sown and reaped where 
winds make wild with wrath or glee 
tiere the limitless northeastern, there the 
strait southwestern sea. 


Song, thy name is freedom, seeing thy strength 
was born of breeze and brine. 
Fare now forth and fear no fortune; such a 
seal is set on thee. 
Joy begat and memory bare thee, seeing in spirit 
a two-fold sign, 
Even the sign of those thy fosters, each as 
thou from all time free, 
Here the limitless northeastern, there the 
strait southwestern sea, 
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DE. HARRIS ON CHRISTIAN CON- 
SCIOUSNESS. 


BY PROF. FRANOIS L. PATTON, D.D. 











‘¢‘ BerwkeEN those who do and those who 
do not recognize the authority of the Chris- 
tian consciousness there is a great gulf 
fixed.” So says Dr. Harris in the October 
number of the Andover Review. The wis- 
dom of this division of mankind into two 
classes, with a “great gulf” running be- 
tween them, we do not debate. Assuming 
the division to be correct, however, we are 
quite sure that Dr. Harris is on the wrong 
side of the ‘“‘ gulf.” 

What is the Christian consciousness? We 
should naturally say, the consciousness of 
a Christian man. Invest the consciousness 
of a Christian man with authority, tell 
him that he is to receive no doctrine and 
recognize no Scripture unless it commend 
itself to his own consciousness, and we at 
once let every man make his own Bible. 





Dr. Harris admits very frankly that it 
eomes to this, This is one reason for 





rejecting the authority of Christian con- 
sciousness. The authority: of Christian 
consciousness means the supremacy of 
individual certitude; and this supremacy 
is incompatible with the Protestant doc- 
trine of an objective norm of faith. Dr. 
Harris admits that when by Christian con- 
sciousness is meant the consciousness of 
the individual Christian the objection just 
referred to is valid. He says, however, 
that ‘‘when the term is understood in its 
ordinary and intended use to signify the 
resultant of many experiences and to indi- 
cate the authority which resides in what 
may he called the common consciousness 
of sincere believers, room is not left for 
that criticism.” 

What, then, is this ‘* common conscious- 
ness”? Dr. Harris does not tell us, and we 
are, therefore, put to the additional trouble 
of asking what it may mean, and whether 
in any of its possible significations it is de- 
servedly invested with authority. It may 
mean the aggregate of Christian conscious- 
ness. Amid great diversity of form and 
manifestation there is undoubtedly a com- 
mon Christian experience; but if we in- 
tend to speak of the authority of com- 
mon Christian consciousness, we must settle 
at the outset whether the authority belongs 
to the consciousnesses supposed to exhibit 
agreement, or only to their consonance. If 
it belongs to their consonance, our certitude 
is not the certitude of intuition but only 
the moral certitude of inference. We are 
not appealing to consciousness, but are 
making an argument founded upon the 
agreements of Christian consciousnesses 
with each other; in short, we are saying 
that the agreements of Christians is a strong 
argument for the truth of that wherein 
they agree. If, however, it be insisted that 
it is consciousness and not the consonance 
of a multitude of consciousnesses that is 
invested with authority, then it follows 
(unless, indeed, some uncommon meaning 
be attached to the commdn consciousness), 
that common consciousness means no more 
than the aggregate of individual conscious- 
nesses, each being authoritative to its pos- 
sessor. The theological individualism that 
would follow such a position is, however, 
fully understood and frankly disavowed by 
Dr. Harris. 

What then, we ask again, is the ‘‘ com- 
mon consciousness”? It may mean the 
external manifestation in faith and life of 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost—the testi- 
monium Spiritus Sancti. In giving this ex- 
planation, however, we should only be 
assigning a reason for certain religious phe- 
nomena, without settling the question why 
a consonance of beliefs should be called a 
common Christian consciousness. It is this 
latter question that we wish to see decided. 
Christian men agree respecting certain con- 
victions. These convictions are defended 
on the authority of common consciousness. 
We wish to know whether the common 
consciousness accounts for the agreement, 
or whether the agreement constitutes the 
common consciousness. If the latter be 
the true statement of the case, then it is 
the authority of the individual conscious- 
ness in each case upon which we rely. If 
it be the Holy Ghost who witnesses in each 
heart, that fact is, of course, the best reason 
one can have for trusting his consciousness. 
But as a man may be mistaken in suppos- 
ing that he is led by the Spirit of God,when 
in fact he is not, he may very naturally 
seek some way of authenticating as the 
witness of the Spirit what he supposes to 
be such. He may, in fact, go outside of him- 
self and build an argument in support of 
his own consciousness, by noting its con- 
sonance with the deliverances of other 
Christian copsciousnesses. The argument 
then would be, ‘My consciousness is the 
witness of the Spirit of God. I am con- 
firmed in this belief by the fact that my 
fellow Christians feel as 1 do.’ And again 
we say that there is here no authority at- 
taching to consciousness as such, but an 
inference and an argument the meaning of 
which is that,when Christians agree in their 
religious convictions, it is fair to suppose 
that the agreement is due to the Spirit of 
God. There is much to favor such a belief. 
It is not new. And if this were all that is 
meant by Christian gonsciousness the phrase 
would never have become the watchword of 
a new theological movement. The common 
consciousness, so interpreted, means only 





consentaneous Christian belief, and the au- 
thority’ of common Christian consciousness 
only that consentaneous Christian belief is 
best explained by the hypothesis of the 
Holy Spirit’s guidance, and is therefore a 
strong argument for the truth of those 
beliefs that are matters of common consent. 

Once more we ask: ‘* What is the com- 
mon Christian consciousness?” It may be 
a consciousness that transcends personal- 
ity, a corporate consciousness, a conscious- 
ness realizing itself in individuals, and par- 
taken of by individuals, yet separate from 
the personality of each. If we conceive of 
the Infinite Self as permeating and filling 
our finite selves, or, the God-consciousness 
as taking possession of men, giving form 
and content to their thinking, we of course 
can speak of men as partaking of a com- 
mon consciousness, just as we can speak of 
tubs that have been filled by the same 
shower, as having a common aqueous con- 
tent. Judging from the historical antece- 
dents of the phrase with which we are 
dealing, we should incline to the belief that 
some mystical, transcendental, impersonal 
consciousness, a consciousness which is 
neither the consciousness of the individual 
nor the aggregate of individual conscious- 
nesses is what the advocates of the New 
Theology have in mind. And, if we are 
right, we may say of these writers, as has 
been very aptly said of some modern Ger- 
man theologians, that they are standing with 
one foot in Schleiermacber’s slipper, and 
the other in Hegel’s boot. They are both 
mystics and rationalists, and in whatever 
proportions they combine the elements of 
Reason and Feeling, they belong to a 
school that is historically opposed to all ob- 
jective rules of faith, and to all fixed state- 
ments of dogmatic truth. 

It is not necessary to go further in the 
attempt to understand what is meant by 
the common Christian consciousness; for, 
whatever it may mean, the following points 
of criticism seem pertinent to it as ex- 
pounded by Dr. Harris: 

1. Although it is a common Christian 
consciousness that is advocated by Dr. 
Harris, the strongest arguments in behalf 
of it are borrowed from the experiences of 
individual consciousness. Consciousness 
gives certitude, we are told; argument only 
probability. This, however, only means 
that a man cannot be surer than sure, and 
that he cannot reasonably ask for an in- 
finite series of certitudes to back up the 
certitude of his consciousness. But the 
certitude which consists of a deliverance 
of one’s Own consciousness is avery dif- 
ferent thing from the conviction of truth, 
which is argumentatively founded upon 
the consonance of Christian belief. Indi- 
vidual infallibility, we understand; that is 
Quakerism. Corporate infallibility, we un- 
derstand; that is Romanism. But the in- 
fallibility of the Christian consciousness, 
which seems to be a cross between Quaker- 
ism and Romanism, baffles our comprehen. 
sions. 

2. Common consciousness cannot be the 
‘‘organ” of religiousdevelopment. It may 
be the influx of the Divine Spirit into hu- 
man life, and history may be the record of 
its ebb and flow. But it would be as use- 
less to speak of tide-water as the organ by 
which the bays and inlets fill and empty 
themselves, as to speak of common con- 
sciousness as the ‘‘organ’” by which the 
Church makes theological progress. Or 
common consciousness may stand simply 
for the common faith of the Cbristian 
world, in which case it is not a faculty, but 
a fact; not an organ of progress, but the 
progress itself. 

8. Common consciousness cannot be ap- 
pealed to as the criterion of religious progress 
without danger of jeopardizing the Protest- 
ant principle that the Bible is the rule of 
faith. Dr. Harris admits that what he calls 
the ‘‘obsolescent theology” agrees as well 
with the Word of God as it ever did, but 
affirms that it does not agree with the 
Christian consciousness. Suppose, how- 
ever, that the Bible should say one thing, 
and Christian consciousness should say 
something else; or suppose that Christian 
consciousness should undertake to supple- 
ment the Bible. Whatthen? It is an old 
charge against those who have had an ob- 
jective rule of faith that they made the 
Word of God of none effect through their 
traditions, and that they taught fer dec, 
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trines the commandments of men. We 
know how the Roman Catholic Church fol- 
lowed the example of the Scribes and Phar- 
isees in this respect. Is there no danger 
that a party will arise in the Protestant 
churches committing the same error? We 
think that there is great danger. And 
when, under the influence of a zeal that 
lacks both knowledge and discretion, the 
attempt is made to force upon the con- 
sciences of men the yoke of party fanati- 
cism and popular clamor, there is little 
doubt but that an earnest but at the same 
time ignorant pietism will find great use 
for the phrase that is under discussion, and 
as a phrase, a catchword, appealing to the 
sympathies of the unthinking, that Chris- 
tian consciousness may lecome the “ organ’ 
of what some will call religious progress. 

4. We must differ once more from Dr. 
Harris by saying that the Christian con- 
sciousness cannot be the criterion of truth. 
By this we do not mean that great respect 
is not due to the common consent of the 
Christian world in matters of interpreta- 
tion; or that the correspondence of the 
Bible to the religious needs of the individ- 
ual is not a strong, and, for the individual 
who realizes it, the strongest argument for 
the Divine authority of the Bible. We mean 
in no way to express ourselves as out of 
sympathy with the Protestant doctrine 
touching the T'estimonium Spiritus Sancti. 
Subjectivism has its place in theology, 
but it cannot set aside or dispense with the 
objective evidences and arguments where- 
by Christianity is defended. The argu- 
ment based upon common consent is a 
strong one; but it is not strong enough to 
bind the conscience of the humblest among 
the peoplé of God who insists that the Bible 
is the only rule o! faith and practice. 

5. But we are curious to know how the 
Christian consciousness can ever get fairly 
at work under the somewhat fe‘tering con- 
ditions imposed upon it by Dr. Harris. That 
it cannot be an organ of progress, is, we 
think, very clear. And we are just as sure 
that it cannot be a criterion of progress. 
But how it can be both at the same time, 
how it can be both engine and air-brake, 
how it can initiate change and judge 
change, it is very hard to understand. Dr. 
Harris says, however, that ‘all statements 
and interpretations of truth, to be accepted, 
must commend themselves to the Christian 
consciousness.” This will certainly be con- 
sidered ‘‘ a hurd saying,” when it is remem- 
bered that it emanates from a leading mind 
in a small though, perhaps, influential 
coterie of theologians who are identified 
with the New Theology, and who have 
already gone so far as to speak of the old 
theology as ‘‘obsolescent.” We have no 
wish, however, to make any argument of 
the ad hominem kind. We should like to 
see how it is possible for Christian con- 
sciousness to be simultaneously the organ 
and the criterion of theological progress. 
The possibilities in the case are so limited 
that they may be all alluded to 
in a few words. Dr. Harris may mean 
to say: (1.) ‘If individual Christian con- 
sciousness suggest theological change, re- 
ject it until common religious consciousness 
approve.’ Here, besides using Christian 
consciousness in two senses, individual 
consciousness being organ and common 
consciousness criterion, Dr. Harris stabs 
the Andover theology under the fifth rib. 
We shall not accept it, at all events, for the 
present. But we must also understand him 
to mean—‘ When common Christian con- 
sciousness approves a statement, then it is 
to be accepted.’ Accepted by whom? By 
Christians, we suppose (for Dr. Harris is 
not making an argument with skeptics 
founded on the common consent of Chris- 
tians). That is to say, when Christians 
generally approve a statement, the said 
statement may be accepted by Christians 
ge-erally. In this view of the matter, it is 
verily a very meager function that is as- 
signed to the Christian consciousness. But, 
perhaps Dr. Harris means to say: (2.) 
If common Christian consciousness—that is 
to say, if all Christians, move simulta- 
neously in the direction of change (Chris- 
tian consciousness in its capacity of organ) 
then that change is to be accepted, pro- 
vided all Christians simultaneously approve 
the change (common consciousness acting 
as criterion). Accepted by whom? we ask 
again; and again we suppose that the an- 
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swer is, By Christians generally. So that, 
written out in full, the substance of Dr. 
Harris’s contribution to the Protestant 
Grammar of Assent it simply this: When 
Christians in general simultaneously pro- 
pose a change of religious belief, that 
change may be accepted by Christians gen- 
erally, provided Christians generally ap- 
prove the statement; otherwise not. And 
the reason of this is that Christian con- 
sciousness is the organ and the criterion of 
all theological progress. 

6. We have a single word of additional 
criticism, and with it we shall close this 
article already too long. Consciousness 
gives certitude, Dr. Harris says. He is 
referring to individual certitude in the 
sphere of religious experience. We do 
not undervalue that certitude. There is 
much that Dr. Harris says upon this sub- 
ject that we like. Yet when he puts the 
testimony of consciousness in contrast with 
the Bible and tells us that the Bible does 
not give certitude, we feel disposed to utter 
a word of objection. Let it be understood 
that we do not now discuss the question of 
certitude, and therefore are not called upon 
to distinguish between the exact and the 
popular significations of the word. We are 
referring only to the contrast which Dr. 
Harris endeavors to establish between 
the testimony of consciousness and that of 
the Bible. A man feels certain, let us sup- 
pose, that Christ is his Saviour. He has 
been certain of other things, however, in 
regard to which he has afterward found 
himself in error, How does he know that 
his certitude in the present case rests upon 
a sure basis? Because, we shall be told, 
this certitude is the witness of the Spirit of 
God. But what has led him to interpret 
his consciousness in this way? The Bible, 
of course; for it is there we learn that the 
Christian hath the witness in himself. The 
case, then, seems to be this: The Christian 
has the present certitude of consciousness. 
When he reflects upon it, however, he finds 
that subjective certitude is not necessarily a 
guaranty of objective fact. He seeks to 
corroborate his certitude by accounting for 
it. He accounts for it by ascribing it to 
the witness of the Spirit. He is authorized 
to ascribe it to this cause by the Bible. So 
that the certitude of consciousness after all 
depends upon the authority of the Bible. 
But will Dr. Harris tell us what becomes of 
the certitude of consciousness if this certi- 
tude rests ultimately upon the Bible, and 
the Bible gives us only probability? The 
question of certitude is a difficult one, and 
Dr. Harris is not the first theologian who 
has got himself into trouble in trying to 
deal with it. We do not care to go into the 
subject, just now, any further than is neces- 
sary to show that, in allowing Christian con- 
sciousness to take precedence of the Bible, 
nothing can be gained on the side of certi- 
tude, while far too much may be conceded 
to those who are always on the watch for 
what Christians may say that can be con- 
strued as indicating a lessening faith in the 
infallible authority of the Scripture. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


LIFE IN AN UNKNOWN LAND. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 








Tue cars drew lazily out from the ragged 
huts and dilapidated houses that form the 
northwest edge of New Orleans, and pointed 
straight for Chicago, a thousand miles dis- 
tant. We were going to travel up the river 
by steam, down which Jackson came on 
foot, seventy years before to the defense of 
the crescent city. We were going to cross 
the trail of De Soto, the discoverer of the 
Mississippi. We were going to traverse 
the full length of the state that bears that 
musical and ladylike name. Were we to find 
her a beautiful woman, as the Spaniards 
painted her on their first discovery, or a 
fierce, blood-curdling hag or beast, as the 
politicians of the North have gloried in de- 
scribing her for so many years? 

It was my mission to find out and set 
down the facts briefly and just as they pre- 
sented themselves to me, leaving the deduc- 
tions, the moralizing, the reflections from 
these facts to others. I felt a profound in- 
terest in my work, also a great responsi- 
bility; for this land is practically an un- 
known land. The line of travel is not at 
all at any time through this land. The 
railroads are slow, for freight mestly, and 





so passengers are comparatively rare. The 
great railroads of the Northwest have kept 
the current of emigration and travel flow- 
ing steadily to the regions beyond Chicago 
and the Missouri River. The dazed and 
ignorant emigrant has never been permitted 
to know that there was any such place as 
this on earth. The worn-out clergyman, 
seeking rest and salubrious air, the invalid 
of the North, the man of less hardy men- 
tal and physical make-up, who is liable to 
be cut down by the east wind of the Eastern 
States, the man of leisure, with restful and 
contented nature, seeking blue skies and 
health and tranquil life—all these, and all 
people in fact, have been implored to go 
either to the great Northwest or to Florida; 
and that simply because there are railroads 
to serve in these directions. 

As for the West, I have long since ceased 
to advise people to go there. True, my 
people are there and what little land I have 
is to be enhanced in value only by the floods 
of emigration. But the West is about full. 
It is no longer what it was. The best land is 
taken and held at high figures, as compared 
to older places. Against going to Florida I 
have nothing to advise, however. On the 
contrary, notwithstanding all the over 
praise in the interest of railroads and steam- 
boat lines, I think it now better to go to 
Florida than the West or the great over- 
lauded Northwest. But to return to this 
unknown land. 

As we crept slowly out of New Orleans, 
our road lay through a vast and level field 
of palmettos. These prickly plants make 
a beautiful green plain, glorious to see. 
Their great network of roots is thrust 
down ten and twenty feet in the black, wet 
soil of the Mississippi, holding it in its 
place till time shall have trampled it in its 
place and prepared it for trees of more én- 
during growth. Orange trees on either side 
the road at the doors of the little Negro 
huts. Hundreds of Negroes—little naked 
Negroes, old ‘*mammas,” with baskets of 
cotton on their backs, old white-headed 
darkies sleeping on the door-sills, all sorts 
and sizes and conditions of black men—and 
scarcely a single white man to be seen, 
even at the stations. The ticket agent, 
with a pencil behind h’‘s ear at one station, 
I observed, was as black as a coal. The 
man who handles the mail bags is black; 
the postmaster is a black man; and, I be- 
lieve, a very good postmaster he makes, 
too. 

The first half hour we leave the palmetto 
plain behind us. Lagoons and alligators, 
little islands in the lagoons and in the lakes 
on either hand; and on these islands are 
little huts, orange trees, yellow oranges 
and black babies. 

Another hour, with the nose of our train 
pointed straight toward Chicago, and we 
leave the lagoons, the palmettos, the alli- 
gators and the naked black babies behind 
us. We have touched the edge of the pine 
lands. Here [ observe that the frost has 
touched and turned brown a banana-tree 
in the door-yard of a Negro cotton-planter. 
This was on the 12th of November, 


For the first ten miles of pine and cypress, 
with a dozen saw mills, long lines of oxen 
yoked to lumber wagons, Negro huts on 
either side the road, life, industry, and 


toil, and the marvelous coats of moss on 
the cypress trees. So strange and ghastly 


weird, their arms reach out and swing the 
moss-like things of life. 

Some places, where the trees are young 
and growing, you cannot see ten paces 
in the thicket for this moss, which almost 
sweeps the ground. In some places, where 
the forest has been hewn down by the 
lumbermen, and an old and decaying tree 
is left alone in the clearing, the effect is 
startling. If Gustave Doré could have 
seen these trees he would have given them 
every one an individuality. With this 
garment of moss, constantly moving 
their long limbs in the air, their bodies 
and arms and all draped in this gray, 
priestly garment, they seem to stand there 
and beckon you and want to talk to you. 
Sometimes, when one stands out all alone 
in his gray, ragged garments of moss, with 
arms tossing in the air, you can well be- 
lieve that a giant of the olden time has 
risen from his grave, with histattered grave 
clothes clinging to his body and falling 
from his swinging arms. 

Ten miles more and all the palmettos, 





all the alligators, lagoons, swamps, cypress 
trees and moss—all these are behind us, 
and we are now on solid land. I sawa 
deer from the car window, and at the next 
station I was offered quail and gray squir- 
rel and venison at prices fabulously cheap 
by Choctaw Indian hunters. These In- 
dians are of some families who refused to 
cross the Mississippi, aud leave their native 
pine woods. They are small farmers here, 
are untaxed and take no part in politics. 
They are prospering and increasing in num- 
bers, and will not perish from the earth. 

At Crystal Springs I spent much time in 
procuring some useful facts. Here is one. 
Two years ago a Swede came here with 
twenty dollars, bought a bit of land and 
began to raise garden stuff to ship to 
Chicago. Last year he sold, from one acre 
of ground at his door, nine hundred and 
twelve dollars worth of tomatoes. 

Now, my invalid or wearied reader, you 
who have been hit in the battle of life, 
don’t you see there is a place for you to 
rest and to get on at the same time? 
Draw a red line across this fact, and re- 
member the name and the place. I found 
one farm here, or near here, of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres, a single straw- 
berry patch. Yet all the world will tell you 
that this country is only a cotton country. 

Peaches are the last thing here, I think, 
from what I can learn. They grow berries 
here for all the Northwest, as well as for 
New Orleans. It really seems to me that a 
man with five hundred dollars can make 
an immense fortune here in a very few years 
in this business. 

The soil is red here and not rich. It 
looks much like the soil of New Jersey. 
But the State of Mississippi is one great 
marl bed. The land, like that of New 
Jersey in this respect also, has this final 
resource when needed. The land is held 
at from one to ten dollars an acre. It is set 
with pine and oak and beech and hickory 
and ash and cypress, in a scattering, park- 
like fashion, so that you can drive a wagon 
almost anywhere over the brown and red 
little hills. The health here in these pines, 
from the queer old, and very old tobacco, 
eating natives who got in and out of the 
cars, [ should say is good. Of course, any 
one I spoke to ‘about the health of this 
heart of the pine country called it the 
healthiest part of all the earth, the most 
delightful, with the most glorious climate 
and all that. But as I had heard similar 
speeches in about a dozen other parts of 
the earth in my travels I could only make 
up my mind as to the healthiness of the 
land from whatI saw. And I repeat, it 
must be very bealthy here in these pines of 
Mississippi. 

As we neared Jackson, the modest little 
capita! of a great state, a state that fur- 
nishes more clothing to the people of the 
earth than half the kingdoms of Europe, 
we began to see the state in moving moun- 
tains. Carload upon car load, long lines 
of cars, almost as long as those you see 
winding down the hills from the coal fields 
of the Delaware, came meeting us with a 
little mountain of cotton bales piled up on 
every car; and every bale worth about fifty 
dollars. This unknown land here is a very 
rich state. 

I see numerous corn fields, hay fields, oat 
fields, and a few wheat fields. The man 
who will come here and furnish the North- 
west with early potatoes, as the Bermudas 
furnish New York and Boston, will grow 
rich in a few years, and at the same time 
enjoy a climate of continual Summer and 
the society of a very high order of civili- 
zation. 

And this brings me sharply up to the 
social question. Here is a state with a 
tremendous majority of Negroes. And 
yet this state insists on remaining tremen- 
dously Democratic. And because it does, 
the politicians, the political press, the 
North, almost in a body, insist that the 
black man is bullied; and ergo there is 4 
race of bullies here. 

This foolish aceusation does the black 
man a greater injustice than it does the 
white man. The Negro is not bullied; 
and what is a most important fact he is 
getting to be too much of a man to be 
bullied. As for the white men here, I find 
them a race of gallant Christian gentlemen. 
Let me call your attention to one fact. I 
have sat at many men’stables here. Ihave 
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been at dinner in a great number of houses 
bere in the state of Mississippi, that of the 
governor in the Mansion House included ; 
and I have sat at no man’s table where the 
head of the house did not offer thanks. 
Of course I suppose there are exceptions 
to this rule; but grace at the table is the 
rule here. In the North it isthe exception. 

‘Tell me, Senator, how it is that the 
Negro votes with you, who were his former 
master?” 

‘* Well, sir, it is because he is an affection- 
ate and well-disposed fellow-man.” 

‘* He must be, else he bad burned you 
out during the War.” 

‘True, sah; a fact, sah; a great fact, sah, 
and we will never forget it. The Southern 
men went to war and left their homes, their 
wives and their children all behind them, 
and at the mercy of the blacks. This trust 
was never betrayed. As for my own slaves, 
one of them was wounded fighting a. my 
side, and there is not one of them living to- 
day that will not vote for me. No; you 
men of the North do not do the Negro 
justice. You think him a treacherous in- 
grate. You think he ought to turn from 
us and against us. He will never do it.” 

‘And you tell me here at your own table 
that the black man votes entirely as he 
pleases?” . 

‘‘Entirely. True, we tell them how we 
want them to vote. They often ask us. 
But we do not persuade them; because, you 
see, our majority is so great we do not need 
to do so. If they wanted to outvote us 
and turn us out and put in the carpet- 
bagger again they could do so any day. 
No danger of that, sah. They have had 
enough of it. Why, sah, when Governor 
Ames, the son-in-law of General Butler was 
here nearly half of the state was deserted. 
Enough of this state had lapsed back to 
the Government on tax forfeitures to make 
another Massachusetts; and the Negro was 
wretched. But now, after we have driven 
the carpet-bagger out, we are all prosperous 
together.” 

‘* And you feel confident that the Negro 
will always be with you?” 

‘‘Confident. He is our friend; and we 
are his. His children go to school; he is 
industrious; he has a little farm, in many 
cases, a mule, a cow, plenty of pigs, 
chickens, turkeys, and is happy.” 

** And honest?” 

‘Stop a minute. In the general upset- 
ting of things here he got an exaggerated 
notion of liberty. The liberty to take other 
people’s property came within the scope of 
this and made much trouble. In our state’s 
prison there are more than a thousand con- 
victs. Eight hundred are blacks.” 

I give the above as an example of the 
many talks I have had here in this com- 
paratively unknown state on its social 
and political order of things. And were it 
not for the awkward dialect of the unedu- 
cated Negroes I would here set down con- 
versations had with some of them; for | 
have broken bread with them often, and 
seen much of their simple and tranquil 
ways. Butit would be a waste of time; for 
the drift of their talk is after the same 
fashion. The Negro is a hero worshiper; 
he must look up to some one. And that 
some one must not be a Negro. 

I think you have the social and political 
problem here in anut-shell. A Negro likes 
a good white man better than he does a 
good Negro. He has more confidence in 
him. He thinks him more honest, and bet- 
ter able to help him. And you may set it 
down as a fact, that if a Negro and a white 
man, both good, honest, and of even abil- 

ity, were candidates tomorrow, with every- 
thing fair and even and equal, the white 
man would come out a long way ahead. 


So we of the North had just as well stick a 
pin here, and set it down as a fact to be re- 
membered that the black man down here, 
as long as he is well treated, is going to 
vote for and with his old master and his 
old master’s children for many a year to 
come. And it is wrong to disturb them in 
their trustful faith; for it only brings strife 
and trouble, and does no good to any one. 

I talked to some black men about the late 
Presidential election here in the capital of 
this state. They were well informed, and 
told me, what I never knew before, that 
Blaine and Logan had both lived in this 
state, one as a clerk and the other in some 


them. And when I ‘asked why, they gave 
the curious reason that the state was Dem. 
ocratic; and they thought they would go 
with the state. 

But I weary of this theme. And, in- 
deed, how much better it would be for all 
if, iustead of sending down political docu- 
ments, and sending down men to look after 
professed outrages, the country could de- 
vote itself to giving correct information 
about the natural resources of this state 
or that, of this place where a weary man 
could rest, or that place where a poor 
man who is not strong can find a cozy place 
to live. 

I venture to recommend this state mainly 
as a home for poor Christian people of mod- 
erate means, who are used to refined neigh- 
bors, and who require good servants. The 
air is certainly sweet enough to feed upon. 
To-day I gathered wild ripe strawberries 
here under the oaks on the grounds of the 
Executive Mansion. The trees are just now 
taking on their Autumnal tints. I am told 
that, in about two months, we will feel the 
breath of Spring blowing in from the Gulf, 
and up the great river. The fact is, if 
this land lay tar, far away in the remote 
West, I would feel called upon to write a 
whole book to tell of its singular advant- 
ages. 

And somebody said to somebody: Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth? 

And somebody said to somebody: Come 
and see. 
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IN ITS NEW BUILDINGS. 





BY PURITAN. 


A Few weeks ago the venerable Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church at New Brunswick celebrated its 
anniversary as the oldest theological school 
in the United States. Let me call the at- 
tention of your readers to one of the 
younger theological seminaries which has 
grown up quickly and quietly, like a youth- 
ful giant in our metropolis. It is not yet 
fifty years of age; and yet it has become the 
strongest and the best endowed theological 
school in America, and is firmly established 
in new and elegant buildings on one of the 
choicest sites of the city upon the crown of 
Lenox Hill. The dedication of the new 
buildings will take place at 11 a.m., De- 
cember 9th, with appropriate ceremonies, 
in which representatives of the leading 
theological seminaries and colleges in this 
country, of the different denominations, 
will take part. 

The Union Theological Seminary of New 
York was founded in 1886 by a band of 
godly ministers and laymen of the Presby- 
terian order of our city, who were tired of 
the strife that was tearing the Presbyterian 
Church asunder. They were in hopes that 
a new seminary might gather about it in 
this metropolis moderate men of both par- 
ties who would fill the breach and hold the 
parties firmly together. The plan of a 
theological seminary in New York was 
proposed as eariy as 1827, but did not take 
shape until nine years afterward. 

The Seminary began in serious times, a 
little too late to accomplish the iremic de- 
sign of its founders; for, in May of the next 
year, the Presbyterian Church was torn 
asunder, and the circumstances of the case 
forced the friends of Union Semimary to 
take their stand on the New School side 
which was rich in devotion and earnest- 
ness and generosity of spirit, but poor in 
the goods of this world. The wealth of the 
Presbyterians of the Metropolis was chiefly 
in the churches which adhered to the old 
side. Moreover, the panic of 1887 suspended 
the erection of the buildings, prevented new 
subscriptions and rendered some of the help 
already promised uncertain or void. 

The institution was exceedingly fortunate 
in securing the library of the distinguished 
scholar, Leander Van Ess. This library 
was rich in early Latin and German Bibles, 
in incunabula, tracts of the Reformation 
and the choicest editions of the Fathers and 
Schoolmen ; indeed, the most valuable libra- 
ry which ever came in bulk to our country. 
It has grown to the splendid collection of 
50,000 volumes, 44,000 pamphlets, and 165 
manuscripts. Among the most valued col- 
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Bibles, 1,800 original editions of Reforma- 
tion tracts, the Van Ess collections of the 
Fathers, the Schoolmen and Canon Law, 
the Gillett collection of American Church 
History, and the McAlpin collection of 
original works of the Puritans of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the West- 
minster divines and British controversial 
tracts of the eighteenth century—a collec- 
tion which is unique in America and with 
few rivals in Great Britain. The collection 
of periodicals is unusually large and rich. 
The library is now admirably arranged 
and carefully catalogued in the Morgan Li- 
brary Hall, and generously opened for the 
use of Christians of all denominations, 
without charge. The library is now in 
charge of the Rev. Charles R. Gillett, who 
devotes his entire time to the work. 

Union Theological Seminary has been 
unusually fortunate in its professors. In 
Systematic Theology: Henry White, James 
P. Wilson, Henry B. Smith, and W. G. T. 
Shedd; in Biblical Literature: Edward 
Robinson, W. G. T. Shedd, Philip Schaff, 
C. A. Briggs and Francis Brown; in Church 
History: Henry B. Smith and R. D. Hitch- 
cock; in Practical Theology: Thomas 
McAuley, Joel Parker, Thomas H. 
Skinner, William Adams, G. L. Prentiss 
and Thomas 8. Hastings. Besides these 
professors we note among the instructors, 
George Bush, Isaac Nordheimer, W. W. 
Turner, Elias Riggs, H. H. Hadley, C. V. 
Van Dyck, Luther Halsey. There are now 
seven endowed professorships and one un- 
endowed professorship and an unendowed 
librarianship. There are also three en- 
dowed lectureships: the Morse foundation 
‘*On the Relations of the Bible to the 
Sciences”; the Ely Lectureship on ‘* The 
Evidences of Christianity,” and the Parker 
Lectureship on the Laws of Health. 
Among the lecturers in former years we 
observe the names of Arnold Guyot, J. W. 
Dawson, Albert Barnes, James McCosh, A. 
P. Peabody, R. 8. Storrs, Henry Calder- 
wood, Willard Parker, D. T. Brown. 

The Seminary buildings were originally 
erected on University Place, between 
Washington Square and Eighth Street. 
With the growth of the institution they be- 


_ came entirely inadequate, and after several 


abortive efforts it was resolved to move into 
the present quarters in Lenox Hall. 

The institution struggled with poverty, 
notwithstanding the earnest efforts of a few 
warm friends, who made great personal 
eacrifices in its behalf. Among these may 
be mentioned the present venerable Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors, the sole sur- 
vivor of the founders, Charles Butler. It 
has been favored with able and careful 
treasurers, who have cared for its property 
with great fidelity. The present treasurer, 
E. M. Kingsley, has crowned his former 
services with a wondrous devotion to 
the institution through all the anxieties 
of yemoval and the erection and furnishing 
of the new buildings. 

Several chairs were partially endowed, and 
gifts and legacies were received from time 
to time; but it was not until 1874 that the 
Seminary was relieved from financial em- 
barrassment by the munificent gift of 
#300,000 by the late James Brown, of this 
city. This noble gift was in order to sup- 
plement the inadequate endowments of the 
several professorships and raise them to an 
amount deemed sufficient to yield the salary 
of $5,000 to each professor. 

During the period of poverty Union Sem- 
inary had distinguished itself by being true 
to its name. It was founded in order to 
heal the breaches in the Presbyterian 
Church. It was too late to prevent the 
disunion; but, true to its name and the in- 
tent of its founders, the Professors and the 
Alumni of the Seminary ever kept in view 
the reunion of the Presbyterian Church 
until it was happily accomplished. Iv is 
conceded on all sides that Henry B. Smith 
was the ‘‘hero of the Reunion,” and did 
more than any other man to accomplish it. 

With the princely gift of James Brown, 
William Adams retired from the pastorate 
of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church 
and accepted the Presidency of the Semi- 
nary. Under his administration the insti- 
tution advanced rapidly in internal im- 
provement in all départments. The grade 
of scholarship was raised, the spiritual tone 
of the students was more carefully culti- 
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vised soas to make it abreast of the thought 
of the’ day, and its students were assured 
that their professors would lead them firmly 
yet securely into the intricate problem of 
the theology of the nineteenth century. 
Two fellowships were established to encour- 
age special merit and the pursuit of a higher 
theological culture, and the best man in 
each class has been enabled to prosecute 
studies for two or more years at the best 
foreign universities under the direction of 
the Faculty. These fellowships have al- 
ready been of great service to the churches, 
All of the Fellows, who have completed 
their studies, have become professors in 
theological seminaries or colleges. 

It is worthy of note that Union Seminary 
has furnished, within the past seven years, 
no less than fourteen professors in theolog- 
ical seminaries, ten of whom are in the bib- 
lical chairs of no less than eight different 
institutions. Union Seminary has thus 
gained the reputation for a broad, progress- 
ive and catholic theological scholarship. 
It is in entire keeping with this that this 
institution has produced no heretics so far 
as we have been able to learn. The heresy 
trials in the Presbyterian and other Churches 
center about men who have been kept in 
seclusion from the theological conflicts of 
the age, and then cast adrift upon the 
world with no adequate preparation to meet 
the real difficulties of life. We are not sur- 
prised that some of them should be over- 
taken, confounded and overthrown ere they 
have been aware. This age of the world 
demands that theological students should 
have a frank, open, honest and manly train- 
ing. : 

It was the earnest desire of President 
Adams to remove the Seminary in his day. 
But he was unexpectedly called upon to de- 
part and leave his mantle for his lifelong 
friend, Roswell D. Hitchcock, the veteran 
professor of history of the Seminary. It 
was a serious task for the profound scholar 
and eloquent preacher to give up so much 
of his precious time to the material interest 
of the institution. But he did not shrink 
from the call of duty. He bravely con- 
fronted the serious task of removing the 
Seminary to a more desirable locality. This 
involved the raising of an enormous sum of 
money, on account.of the great cost of 
ground and the number and extent of the 
buildings requisite to the successful work. 
ing of the institution. Another great bene- 
factor was raised up for the purpose at the 
proper time. The late ex-Governor Edwin 
D. Morgan, showed his interest in the in- 
stitution in the last year of Dr. Adams's ad- 
ministration by a gift of $100,000 for the 
library. This involved the erection of a 
library building and really forced the re- 
moval. When the removal was decided 
upon, the ex-Governor gave an additional 
$100,000 toward the purchase of the 
ground. But the ground cost no less than 
$275,000, and the buildings still had to be 
erected. Several friends of the Seminary 
contributed liberally toward the purchase 
of the ground. The late Frederick Mar- 
quand gave $65,000 to erect the chapel, 
in memory of his friend and pastor, Willliam 
Adams; Morris K. Jessup contributed $50,- 
000 to erect the Lecture Hall; D. Willis 
James gave $100,000 to build the residence 
for students. The library had been provided 
for by Governor Morgan. And so the four 
buildings, combined in one harmonious de- 
sign, were completed during the Summer. 
They were occupied at the opening of the 
term, in the middle of September last, and are 
now to be dedicated. They are situated on 
the summit of Lenox Hill, on the west side 
of Fourth Avenue, between 69th and 70th. 
Streets, occupying the entire front of the 
square, and with additional lots on each 
side street. (Governor Morgan crowned his 
previous gifts by a legacy of $200,000, 
which he set apart for the General Endow- 
ment Fund, to defray the increased cost of 
the institution in its enlargement in its new 
location. These gifts have been large, and 
have been generous, and appropriately des- 
ignated to specific objects; but we regret 
to learn that the cost of the buildings has 
greatly exceeded the estimate of the archi- 
tect, and that the funds have vot been en- 
tirely raised to cover the cost of the ground. 
The funds thus far given have flowed 
with spontaneity from kind and generous 
hearts. There has been no solicitation. It 
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can hardly look upon these beautiful 
buildings and reflect upon the precious 
memories attached to Union Seminary 
without a wish to have some part in them. 
The examples of James Brown, E. D. Mor- 
gan and Frederick Marquand among the 
departed, and D.Willis James, M. K. Jes- 
sup and D. H. McAlpin among the living, 
will be followed by noble men and women— 
some with great sums,some with little sums. 
The debt will speedily be canceled; more 
Professorships will be founded; the 
library and museum will receive large and 
liberal additions. 

The signs indicate that in the no-very-dis- 
tant future New York City will become a 
great literary center, like London. The 
wealthy citizens of New York will soon 
learn that, in this metropolis, where they 
have earned their wealth, they can find the 
best place to expend it in the encourage- 
ment of litera:ure and art, and scientific, 
medical, legal and theological learning. 
The institutions of New York City are to 
be the great institutions of America. 

We congratulate Union Seminary, its di- 
rectors, professors, alumni and friends 
upon its marvelous success in the past half- 
century. We congratulate the institution 
upon its name. It has been faithful to the 
name of Union in the past, so far as Presby- 
terianism is concerned, and in its friendly 
and courteous treatment of all denomina- 
tions of Christians. May it be faithful to 
its name, likewise, in a broader sphere than 
Presbyterianism, and lead on to the higher 
and better union of the various denomina- 
tions of Christeadom which devout men 
in all the separate folds are longing after 
aod praying for. 
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THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 
IN CANADA, 


BY J. KR. BLAOK. 








Some six years ago, at the instance of a 
petition bearing half a million signatures, 
the general Government passed a local-op- 
tion liquor law, known commonly as the 
** Scott Act,” and similar in its make-up to 
the local-option law enacted by several of 
your state legislatures. 

Almost immediately on its passage, the 
provinces down by the sea began to avail 
themselves of its provisions. They con- 
tinued to do so with varying success till 
1882, when the whole Province of Prince 
Edward Island, twelve counties in Nova 
Scotia, nine counties and one city in New 
Brunswick had adopted the measure, and 
were working strenuously to enforce its sal- 
utary provisions. The central and more 
populous provinces of Quebec and Ontario 
had meanwhile done little toward bringing 
the law to a vote of the people. But with- 
in the past year a temperance campaign 
has been entered on in these provinces, 
which has seldom if ever been equaled in 
the earnestness with which it is conducted 
and the success thus far attending the tem- 
perance laborers. 

During the past nine months not less cer- 
tainly than five thousand men, and at least 
half as many women, have been engaged in 
over fifty counties, circulating petitions, dis- 
tributing literature, addressing electors at 
central points, and canvassing the people 
in their homes. So far, during the past balf 
year, ten counties in Ontario and two in 
Quebec have declared for the Act, while in 
forty others preparations are going on for 
ts submission at an early date. 

Altogether, since 1878, there have been 
fifty-four contests, the Act has been success- 
ful in forty-five, and the total majority for 
it is now nearly twenty-seven thousand. 

The full significance of this movement, 
however, can only be seen in the light of a 
resolution passed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment at its last session, by a vote of one 
hundred and twenty-two to forty, pledging 
itself to prohibit the importation, manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors as 
beverages so soon as it can be shown that 
the majority of the electors favor such a 
measure; and it is confidently expected 
that within five years the substance of the 

resolution will have become constitutional 
law for the Dominion. 

Several causes have combined to secure 
this favorable result. 

The deliverances of science, while not 
taught in our publie schools, have been 


read in magazines and newspapers, so that 
the majority of the electorate knows that 
science speaks against the use of alcoholic 
liquors as beverages. 

Besides this there have been in existence 
for many years temperance organizations, 
which, while they exerted little influence 
directly in the political arena, exerted a 
strong influence on thousands within their 
own boundaries, and have all along been 
powerful educators on the question of the 
removal of strong drink. 

Tnen the Canadian Churches, almost 
without exception, have taken the matter 
up, and for years have thrown the weight 
of their combined influence on the side of 
temperance; so that from thousands of 
pulpits have gone forth burning words 
about the evils of the rum traffic, and a 
generation thus educated stand now with 
ballots in their hands, ready to cast them 
against the great curse. 

Further, the liquor interest has grown, 
latterly, more imperious in its tone and 
clamorous in its demands. It assumed the 
role of dictator. It would have its say in 
all legislation affecting the moral and social 
life of the people. It nominated our law- 
makers, and too often, by its united influ- 
ence, elected them, till whisky ruled in all 
political places. This rule was far from be- 
nign; indeed, it was far from wise, even in 
its own interest. For laws were tampered 
with in Parliament, and violated constantly 
when on the Statute Book, till it seemed as 
if it were utterly useless to legislate at all 
in reference to the traffic. 

The progress of events, too, south of the 
national boundary-line, has greatly assisted 
in the formation of this powerful temper- 
ance sentiment. We have carefully fol- 
lowed the history of Maine, the earliest 
and noblest Anglo-Saxon temperance com- 
monwealth; and from her history has come 
an inspiration whose force is difficult to 
estimate. And the later sections, such as 
Kansas and Vermont and Iowa, still fol- 
lowing the example of Maine, and making 
trial of ** Prohibition,” have also contrib- 
uted something to this Canadian move- 
ment. 

Our day of deliverance from this most 
prolific source of evil seems near, and when 
it comes, we will then be in a position to 
work out that destiny destined by Provi- 
dence for us. 

GABAFRAXA, ONTARIO. 





AFTER THANKSGIVING—WHAT? 


BY TRYON EDWARDS, D.D. 








Arter Thanksgiving what? Thanks-living, 
carrying out in the life and conduct the 
true spirit of thankfulness for our mercies, 
in grateful acknowledgment of the Giver, 
and in loyal obedience to his will. 

We have enjoyed Thanksgiving day, and 
heard the Thanksgiving sermon. But this 
should be only the beginning. Like the 
man coming late to church, and meeting 
the congregation dispersing, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘* What! is it all done?” and to whom 
the reply was, ‘‘No! itis all said, but all 
to be done,” 80 we should feel, now the day 
of thanksgiving is over—the day was one 
of thanksgiving, and now and in all the 
future is the time for thanks-living. The 
duty of being thankful has been urged. 
How shall we fulfill it, and carry out the 
lesson? How manifest our thankfulness, 
not merely for the day, but for the year, 
and through our entire life? We may and 
ought to do it: 

1. By keeping up the constant, habitual 
sense of God's goodness tous. Too often we 
look away from the blessings we have to 
think of and desire those we have not. We 
dwell on our deprivations, or trials and sor- 
rows, and so forget the blessings of the past, 
and fail to appreciate those of the present. 
And so, instead of rejoicing in the mercies 
of the day, we repine that they are not 
greater and richer, and forget what we have 
in worrying anxieties or wishes for the fu- 
ture. Far wiser and better to reverse this 
process, and dwell less on what we have not, 
and more, with considerate and daily thank 
fulness, on the many blessings we have. We 
are not to think that one day of thanksgiv- 
ing is an acknowledgment in full for the 
year; that one day's service, even of sin- 
cere gratitude, is to offset the score of twelve 





months or a lifetime of God's mercies. 





But, as every day we receive his gifts, so, 
every day, we are to cherish a thankful 
spirit, and every day, in our hearts and 
lives, acknowledge the great source of our 
blessings. 

We may also carry out the spirit of thanks- 
giving in our lives, 

2. By cherishing a contented and trustful 
spirit. The story is told of one who, after 
having enjoyed unbroken health for fifty 
years, in his fifty-first year was stricken 
down with painful sickness, under the suf- 
fering of which he was at first greatly im- 
patient and fretful. But then he thought 
with himself: ‘God might have given me 
fifty years of sickness and suffering, and 
only one of health; and I will rather be 
thankful for my many years of health, than 
repine at this one of sickness. And so we 
should rather look gratefully to what we 
have, or have had, than despondingly or 
murmuringly to what we have not. For 

* When we have truly thanked the Lord, 
For every blessing sent, 


But little time will then remain 
For murmur or lament.” 


The past should show us that he who has 
so long provided for us may be trusted to 
provide for us still. Every past blessing 
should make us trustful for the future, and 
contented with the allotments of our all- 
wise and loving Father, who, as he cares 
for the birds and lilies, will much more care 
for us and provide for all our needs. 

So, too, we may carry out, in our lives, 
the true spirit of thanksgiving, 

8. By thinking of the wants and minister- 
ing to the needs of others. It is a striking 
thought, that, as in the Lord’s Prayer, we 
are taught to say, not ‘‘my Father,” but 
‘‘our Father,” thus recognizing all man- 
kind as our brethren, so we are taught, 
each one of us, to pray not *‘ give me,” but 
“give us, each day our daily bread; thus 
asking for others the same supply of tem- 
poral blessings which we seek, and for 
which we should give thanks for ourselves. 
And in the old day of Jewish thanksgiving, 
the command was, ‘‘Go your way, eat the 
fat, and drink the sweet, and send portions 
to them for whom nothing is prepared, .. . 
for the joy of the Lord is your strength.” 


_And so God’s goodness to us, which we 


recognize in days of public thanksgiving, 
should lead us to do good to others. Every 
blessing we receive, we should feel is a 
debt of benevolence to our fellowmen. 
‘*The poor,” says Christ, ‘* ye have always 
with you.” And if we fail in benevolence 
to them, we fail in true thankfulness to him. 
Not only from days of public thanksgiving, 
but from every blessing we receive, there 
sounds to us a voice from Heaven, ‘ Freely 
ye have received, freely give,” inculcating 
afresh, what, for this world, is one of the 
most blessed of all Christianity’s lessons, 
that we ‘‘ rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep”; that we 
live in habitual sympathy with the wants 
of others, and do what we can to aid and 
bless them. 

And, once more, we can carry out, in our 
lives, the true spirit of thanksgiving, if, 

4. We let all our mercies but lead us nearer 
to their Giver, and to seek for ourselves the 
Sull blessedness of Heaven. Every gift or 
blessing, as it comes from God, should lead 
our thoughts and our hearts to bim. We 
may enjoy earthly blessings, but never make 
them our highest joy; may possess them, 
but not allow ourselves to be possessed by 
them; may receive and prize them, as we 
do flowers, for their beauty and fragrance, 
but never as garlands or crowns for our 
heads; may make them our encouragement, 
but not our confidence; may use them as 
cheering aids on our heavenward way, but 
not so love them as to rest in them as our 
heaven on earth. And so every mercy 
should lead our thoughts habitually to 
God, and fill us with daily and devout 
grativude to him here, and thus aid in pre- 
paring us for that blessed world where 
thanksgiving and thanksliving are eternal! 

GOUVERNEUR, N, Y. 


in 
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GeneRaLs Grant and Beauregard met the 
other day in the office of The Century, for 
which magazine both are contributing remin- 
iscences of the War. But all the war talk they 
indulged in was the following: ‘I don’t see that 
you have changed much in twenty years,” said 
Grant. ‘I have always believed that my cam- 
paigning did me a world of good, physically,” 
replied Beauregard. 








Sanitary. 
CHOLERA. SHALL IT COME? 


Tue occurrence of cholera in Paris has again 
aroused popular attention, and leads most 
American physicians to fear its prevalence in 
our own country in 1885. That the notice should 
be served upon us so long in advance is a great 
mercy ; and yet how few of our cities have done 
anything more than talk, leaving undone so 
many things which every considerate citizen 
knows ought to be done. One of our own sani- 
tary engineers, writing a year since as to the 
sewerage of Paris, says: ‘‘ A commission is con- 
sidering the best manner for relieving the city 
of Paris of its renowned odors—odors which pre- 
vail not only in the public streets, but almost 
universally within houses of all classes. At 
present every house has its cesspool or vault, in 
which all waste organic matter is retained for 
long periods, during which its fermentation acts 
as a source of great contamination of the air, 
and presumably of a serious infection, originat- 
ing epidemics of Typhoid fever and other 
zymotic diseases.” How true is this statement 
as to too many of our American cities! While it 
is not claimed that this will originate cholera 
all admit that this is not only a soil, but the nest 
for cholera to breed in. Indeed, not a few assert 
that, when cholera is prevalent, such places have 
outbreaks in which common bowel diseases take 
on a cholera type, without other exposure. Ina 
recent discussion at a conference at the Interna- 
tional Health Exhibition, several India pbysi- 
cians gave facts in illustration of this view. We 
cannot too often recall the warning words of Dr. 
Simon, of London. 

“ Practica}ly, the business of resisting cholera on 
any large scale resolves itself into aims of preven- 
tion. And,in contrast with the powerlessness of 
curative medicine, the preventive power which we 
possess is among the happiest possessions of sci- 
ence. For public use in this country the all-impor- 
tant principle of cholera prevention is that cholera 
derives all its epidemic destructiveness from filth, 
and specially from excremental uncleanliness. 
The local conditions of safety are, above all, these 
two: (1) That, by appropriate structural works, all 
the excrementa! produce of the population shall be 
80 promptly and so thoroughly removed that the in- 
habited places in its air and soil shall be absolutely 
without fecal impurities; and (2) that the water 
supply of the population shall be derived from such 
sources and conveyed in such channels that its con- 
tamination by excrement is impossible.” 

Next in importance to this is the guarding all 
bowel affections by the use of remedies when- 
ever the first indications of any disorder are 
manifest. Recently the medical officer of the 
port of New York held a conference with the 
State Health Officers of New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut, and those of New York City 
ani Brooklyn, and also availed himself of the 
advice of Dr. Stephen Smith, of the National 
Board, Dr. Vanderpool, former Health Officer 
of the Port, and a few others. No more impor- 
tant point was made at this conference than 
that having relation to the inspection of all per- 
sons coming to this country at the point of de- 
parture, and provision to secure during the pas- 
sage a Gaily inquiry from each passenger, as to 
the least symptoms of diarrheal trouble. It 
was claimed that, if such a plan were enforced 
by the general Government, no person could 
arrive at this port with cholera. Such is the 
confidence of experienced physicians that pre- 
monitory symptoms can be met in every case. 
The fact that the voyage is usually about ten 
days, that the ship company are necessarily 
kept where they can be under strict observation, 
and that early symptoms are usually so controll- 
able is the strongest reason why the general Gov- 
ernment should take immediate action. It is 
not enough to give consular power; but it is 
also best, as was done this Summer at two or 
three ports abroad, to put medical officers in 
charge of inspection, who shall also enjoin sur- 
geons of vessels to make daily inspection. It is 
true that we have not jurisdiction of those on 
the high seas, but it is equally true that we have 
jurisdiction when they seek to land, and that 
strictness as to open-sea laws is, for prudential 
reasons, within our reach. 

If cholera has oecurred, the opening and airing 
of baggage at sea or at quarantine is quite as 
important as dealing with the person. It is very 
assuring to know the confidence that medical 
men have in the modes of checking cholera. The 
weakness of the cause is that cities are too slow 
to provide means to carry out the exactness of 
detail which is essential. However interesting 
and ultimately useful the views of Koch and 
others may be as to the comma bacillus, our 
present relief is not to come by speculating about 
it. If corrosive sublimate, in the proportion of 
about one ounce to eight gall ons of water, is the 
best external disinfectant, and if itis true that, 
in a dry atmosphere, the bacillus is very short- 
lived, we will, as far as we can, avail ourselves of 
sublimate and dryness. But the radical and 
effectual way is to dry up the fountains of stored 
and accumulated filth, and to deal with that 
initial disturbance of the bowels in which no 
such bacillus has as yet been found. Nor are we 
to have our attention so fastened upon cholera 
as to forget that our constant losses from 
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zymotic or preventable diseases are far worse 
than those which any epidemic causes. The 
constant effort of domiciliary and city life must 
be to conform to the laws of Nature, or, where 
this is impossible, so to adjust persons and sur- 
roundings as to reduce the infractions upon the 
natural Jaws and conditions of life toa minimum. 
Where persons, families and communities are 
willing to work by this rule, science and experi- 
ence are wonderful handmaids, and are ready on 
right and left, each with a helping hand. But 
alas! city fathers, as well as others, generally pre- 
fer to wait until they are in the peril, so that it 
has been said that the only efficient sanitary 
officer is an epidemic. 

A good clergyman in Connecticut had long 
besought two of his deacons, who were also 
selectmen of the town, to repair a walk over a 
dangerous slough, but all in vain, until one of 
them fell in, and was unable to extricate him- 
self. It was the clergyman who hallooed for help 
for him, crying: ‘Come! come! for my good 
deacon is stirring in this matter.” Let us have 
our stir now, and so not fall victims to our delay. 


Science. 


THE ALGIC FLORA OF THE ARC- 
TIC SEAS. 


Tue Swedish Arctic explorers have made im- 
portant contributions to our knowledge of the 
Arctic flora. There has just appeared a work on 
the alge by Professor Kjellman. The principal 
flora of the Arctic sea belongs to the shore belt 
stretching from low tide mark down to a depth 
of thirty-six meters. Here the alge are richest. 
The characteristic forms are leaf-weed (Lamin- 
ariew), and coral alge (Oorallinacew). Some of 
the !eaf-weed alge attain a length of four meters 
and the top leaf a width of one meter. They 
are the trees of the sea, The Corallinacee form 
one of the wonders of the terrestrial flora. They 
look like real corals or some kind of stone. They 
are perfectly hard, being impregnated with 
chalk, and have a peculiar soft rosy or grayish 
red color. Often they appear as detached balls, 
attaining a diameter of twenty centimeters, On 
the shores of Spitzbergen and Novya Zemlya 
the sea-bottom is for miles covered by deep lay- 
ers formed of such balls. There as many as 145 
other species of Arctic algw, but they are small 
or few in number. 

Nearly all Arctic alge live several years, and, 
in order that they may be able to effect the work 
of propagation and nourishment with the little 
supply there is of heat and light, their organs 
are in operation during the dark as well as the 
light season. Whilst wintering at the northern- 
most part of Spitzbergen in 1872—’73, Professor 
Kjellman observed, in the middle of the Winter 
—viz., at a time when the sun was lowest, and 
the darkness, therefore, most intense—that a 
considerable development and growth of the 
organs of nourishment took place, while, as 
regards the organs of propagation, he found 
that it was just at this season that they were 
most developed. Spores of all kinds were pro- 
duced and became mature, and they developed 
into splendid plants. The Arctic algw, there- 
fore, present the remarkable spectacle of plants 
which develop their organs of nourishment, and 
particularly their organs of propagation, all the 
year round, even during the long Polar night, 
growing regularly at a temperature of between 
—1° and —2° C., and even attaining a great size 
at a temperature which never rises above freez- 
ing-point. 

The result at which Professor Kjellman ar- 
rived was that the algw flora of the Arctic 
Ocean is not an immigrant flora, but that its 
origin lay in the Polar Sea itself. This theory 
is, he believes, proved by the fact that the Arc- 
tic alge flora is rich in endemic species. There 
are many species found both in the Northern 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, a large percent- 
age of which reaches very far north in the Arc- 
tic Sea, and which have attained a high degree 
of development there, being characteristic alge 
of the Arctic Ocean ; and that these species have 
been originated there, and gradually spread to 
the other two oceans is more than probable. If 
this be so, Professor Kjellman estimates the 
number of species whose origin must be referred 
to the Arctic Ocean at one hundred—i. é., about 
60 per cent. of the entire algm flora. 

In the sea around Northern Norway, through 
which the Gulf Stream flows, and where there is 
no ice Winter or Summer, the flora is more copi- 
ous than in the true Arctic Ocean, the total num- 
ber of algw species being 194. 

With regard to the general character of the 
alge flora of the Norwegian Polar Sea, it must 
be described as a mixed flora, made up of 
species belonging partly to the Arctic and partly 
to the Atlantic Oceans, and some endemic ones. 
Professor Kjellman believes that the former are 
the original species characteristic of the spot, 
and that they are remnants from the time when 
the Arctic Ocean was larger than it is at pres- 
ent—i. ¢., during the glacial period. The Atlan- 
tic species have immigrated during more recent 
times with the Galf Stream, as they have by de- 


the Norwegian Polar sea, must, on the whole, 
now be referred to the Atlantic Ocean. 

It has already been said that the alge flora of 
the west coast of Greenland occupies a transi- 
tory po8ition between that of the North Atlantic 
and that of the true Arctic Ocean. According to 
W. G. Farlow (‘‘Marine Alge of New England 
and Adjacent Coasts,” 1881) this is far more the 
case with alge flora of the northern parts of the 
United States, and it may be of interest to note 
that, by the aid of the Polar current flowing there, 
a considerable number of true Arctic alge have 
succeeded in penetrating to the forty-second de- 
gree of latitude—i, e., the latitude of Central 
Italy, or perhaps, more correctly speaking, have 
remained on the shores of New England from 
the very period when the Arctic Ocean extended 
thither at the time of the Glacial Age. 

An extended article on Professor Kjellman’s 
work is contained in Nature (Oct. 30th) from 
which the above is summarized. 


Biblical Research. 


Gustavus Arminius Marx, theological licen- 
tiate at Leipzig, has rendered a good and con- 
venient service to biblical students, in a little 
tract of sixty pages, entitled ‘‘ Traditio Kabbin- 
orum Veterrima de Librorum Veteris Ordine 
atque Origine,” published by J. Drescher. The 
chief merit of the work is its furnishing a criti- 
cal text, with a very respectable critical appa- 
ratus in the foot-notes and introductory matter 
of the tradition respecting the origin and order 
of the Old Testament books as preserved in the 
treatise Baba bathra of the Babylonian Talmud. 
After this amended and critically annotated text 
of the Baraytha and added Gemara, follows a 
translation likewise provided with abundant 
notes, in which Wright’s translation is followed 
up with a good deal of pugnacious pertinacity, 
and a mas3 of grammatical and lexicographical 
comments indulged in, with other needed refer- 
ences; then follows the ‘* Commentatio,” with 
a great variety of pertinent matters, touching 
almoat every subject which the inquirer would 
like to discuss. This appears to be almost, if not 
actually, the first time that this tradition has 
had a separate treatment by itself; and it is ex- 
ceedingly convenient for those to have who com- 
monly are shut up to the bare mention or sum- 
mary of it in introductions to the Scriptures. 
In matters pertaining to the Great Synagogue, 
the author sides with Kuenen and Robertson 
Smith rather than with Fiirst, Bloch, and 
Wright, and still holds pretty well to Jewish 
tradition. He generally prefers statements of 
fact to personal theorizing, and mostly seems to 
voice his own opinion in the statement of an 
ancient writer. Thus, for instance, he, appar- 
ently, as well as the talmudical doctors, thinks 
that Job lived before the time of Moses, but 
that the book of Job was written about the time 
of the exile. He is evidently a believer, also, in 
the late origin of the present three-fold division 
of our Hebrew Bibles, The tract is so fully con- 
densed and interesting, that a summary ot its 
points of value would need to be almost a copy 
of it, 





...-Still another work on the “ Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles” is that of G. Bonnet- 
Maury, professor in the Faculté de Theologie 
Protestante, of Purie. This is a French transla- 
tion and commentary, but by no means 80 vo- 
luminous or striking as might have been expected 
from the known diligence of the author, who is 
known to have pushed his inquiries everywhere, 
and gathered up every possible publication on 
the subject. His work isa brochure of thirty- 
six pages, and little more than a rewording of 
a dissertation read last May before the Theolog- 
ical Society of Paris, and published in the Crit- 
ique Philosophique and Critique Religieuse. The 
translation is a trifle free, but with some decided 
singularities, sueh as rendering ‘kill a child by 
abortion,” in Chapter II, by avorter enfant 
congudans ladébauche. In the last chapter, the 
éxrrerdcews is rendered by déploiement, and still 
further explained in the notes as the déploiement 
de nuages, or orderly moving away of the clouds, 
As to age and country, Professor Bonnet-Maury 
follows Bryennios, Harnack, and Hilgenfeld, and 
puts it down as from 160—190 A.D., originally 
composed in Egypt. He has a mild theory of 
later recensions and additions,and a deal of 
other pleasant reading ; but the author’s knowl- 
edge of other treatises is quite as conspicuous as 
his own grasp of the subject. 


... At the Marina of Larnaka, in Cyprus, at 
the harbor of ancient Citium, was a mound com- 
posed mostly of potsherds and other débris near 
which Pococke found a number of Phonician in- 
scriptions more than two hundred years ago, and 
about which recently were found many handles 
of Rhodian jars, with the name of the eponym 
of the year stamped upon them. The leveling 
of this mound, in order to fillup a stagnant 
pool near by, disclosed a number of ancient 
foundations, of various ages, but also two 
Pheenician inscriptions, which record the offer- 
ings given for various temple purposes. In 
both the ‘‘ dogs” figure, in connection with the 
‘“‘strangers” or parasites. Judging by purely 





grees become so prominent that the alge flora of 


dogs were “scortutores viriles,” as in certain 
places in the Old Testament, and as they are 
here understood by a majority of interpreters. 
But the fact that dogs were an object of chari- 
table contribution at Epidaurus, has led some 
scholars to suppose that the *‘dogs” here were 
really dogs, and not the vile human characters 
which attended the baths and temples. The in- 
scriptions are now in the British Museum. 








Missions, 


Some months ago, in these columns, we made 
mention of the establishment of an agricultural 
colony of Jewish refugees in the village of Artuf, 
near Jerusalem, managed by a London society. 
A German traveler recently made it an object to 
investigate the origin and status of this some- 
what remarkable movement, and of his interest- 
ing account, just published, we reproduce the 
substance. The affair began in May, 1882, A 
large number of Russian and Roumanian refugees 
came to Jerusalem with the hope that their 
brethren in the sacred city, who now number 
18,000, would welcome them asa desirable addi- 
tion to their forces. In this they were bitterly 
disappointed. They were denied all sympathy 
and aid, as they came with little or no money. 
The refugees were in a terrible plight, as there 
were many families among them with eight or 
ten children, and scarcely a penny in their 
pockets. Finally, when almost at the verge of 
starvation, they appealed to the Protestant mis- 
sionaries, who, in their great surprise at an appeal 
from such a source, scarcely knew what to do, 
but found the unfortunate willing to listen to the 
truth of the Gospel. The missionaries endeavored 
to secure work for them, so that they would not 
lose their self-respect, as they had not been beg- 
gars, but generally farmers of some possessions, 
The mission had a piece of property, the so- 
called sanatorium, a short distance from ihe 
Northern or Damascus gate. The land was ina 
bad condition, but soon afew sheds were put up, 
that offered shelter. These were made as habi- 
table as possible, and the strangers asked to 
come and work, They complied, in most cases, 
quite willingly, much to the surprise of the mis- 
sionaries, who were not accustomed to see Jews 
willing to engage in field labor. But still this 
arrangement could be onlya temporary one, In 
1883, the Rev. H. Friedlaiider, one of the mis- 
sionaries, hastened to England and managed to 
effect the organization of a special committee for 
the Artuf movement, and organized also a local 
committee at Jerusalem. Artuf lies among the 
hills of Jordan, some twelve or fifteen miles west 
of Jerusalem, on an elevation between two wadis, 
and is probably the place where Samson was 
born, and is one of the oldest villages in Pales- 
tine. The inhabitants are mostly Mohammedan 
fellahs, who became so poor that, a few years 
ago, the dragoman of one of the Consuls in Jeru- 
salem bought the whole village, and from him 
the missionaries have just bought it. The peo- 
ple of Artuf subsist mostly on their herds, and 
live in twenty-four miserable huts. The mission 
thus bought the land, and erected some tempo- 
rary sheds, in which the refugee Jews reside ; 
but the object is, as soon as possible, to secure a 
home for each family, and also a separate sec- 
tion of land. At present they all work to- 
gether. The overseer is a converted Jew, who 
has some subordinates, to whom he assigns the 
work for each day. Work begins at 7 a.M., pre- 
ceded each morning by a Jewish service. The 
evangelical service takes place in the evening. 
Some of the men watch the fields during the day 
to protect them from the devastation of robbers 
and wild beasts ; others watch the herds, others 
work in the fields, others engage in other work 
for the common good. No wages are paid for 
this work ; and the results of the labor are atter- 
ward divided among them, The whole col- 
ony is regarded as one large family, engaged in 
one work and enjoying the fruits of their labor 
together. The head steward is also a proselyte ; 
his daughter has commenced an evangelical 
school. The mission compels these people to 
send their children to school, but does not force 
them to take part in the religious instruction. 
But one father has refused to permit his children 
to attend their instruction. These people speak 
mostly acorrupt German, the Jewish jargon ; two 
of the emigrants speak Arabic, one being from 
Mosal, the other from Egypt. According to the 
present plan, it is the endeavor of those who have 
the matter in hand to have it develop itself and 
soon to put it upon an independent footing. A 
Jewish missionary is also soon to be sent there, 
The present overseer was formerly engaged in 
mission work in Abyssinia, and is a friend of 
Missionary Flad. The new colony consists, for 
the most part, of peaceable men, and Christians 
have no trouble in dealing with them. These 
Jews no longer look upon the Gospel as some- 
thing that pollutes them, but as a means of in- 
struction. In Palestine they feel themselves 
more as being in their fatherland; and for this 
reason the missionaries lay more stress upon 
their nationality. They hope that, in the future, 
a national Jewish-Christian Church will be organ- 
ized in the Holy Land. The Jewish-Christian 
questions of the apostolic days are also again 





help but see in this movement a wedge driven 
into their traditionalism, The Hebrew papers 
are warning against it. They maintain that the 
Jews at Artuf have been made tame through 
hunger, and that these do not think of becoming 
Christians. ‘Christians they will not be; Jews 
they are no longer; they are really nothing at 
all any more; they will be lost and ruined when 
Friedlaiider no longer gives them any money,” 
is the sentiment of the Jews. 


School and College. 


Tue Managing Committee of the American 

School at Athens has just held its semi-annual 

meeting in Princeton. Twelvé or more of the 

leading colleges in this country have united for 

the purpose of establishing this school. Each 

college contributes an equal share for its sup- 

port, and one professor is elected each year to 

go on a leave of absence at half salary as the Di- 

rector at Athens. Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of 
Harvard, was the first chosen, There are two 
classes in the school—those who come with some 
definite object in view, such as professiona 

study of Greek architecture, and those who seek 
only a general cultivation in classical studies, 
Professor Goodwin had under him regularly 
eight students, who were all graduates of uni- 
versities, Some had taken a year or more in 
Germany, and came to Athens to complete their 
education. Each student is expected to produce 
every year one or more original papers. No 
regular course of instruction is given; the Di- 
rector simply gives hints, enjoys oversight, and 
provides facilities in the prosecution of the orig- 
inal work of the students. Professor Van Ben- 
schoten, the present director, writes that the 
library now contains upward of 2,000 volumes 
and all the leading archwological journals, and 
is in constant use by the American and English 
residents and travelers. An election for direc- 
tors was held, For the ensuing year, to succeed 
Professor Van Benschoten, Professor Harkness, 
of Brown, was chosen; and the director to suc- 
ceed him Professor D’Oogee, of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 











... At Princeton, radical changes have been 
introduced in the system of grading. Each 
class is to be divided into six groups, according 
to merit. The first and second groups will be 
designated at graduation magna cum laude and 
cum laude respectively. Each student’s rank in 
each study is to be calculated by the profeasor in 
that department, and these individual ranks are 
to be reported to the Registrar, who computes 
the student’s general rank. This rank is not 
made public, but the student is placed in his 
proper group. The first group will contain 
about one-tenth of the entire class, The second, 
third, fourth, and fifth groups will contain about 
one-fifth of the class each, while group six will 
be formed of the remainder. Reports will be 
issued twice a year, stating the student’s general 
group number and his group number in each 
study. The honor group of each class will be 
the first and second, and the names of the stu- 
dents in these will be published each year in the 
catalogue, This system will take effect imme- 
diately, but will not affect the present Senior 
Class, 


...-The Trustees of the Toronto Baptist The- 
ological School propose to popularize the in- 
stitution by creating a ‘‘Senate” made up of 
members elected by the Trustees, the Faculty, 
the Alumni, the faculties of Acadia and Wood- 
stock Colleges, and each of the four Missionary 
Conventions of the Baptista of Canada. To this 
Senate it is proposed to commit the manage- 
ment of the educational work of the institution, 
the Board of Trustees retaining only (1) the 
care and management of the property; (2) the 


management and control of the finances; (8) 
the appointment and dismissal of all professors, 
tutors, and teachers upon the recommendation 
of the Senate, and subject to the rights and pow 
ers of such Senate. 


....Glasgow University has just been called 
upon to elect a Chancelor in the place of tho 
late Duke of Buccleugh. Among the leading 
candidates was the Marquisof Bute, to whom the 
University is deeply grateful for his munificent 
benefactions to the new buildings. He would 
perhaps have been chosen unanimously, but for 
the fact that he is a Roman Catholic and also # 
Tory of an antiquated stripe. Another candidate 
was the Earl of Stair, a good Liberal as well as @ 
sound Protestant, facts which have much weight 
in Scotland. . On the vote the tigures stood : the 
Earl of Stair 187, the Marquis of Bute 134, Lord 
Reay 25, and Lord Balfour 3. 

....The following are the subjects for ora- 
tions for the thirty-first Clark prize exhibition 
in oratory at Hamilton College: “ The Railway 
in American Politics,” ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Repre- 
sentations of the Human Will,” ‘Hildebrand 
and Cromwell,” ‘‘The battle of Monmouth,” 
“The Mission of Thomas Carlyle,” and ** The 
Power of a State as Determined by Manufacture 


second Head prize oratio 
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PF evsonalities, 


Cax this extraordinary story be true? Frau 
von Berckefeldt, a daughter of one of the 
brothers of Brockhaus, the well-known Leipzig 
publishing firm, and a niece of Richard Wag- 
ner, the composcr, is living in Chicago in 
straitened circumstances, having incurred the 
enmity of her family by her marriage against 
their will. Her husband, Baron Alexander von 
Berckefeldt, once a staff officer in the army of 
Hanover, afterward a captain of grenadiers in 
the Prussian Army and military commander of 
the large seaboard city 6f Dantzig, when rheu- 
matism compelled him to retire from active ser- 
vice, is now working at oue dollar a day in a 
Chicago fertilizer factory. 





.. Who says that discussion in our legislative 
halls isso uniquely unparliamentary? In the 
House of Commons Mr. Gladstone has been called 
“a cackling old goose,” and Mr. Chamberlain 
“a political drunkard,” and Lord Randolph 
Churchill has been threatened with a horse- 
whipping if he ever sets foot in Birmingham. 


-..-Madame Krapotkine, the wife of the im- 
prisoned prince and exile, has not yet attained her 
thirtieth year. She is said to be rather short in 
stature, though gracefully formed, and witha 
dark complexion, made fascinating by her clean- 
cut, regular features, and deep, expressive black 
eyes. 


..Lady Florence Dixie lately sent a large 
wreath of African immortelles to the Queen at 
Balmoral, requesting that it might be laid upon 
the grave of John Brown. In return the Queen 
sent her a copy of one of Landseer’s paintings. 
Lady Florence seems to bave made by the plan. 


.-The Hon. Joseph Grinnell, of New Bed= 
ford, is ninety-six years old, and marvelously 
well preserved. Mr. N. P. Willis’s second wife 
was the adopted daughter of Mr. Grinnell, his 
first wife having been an Englieh lady, the 
daughter of a general in the British Army. 


... Mr, Singerley, the millionaire proprietor of 
The Philadelphia Record, has a Crassus-like 
mania for houses. He bas built 250 in the 
northwestern part of Philadelphia, and intends 
to build 750 more. The 1,000 will be worth on 
an average about #6,000 each. 


. Mr. Edmund W. Gosse visits this country 
on a ten weeks’ leave of absence. He propores 
to deliver six addresses on English poetry at the 
Lowell Institute on Tuesdays and Fridays of the 
first three weeks of December. He will be the 
guest of Mr. W. D, Howells. 


.-Exactly two “Presidents by accident,” 
Millard Fillmore and Chester A, Arthur, has 
this state furnished ; but only one President by 
election until this year, Martin Van Buren, 
elected forty-eight years ago, He, too, had to re- 
sign a gubernatorial post. 


..--General Berdan, of sharp-shooting fame 
(to whose daughter Mr. F, Marion Crawford has 
just been married), was some time ago offered a 
field-marshalship by the Sultan ; but he declined 
it, saying he could never wear any other than 
the American uniform, 


--..S8ome recent reports describe the Mudir of 
Dongola asa slight, delicate man, with a pen- 
sive face, lighted up by two large black, lumin- 
ous eyes, between which projects a preternat- 
urally large nose, hooked like a vulture’s beak. 


--Ae Constable of Windsor Castle, Count 
Gleichen holds a sinecure paying more than 
$5,500 a year. He was appointed to jit as the 
successor of Prince Albert, who held it and drew 
the salary for many years, 


..Mre, Susan B. Anthony says that the Wo- 
man Suffrage Party are disappointed at the de- 
feat of the Republican Party ; but they hope that 
the Democracy will be friendly to them. 


--Lord Lorne is still desirous of becoming 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and there is some 
probability of the place being given him next 
Spring, should Lord Spencer retire. 


....“‘ Jefferson Davis is now the last of his 
line,” says the Al/anta Constitution, **He has 
been married twice and has no male descendant 
who bears his name. 


.. Victor Hugor has purchased a site on the 
Paris street that bears his name, and will have a 
fine mansion erected thereon for himself and 
family. 


..Captain Eads has been asked by the Em- 
peror of Brazil for advice concerning important 
harbor improvements at Rio Grande do Sul. 


.-+» Prince Bismarck isin favor of establish- 
ing much more direct passenger communication 
between Berlin and London than exists. 


..Mrs. McElroy will take the helm at the 
White House again this Winter. 


...-Mise Louisa M. Alcott will spend the Win- 
ter in Boston. 





Pebbles, 


..There are two kinds of drafts, my son. 
One you get cold by, the other you get gold by. 





....In a bedroom furnishing, as in life, it will 
be found that the greater the *‘ sham,” the bigger 
the “‘ spread.” 

... Stern Parent: “ Another bad report, my 
son.” ‘Yes, Papa; you must really talk to my 


teacher, or he will keep on doing it.” 
.. Fond Mother : “ Are you better, my dear?” 


Little Effie: “I dunno. Is the jelly all gone?” 
Fond Mother : **Yes.” Little Effie: ‘‘ Well, I'm 
well enough to get up, then.” 


. “That is a very handsome picture,” he ob- 
served politely to the artist. ‘ What do you call 
it?” ‘That is a study from still life.” ‘* What 
is the name of it?” ‘‘A Tramp at Work.” 


..A reporter, in writing an account of a 
Chicago ball, said that the belle of the evening 
* looked au fait.” The compositor thought that 
he knew better, and set it up so as to read, she 
‘looked’all feet.” 


. Officer inspecting ranks, Sargeant Ma- 
jor following—Officer; ‘Private Atkins hasn't 
shaved this morning, Sergeant Major.” Ser- 
geant Major: “He is going to let his beard 
grow, sir.” Officer; ‘I can’t have men coming 
on parade like this, Any man wanting to grow 
a beard must do it in his own time and not on 
parade. 


..“* Will you want a sample-room, sir?” 
asked a hotel clerk of a guest who had just reg- 
istered. ‘No, sir,” was the pompous reply. 
“Tam a lawyer, sir, nota drummer. Iam not 
selling merchandise. I am selling brains.” 
‘“*Ah! I see,” said the clerk, ‘‘Of course you 
don’t want a sample-room when you don’t carry 
any samples.” 


..A minister's wife said to her husband: 
**It seems unjust that a lawyer should receive 
#100 or more for obtaining a divorce, while you 
often do not get more than $2 for performing a 
marriage ceremony.” “It does seem a little 
unjust,” the good man assented, mildly. ‘But 
still, in the case of the lawyer, the value received 
is a good deal greater.” 


.-A gang of Italian laborers near Saratoga 
were recently cut down ten centsa day. Instead 
of striking, they cut an inch off their shovel 
blades at night. The ‘“ boss” asked what it 
meant, and Baldwin’s Guide reports that one of 
the men replied: ‘*Not so much pay, not so 
much dirt lift. All right, the job last the more 
long. Italian no strike.” 


..A tramp applied to an Elizabeth woman 
for food one day last week, and she scolded him, 
saying : ‘Why don’t you come at a decent time, 
right after dinner or breakfast—not in the middle 
‘of the morning?” He said ,‘I hain’t got no 
watch” in such a piteous manner that she relented 
and went to the kitchen to get him something. 
Meanwhile her reproof sank deep into his heart, 
and to guard against making such a mistake in 
the future, he walked into the parlor and carried 
off the handsome mantel clock. 


.-It is but a step-oh 

Down to the dep-oh. 

The way is quite steep-oh 

That leads to the deep-oh. 

I shipped on a grape-oh 

Just by the day-poh. 

In a store near the dee-pot 

I bought this small teapot. 
Perhaps, to end the agitation, 
We'd better henceforth call it station, 


..The late Dr. Macadam used to tell of a 
tipsy Scotchman, making his way home upon a 
bright Sunday morning, when the good folk were 
wending their way to the kirk. A little dog 
pulled a ribbon from the hand of a lady who was 
leading it, and as it ran away from her, she ap- 
pealed to the first passer-by, who heppened to be 
the inebriate, asking him to whistle for her 
poodle. ‘*Woman!” he retorted, with that so- 
lemnity of visage which only a Scotchman can as- 
sume : ‘Woman, this is no day for whustlin’ !” 


. Johnny: “Ma, may I take the baby car- 
riage? I want to play with it a little while.” 
Mother: “Well, Johnny, I should think you 
might ask to take baby, too. You know that the 
nurse has not arrived yet. I am afraid you 
don’t love your little brother very much, John- 
ny.” Johnny: **Oh! yes I do, Ma. He shall 
come, too. He'll make a splendid fireman. Billy 
Gubbins has his mother’s clothes line, the car- 
riage will be the fire engine, and there will be 
about twenty boys to pull. We'll make things 
hum.” 


.... Husband; “My dear, have you seen any- 
thing of my collar button?” Wife: “Did you 
lose it?” Husband (sarcastically): ‘ Did I lose 
it? If I hadn’t lost it I wouldn’t ask you if you 
had seen anything of it; would I?” Wife (nerv- 
ously looking about): “ Well, don’t you know 
where you lost it?” Husband (jumping up and 
down with rage): ‘‘Don’t I know where I lost 
= Oh! yes, certainly. A man would be a fool 

to lose a collar button and not know exactly 
where he lost it. I dropped it not five minutes 


“f° up in the northern part of British America, 
at's where I lost the collar button, madam.” 


_ 





Piterature. 


The prompt mention tn our lst af “Books of the Week” 
will be idered by us an equivalent to their put- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE LATEST STUDY OF THE 
DRINK QUESTION.* 


BY TITUS MUNSON OCOAN, M.D. 

















Or Mr. Axel Gustafson we know noth- 
ing whatever save through the evidence of 
this compact volume, which gathers to- 
gether the views and testimony of many 
hundred writers, English and foreign, in so 
far as that varied testimony is opposed to 
the use of alcoholic stimulants. The range 
of Mr. Gustafson’s reading has been great; 
the valuable bibliography of the subject, 
which is appended, contains the titles of 
some fourteen hundred books, monographs, 
and magazine or newspaper articles, British, 
American, French, German, and others; 
and this long array of authorities is mar- 
shaled in defense of the thesis that alcohol, 
being a poison, is always and everywhere 
an injurious thing. These, then, are the 
practical questions before us: Is there a 
safe dietetic use of wines and other liquors, 
either fermented or distilled? And, in view 
of the widespread evils that result from 
their indiscriminate use, in what way, if at 
all, can they be recommended? 

1. It is to be remarked, in the first place, 
that they have been used since the begin- 
ning of history. A writer in the New York 
Times once inquired: Is their use ‘‘ con- 
sistent with the reason and dignity of man, 
a part of the nature of things; oris it an 
unmitigated evil, the outcome of a hopeless 
depravity?” The author of the work before 
us concludes, from his survey of the subject, 
that the latter is the true alternative. So 
decided are his opinions that he 
even denies special medicinal virtues 
to alcohol, even declaring that it ‘‘ never 
is a stimulant,” and, therefore, when 
used as a stimulant, it must of course 
be wrongly used. This is logical at 
least; but what, then, isa true medicinal 
stimulant? Let us learn: ‘‘ Quassia chips, 
a quarter of an ounce; cold water, a pint.” 
This powerless infusion Mr. Gustafson, fol- 
lowing a Dr. Symes Thompson, would give 
in place of wine or brandy ‘‘ in cases where 
an artificial stimulant is useful.” It needs 
but little knowledge of medicine to recog- 
nize the futility of any such negative treat- 
ment as this as ‘‘stimulant,” or to decide 
upon the qualifications of our author to dis- 
cuss or even to understand the alcohol ques. 
tion. We will pause but a moment more 
over this question of his fitness for physio- 
logical inquiries. Turning to his defini- 
nitions of foods, we read that they are as 
follows: 

‘First, regular foods—such alimentary sub- 
stances as are usually considered food. 

**Second, condimentary foods. . . . 

“Third, supplementary and incidental foods. 

** Generally, however, only such substances as 

properly belong to the first class, are commonly 
accepted as foods.” 
J.e., such substances as are usually con- 
sidered food are commonly accepted as 
foods. Mr. Gustafson gravely sets this 
down with Dr. Anstie’s excellent defini- 
tions of foods and stimulants befure him. 
Clearly, such ideas of food and stimulant 
as these will not bring us very far on our 
way. 

Von Bibra, in the preface to his work on 
‘** Narcotics,” estimates as follows the world. 
use of some stimulants, other than alcohol: 

“Tea is drunk by five hundred millions of peo- 
ple. 

‘Opium is used by four hundred millions, 

‘* Hasheesh by three hundred millions. 

** Paraguay tea by ten millions. 

** Coca (not cocoa or cacao) by ten millions, 

** All the known nations of the world are ad- 
dicted to the use of tobacco.” 

Now this general use of stimulants is 
not, of course, a fact which is conclusive 
as to their dietetic value; yet it is one 
which cannot be passed over in a fair argu- 
ment. The cosmic use of stimulants is not 
an outgrowth of modern corruption. As 
Dr. Anstie remarks: ‘‘There is no period 
of history, there is no nation upon earth, 
in which we do not find evidence of this 
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custom; no considerable tract of the earth’s 
surface is without some special indigenous 
narcotic plant, of which the natives freely 
avail themselves, not merely for medicinal 
purposes, but for everyday use. These 
weighty statements are as free from any 
admixture of fallacy as they could possibly 
be.” 

2. We come now to the physiological 
argument, which is a purely scientific ques- 
tion,-and I will treat it as such, believing 
that facts and not prepossessions are what 
is wanted in this place, and giving some 
account of the conclusions reached by the 
best authorities as to the effect of alcohol 
on the human system. 

And first, the generalization, once a 
poison, always a poison, is not true. 
Abundant instance of its falseness can 
be given. Phosphorus is a virulent poi- 
son; but it is found in fish, and consti- 
tutes one of its excellences as a food for 
brain-workers. Nitrogen gas is poisonous; 
but, when merely mixed with oxygen, and 
not compounded, as in atmospheric air, it 
is an essential to the higher animal life. A 
poisonous acid is contained in many of 
the best and most delicious fruits. In 
physiology, asin ethics, circumstances alter 
cases, and we cannot pronounce against 
alcohol, any more than against phospho- 
rous, nitrogen or acetic acid, because, like 
those other substances, it is a poison when 
isolated. 

But it will be rejoined that alcohol is 
neither of these substances; that, whether 
it is found in wine, beer, or distilled spirits, 
alcohol is alcohol, and must be judged in- 
dependently and upon its own merits. 
Well then, waiving the more general con- 
siderations already advanced, let us, in the 
second place,examine the accused substance 
strictly as an individual problem of physi- 
ology. With the grave moral problem 
which relates to the intemperance of ex- 
cessive use of alcohol, we are not at this 
moment concerned. That question is not 
in debate. No one denies the great evils 
that result from the excessive use of alcc- 
hol. The question now before us is this: 
Is the use of alcohol of necessity injurious 
to the human economy? 

The view which prevailed for a few years 
after the famous experiments of Messrs. Lal- 
lemand, Duroy and Perrin was that alcohol 
was never assimilated, but, on the contrary, 
was entirely eliminated or ‘‘ rejected as an 
intruder,” whether by the breath or the se- 
cretions from the human system. This view 
accepted by many as conclusive between the 
years 1860 and 1864, has continued to form, 
ever since the publication of those experi- 
ments, the staple argument of many advo- 
cates of total abstinence. 


But in 1868, M. Edmond Baudot, of 
Paris, and Dr. Francis E. Anstic, of London, 
made experiments which invatidated this 
view. They showed that a considerable part 
of the alcohol ingested was not eliminated 
from the system, and was, therefore, prob- 
ably assimilated by it. We will presently ex- 
amine the nature of his conclusions. And 
in 1876 Dr. Carl Binz, of Bonn, (in the Lon- 
don Practitioner for May,) argued, from a 
series of remarkable and conclusive experi- 
ments, that alcohol in moderate quantity 
was actually assimilated in the human sys- 
tem. His words were as follows: 

‘*IT have convinced myself by a series of ex- 
periments, that alcohol is completely destroyed 
in the animal organism. If pure, it leaves no 
taint upon the breath. When this is present, it 
is attributable to some of the ethers or to fusel 
oil. The facts observed allseem to lead to the 
conclusion that alcohol in the body, just as in 
the flame of the spirit lamp, is oxidized to car- 
bonic acid and water. Such being the case, it is 
evident that every molecule of alcohol burned 
within the system must yield, not only warmth, 
but that power to accomplish work with which 
this development of caloric is always accom- 
panied.” 

But this is the same power which is de- 
veloped in the human system by the assimi- 
lation of food. 

This conclusion, if a correct one—and it has 
rot been disproved, or even to our knowl- 
edge effectively assailed—is of the first im- 
portance. Alcohol in the quantity of from 
an ounce to an ounce and a half, or what is 
contained in a pint of claret or other light 
wine, is fully digested; that is to say, it 
is entirely converted into carbonic acid 
and water. This conclusion has been be- 
fore the scientific world since 1876; and 
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in 1877 Dr. Binz published at Leipzig a 
further account of his researches, referred 
to in his bibliography at p. 546 of the work 
now under consideration. 

3. What account does Mr. Gustafson give 
of these crucial researches and conclu- 
sions? None whatever. They are passed 
over in silence; and, not content with this 
suppression, Mr. Gustafson has sought to 
put both Anstie’s and Binz’s name on the 
other side of the question. The only ref- 
erence made from that name to the text, in 
the appended list of ‘‘authorities,” is to a 
passage in which he describes Binz’s experi- 
ments of 1869, experiments which proved 
that a fall of temperature was produced by 
giving fatai doses of alcohol to dogs. These 
experiments are quoted in such connection 
as to give Professor Binz, the foremost 
among recent physiologists in establishing 
the innocuousness of moderate doses of 
alcohol, the air of arguing, with Mr. Gustaf- 
soa, that alcohol is a poison. In like man- 
ner, Dr. B. F. Richardson, a popular Eng- 
lish advocate of total abstinence, suppressed, 
in his lectures on ‘ Total Abstinence,” 
1878, all mention of the names of Anstie 
and of Binz; though Dr. Anstie had bezn 
his friend, and though, in his Cantor 
Lectures (1875) Dr. Richardson bad praised, 
not only his ‘‘ incomparable industry and 
courage,” but his ‘‘ honorable regard for 
scientific truth and honesty.” 

The suppressio veri is bad; the perversio 
veri is worse, if possible. Dr. Anstie’s ex- 
periments led him to conclude that alco- 
hol, in doses of an ounce to an ounce and a 
half, is a strengthening stimulant, closely 
allied to a true food, producing no depres- 
sive reaction or ‘* recoil” whatever. In mod- 
eration, he says, alcohol ‘‘ promotes or re- 
stores some natural action, and is no more 
liable to be followed by morbid depression 
than the revivifying influence of food.” 
‘Stimulants,’ he said, ‘‘seem to me to 
fill the réle of aliments as completely in ap- 
propriate circumstances as do those sub- 
stances to which the name of food is ordi- 
narily given”; indeed, stimulants may 
‘‘support the organism in the absence of 
ordinary food”; and many cases of this sort 
are given. The special work of Dr. Anstie 
was to distinguish carefully between the 
true stimulaut effect of alcohol and the 
narcotic effects of larger doses. ‘‘In the 
work of narcosis stimulation has not the 
slightest share.” The two effects differ 
more in kind than in degree; and, while 
nearly every stimulant we know is, in large 
doses, a poison, yet it is only in excessive 
doses that alcohol is necessarily injurious; 
in moderate doses its effects are closely 
analogous to those of a true food. And 
what are moderate doses? They vary, of 
course, with the individual; but a pint of 
light wine would represent the daily maxi- 
mum for most individuals. 

These were Dr. Anstie’s views, and they 
have been reaffirmed by more recent in- 
vestigation. How does Mr. Gustafson rep- 
resent these views in his book, which claims 
to be a résumé of the scientific testimony 
upon the subject? He says: 

‘*Dr. Anstie, in his ‘ Stimulants and Nar- 
cotics,’ (London, 1864) denies even the 
temporary strengthening of the body from 
alcohol.” Dr. Anstie nowhere denies this; 
on the contrary, as we have seen, he af- 
firms the strengthenins of the body by al- 
cohol. Mr. Gustafson then misquotes a 
passage (from p. 415 of Dr. Anstie’s book) 
‘relating to the narcotic effects of alcohol, 

and makes Dr. Anstie, as he has already 
made Professor Binz, appear to consider 
alcohol only asa narcotic poison. Here 
we have the flat perversio veri, as we have 
just seen the suppressio veri, in Mr. Gustaf- 
son’s argument. 

In his preface Mr. Gustafson says: 

“Tt will not be difficult to cite from authori- 
ties quoted by me in one sense, passages which 
may seem to modify, or even, perhaps contra- 
dict those I have selected. I cau forestall criti- 
cism on such grounds only by saying that un- 
conscious shuffling or deliberate equivocation on 
the part of an author cannot take from the in- 
trinsic value of any truth which he has once 
seen, stated and served.” 
Will our ingenuous author perhaps suggest 
more appropriate terms than ‘‘ shuffling” or 
“‘equivocation” by which to describe his 
suppression of Dr. Binz’s main conclusion, 
namely, that alcohol in moderate doses is 


or his suppression of Dr. Anstie’s main con- 
clusion, and quoting him (p. 120) to prove 
that alcohol is never auything else but a 
narcotic; or saying that he denies the 
strengthening of the body by alcohol, when 
the purpose of Dr. Anstie’s book is to 
affirm and prove it? That Mr. Gustafson 
is neither a physiologist nor a competent 
person to write on physiological questions 
may not be his fault. That he should sup- 
press or misrepresent the essential conclu- 
sions of men whom he claims (p. 563) as his 
‘* authorities” is an act which I will leave 
my readers to characterize according to 
their regard for truth and honesty, and ac- 
cording to their measure of charity toward 
faithless dealings. 

There is in English literature a sad lack 
of trustworthy intermediary writers, if I 
may call them so—writers who can compe- 
tently, readably and honestly discuss for 
the general public the researches of origi- 
nal investigators—of men like Anstie, Binz, 
Koch, Pasteur—and give the drift of their 
argument and experiment, without sup- 
pressions or falsifications, to the great com- 
munity of readers who desire the scientific 
truth, who do not wish to be partisans in 
the pursuit of the truth. Surely, the 
cause of total abstinence cannot, in the 
long run, be helped by such unscrupu- 
lous advocacy as that which we have just 
now seen. And in the lack of interme- 
diary writers who are at once honorable 
and readable, Dr. Anstie’s own original 
book of twenty years ago, *‘ Stimulants 
and Narcotics,” remains a juster exposition 
of this most interesting subject than any 
other which is generally accessible. His 
conclusions are strengthened by more 
recent research; and they stand, as a mat- 
ter of scientific record, as follows: 

4. Alcohol, in moderate doses, is a true 
stimulant. It has no narcotic quaiity what- 
ever, and produces absolutely no ‘‘reac- 
tion” or “recoil.” This is a symptom of 
the excessive or narcotic dose. 

Alcohol, in mode:ate doses, is rapidly 
and completely digested, leaving not even 
a trace of its presence on the breath; and 
it performs some of the essential functions 
of food in the human economy. 

Alcohol, while for the pertectly strong, 
heaithy, and well-fed individual itis unne- 
cessary, may be, in moderate doses, of the 
firat dietetic value to the great number of in- 
dividuals whose health or strength are ‘* be- 
low par,” or whose dietary is insufficient. 
For these the moderate use of wine or beer 
at meals is often very beneficial. 

The moderate use of alcohol, Dr. Anstie 
continues, as in the fermented liquors, wine 
or beer, does not tend to become a danger- 
ous habit, except in an extremely small 
number uf cases; and for these total absti- 
neénce is the only rule. 

He further states that the use of alcohol, 
as in the distilled liquors, is the compara- 
tively dangerous thing; it is to be avoided, 
except under a physician’s prescription. It 
is distilled alcohol that makes the drunk- 
ards. 

This is, at least, the latest, if not the 
final teaching of science in regard to the 
use of alcoholic stimulants. 
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RECENT ORIENTAL BOOKS.* 


In days of old, history relates that the Samar- 
itans were an influential, flourishing and power- 
ful people. They held their own territory well 
and proudly, and they must have been a people 
possessed with great independence of spirit, 
judging from the way in which they held their 
tenets and beliefs. What their number was in 
the time when the schism occurred between 
them and the Jews it is impossible to say; but 
they have dwindled steadily and surely until to- 
day, when there are only four hundred of this 
ancient people left. They make no converts, 
they have very little trade, and they inhabit 
Mount Gerizim, where of old the Jewish Adonai 
claimed his blessings by the hand of Moses. 
That the ancient Samaritans worshiped the 
Jewish God there is no doubt, even though their 
version of the Scriptures be different. To this 
version comp:ratively little attention has been 
paid, and we are glad to see that at last a scholar 
has risen up in the person of Dr. Heidenheim, 
who has given several years of studious work to 
the preparation of an edition of the Samari- 

* BrstiorHeca Samanirana. I, Die Samaritanieche 
Pentateuch- Version. Faxsu LiGuT FROM THE ANCIENT 
Monuments. By A. H. Savor, M. A. Religivus Tract 
Society. BasrLonian Live anp History. By E. A. 
Watts Bupes, B.A, Seme publishers. Ecyrrian 











completely digested in the human system; 


tan version of the Scriptures. He proposes to 
include in his work of twelve ‘parts litenies, 
hymns, prayers, etc., gathered together from 
books and manuscripts containing the re- 
mains of Samaritan literature, which, as 
one might expect, contains little but works 
relating to their Bible and Church. The 
previously printed versions of the Samar- 
itan Pentateuch are to be found’ in huge 
and bulky polyglots, splendid as works of refer- 
ence, but sadly lacking in critical power. But 
few variants are given, no explanations of diffi- 
cult passages are offered, and it is only the ad- 
vanced and ripe scholar who can use them with 
any advantage. In Dr. Heidenheim’s work, very 
copious notes are given, many of which entirely 
clear away difficulties from the text. The Sa- 


sion contained errors, and regarded it as a by 
no means perfect piece of work. It is quite evi- 
dent that the greater number of the errors arose 
from the ignorance and carelessness of scribes. 
On the other hand, Rabbi Eleazar, the son of 
Simon, mentions that he himself had accused 
the Samaritans of willfully falsifying a certain 
passage (Deut. xi, 30) without any advantage to 
themselves. Also, Rabbi Simon ben Eleazar 
told the scribes of the Cutbaeans or Samaritans, 
that they had falsified Deuteronomy xxv, 6, 
Photius, too, menticns that the Samaritans bad 
falsified their Octateuch in many places. He, 
however, meant Pentateuch ; but he read the He 
asa Kheth. In spite, however, of these corrup- 
tions willful and accidental, the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch and literature offer much of the greatest 
interest to the Bible student, and much of the 
greatest importance to the student of the com 
parative philology of the Semitic languages. 
For the account of the manuscripts and the edi- 
tions of the Samaritan Pentateuch, we refer the 
reader to the book itself. We hope that it will 
awake a general and lively interest in this al- 
ready too long neglected people and literature. 
It is necessary to consider the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch in the light of a Targum, and the student 
of it will be repaid for his labor by many new 
and varied ideas, 
To every one who has watched the progress 
of the recovery of the knowledge of the ancient 
Assyrians, Babylonians and Egyptians it must 
have appeared remarkable that no religious 
body or society for publication had brought the 
resulta of these discoveries in a popular form 
before their connection, But now this reproach 
is wiped away; for the Religious Tract Society 
of London has begun to publish a series of 
books in which it intends to offer to the Bible 
student a popular résumé of the works and dis- 
coveries of Assyrian and Egyptian scholars. It 
will be understood that they intend to deal prin- 
cipally with the portions of the inscriptions 
which relate facts concerning the contempora 
ries of the Jewish kings. In Assyrian and Bab- 
ylonian much light and much information are 
gained as to the Jewish nation from about 1000 
to 600 B.C. With the hieroglyphic records, how- 
ever, the case is different; for from first to last 
there ia no mention whatever of the Jews, their 
history, or their doings. It is true that the 
story of the birth of Moses is Egyptian in form 
and feeling, many of the words being found 
both in the hieroglyphic form and in its modern 
representative, the Coptic; but of the Bible nar- 
rative of the oppression and of the exodus there 
are no confirming facts whatever to be gathered 
from the monuments. Professor Sayce, in his 
little book, has given a summary of the deci- 
pherment and of the principal facts in Assyrian 
history relating to the Hebrews. He devotes a 
chapter to the exodus ; but we must say emphat- 
ically that no facts have been adduced by those 
who claim to have discovered Pithom to prove 
their case. There are hundreds of Pi-Tums or 
Pithoms in Egypt. Also, his explanation of the 
form Jehovah is starcling, to say the least. Next 
comes a chapter on the Moabite Stone and the 
Siloam inscription, of which the account will be 
read with the greatest interest. The chapter on 
the Hittites is the least satisfactory of all. The 
following chapters, relating to the expeditions 
of the Assyrians against the Jews, are extremely 
good, and point out briefly facts very important 
to the right understanding of the Books of the 
Kings. We are certain that Professor Sayce’s 
book will be widely read, and we hope that it 
will cause young and thinking men not only to 
take up but to prosecute the study of Assyrian 
with great advantage to themselves and to ali 
lovers of the Bible. 
In Babylonian Life and History the subjects 
especia'ly discussed are Babylon and its relation 
to the people of Israel. The author begins with 
an account of the meaning of the name, then 
follow some chapters giving briefly the history 
of the principal kings and events, as related by 
the monuments. The first king of whom defi- 
nite information exists is Sargon I, King of 
Agade, B. C., 3800. Following the history comes 
a chapter on the writing, illustrated by examples 
in type ae emauiaces Garand the re- 
ligion and 
added. The book is wel! illustrated and reflects 
credit on the society for its hberality. 


and History, is a compilation front the works of 





Live aNp Hystony, By M.E. Hankness. Same pub- 
lishers, 


The third book of the series, Zgyptian Life 


and others. The illustrations are appropriate 
and abapdant, andghe work will prove ivtercst- 
ing to the non-scientific and general reader. 
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THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


Wuy is it that there is always more pleasant 
entertainment, brighter; shorter stories, in Lip- 
pinoott’s than—saving their presences—any other 
periodical which is laid on our table? The au- 
thors are less famous, the pictorial element is 
variable in quality, and the magazine, like any 
other one, has its infelicitous;issues ; but, take it 
all in all, it is full of snap and cleverness, The 
artist’s and engravor’s work, in the December 
number, is excellent, particularly the view of the 
French Broad River, near Asheville. A highly 





maritans themselves considered that their ver- | Wmusing story, “Somehow,” by Mary Bigelow 


Francia, and a gracefully written and more seri- 
ous sentimental sketch from Kate Putnam Os- 
good contrasts well with it, Mr. Charles Burr 
Todd gives us an excellent glimpse of the ‘* Oil 
Region” of Pennsylvania, and, incidentally, a 
valuable summary of the rise of the great mo- 
nopolies in petroleum and their consolidation. 
An industrial paper, by M. H. Catherwood, on 
a canning factory of Lllinois is worthy attention. 
Theodore Child sets forth the story of ‘A Visit 
to Naples,” one of the whimsical adventures of 
which was a decidedly miscellaneous quarantine. 
Norman Pierson discusses ‘‘ The Philosophy and 
Art of Daneing.” (By the by, have any of our 
readers ever met with that curious old book, 
“L’Orchesographie”?) E. C. Reynolds offers a 
plea for an American Punch; and there are 
poems and along revis table besides, 
There is no distinct observance of the Holiday 
season in the Cengury. The leading attraction 
to many will, of course, be the second in the 
series of papers on “ Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War,” General Lew Wallace having fur- 
nished a graphic and detailed picture of ‘The 
Capture of Fort Donelson,” illustrated with 
maps and sketcheer. One of the most enjoyable 
and Thoreau-ish papers which John Burroughs 
has ever given us is his ‘* Winter Neighbors,” 
with its almost human characterization of Mr. 
Burrougbe’s friends, the owl, the wood-pecker, 
and the chickadees and jays, William A. Baullie- 
Grohman's name is so seldom seen in an Ameri- 
can periodical that his vivacious hunting paper 
concerning the chase of the mysterious ** Rocky 
Mountain Goat’ will appeal to sportsmen with 
especial interest. The illustrated article of the 
number, properly speaking, is Mr. Edward Dow- 
den’s “Dublin City,” a very readable paper, the 
drawings to which (not a few of them by ladies) 
are beautiful and accurate, although one can- 
not but wonder if,in the sketch “‘ Old Houses on 
the Liffey,” the boat’s name was nota bold stroke 
of the artist’s imagination, The delightful ‘“Ad- 
venture of Huckleberry Finn,” by Mark Twain, 
with its bouquet of old Soutbern life, is worth the 
price of the magazine. Who can help cmiling 
as he sees in his mind’s eye that remarkable par- 
lor in the old manor house hung round with the 
mortuary art-work of Miss Grangerford’s 
fingers?—and the incident of the runaway and 
the battle between the rival families closes the 
sketch with dramatic vigor. The definition of 
a feud between two of the *F. Fs.” of Missouri 
is worth quoting: ‘* Well,” said Buck, ‘a feud 
is this way: A man has a quarrel with another 
man and kills him ; then that other man’s brother 
kills bim; then the brothers on both sides goes 
for one another; then the cousins chip in—and 
by and by everybody’s killed off and there aint 
no more feud. But its kind of slow and it takes 
time.” There is a new serial by Miss Grace 
Denio Litchfield in Warren Lee Gose’s brisk 
“ Recollections of a Private,” a humorous pend- 
ant to Mr, Wallace’s military article mentioned ; 
and there are various additional contributions 
by Emma Lazarus, O, U. Auringer, 8. P. Lang- 
ley, Charles Barnard and others, Mr. Howells’s 
new serial novel, ‘‘The Risé Of Silas Lapham,” is 
continued. To the account of ‘ American 
Painters in Pastel,” by Mrs. Schuyler VanRens- 
salaer, we particularly beg the reader's attention. 
Too little thought to the advancement of this 
branch of art here is paid by those who are other- 
wise au courant with the art interests of the day. 
Harper's stands boldly out as the single 
‘*Chrisumas” magazine of the month's file. In 
fact, others may, perhaps, do well to avoid 
competition with so expensive and successful a 
tribute to the holiday time in special Christmas 
literary and pictorial matter. The frontispiece 
is from Hoffmann’s beautiful painting, *‘The 
Boy Jesus in the Temple,” now familiar through 
photography; Mr. Charles Dudley Warner's 
paper on ‘* Christmas Past,” succeeds it. Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster contributes a poem, “* The 
Dear Long Ago,” set to music by Mr. W. W. 
Gilchrist, and illustrated with a full-page 
drawing by Dielman. Mr. William Biaok’s 
‘*A Few Days More Driving” tells the story 
of a characteristic fournée in one of the 
English counties. Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s illustra- 
tions to “She Stoops to Conquer ” exhibit many 


of the Babylonians is | of the worst qualities of the popular-artist 


style, especially his uncertainty in handling 
and unnecessary detail; nor do we think the 
sacrifice of so much space to Goldsmith's play, 
however embellished, good judgment on the 
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an illustrated poem, “ Ogrecastle” ; and there is 
other verse in the number gy Helen Gray Cone, 
Andrew Lang, E. C. Stedman, R. H. Stoddard, 
Wallace Bruce, and a reprinting of Wordsworth’s 
wonderful sonnet, ‘‘ Clouds Lingering Yet,” 
for the sake of Mr. Parson’s accompanying pic- 
ture. We find Mr. Howells’s comedietta, ‘The 
Elevator,” dull and long drawn-out ; far inferior 
to his “‘ Register.” The central idea was good, 
but clouded, ruined by ineffective and verbose 
treatment. Saxe Holm contributes a short story, 
“Farmer Worrall’s Case”; John Esten Cooke 
another, “Toinette”; Mr. F. D. Millet a third, 
“A Capillary Crime,” extremely curious in its 
foundation upon a fact of natural philosophy ; 
and Mr. Hugh Conway prints an extravagant 
and conventional sensational sketch, ‘A ot 
Man’s Face.” Mr. E. P. Roe’s “‘ Nature's Séfal 
Story” ends just as every one will be pleased to 
have it, with the pairing off of Burt and Ger- 
trude, Amy and Webb. It is, in most respects, 
quite the best novel Mr. Roe has written. The 
long table of contents in this gigantic issue of 
the magazine prevents our further commenting 
upon its other features. Mr. George William 
Curtis's article in the Easy Chair, on “John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan at the Christmas Fire- 
side,” must not be overlooked. 

St. Nicholas exhales a Holiday atmosphere 
to delight each heart among the thousands which 
beat more joyfully with itsadvent. John G. 
Whittier, Mrs. Helen Jackson, Miss Alcott (the 
twelfth of her “Spinning-Wheel Stories”), 
Mary Hallock Foote, Miss Rossetti, J. T. Trow- 
bridge—all these are only a third of the well- 
known names which lend variety and unfailing 
interest to this attractive issue of a great juve- 
nile, if one there ever was. “Yhe magazine has 
made important preparations for its increased 
charm during the coming year ; and this is buta 
foretaste of what the lads and lasses have in 
store for them under Miss Dodge’s admirable 
catering and supervision, 

The Allantic, solid and unassuming as ever, 
contains an article of peculiar literary interest 
in Mr. Geo, E. Woodberry’s “‘ Poe’s Legendary 
Years,” in which certain facts are proved and 
fallacies disproved, as few persons except Mr. 
Woodberry are in a position to do, Stuart Chis- 
holm describes his experiences in crossing the 
Andes, a charming incident of which was bis 
sympathetic aid to the little mountain lad. Miss 
Grace Denio Litchfield contributes a clever little 
society sketch, ‘* An American Flirtation,” and 
E. L. Bunner another, “ Penelope’s Suitor,” 
founded upon a chapter of Massachusetts colo- 
nial history, and carried out admirably by the 
author. A nicely discriminative sketch of Fran- 
gois Coppée, and a clever article by George Par- 
sons Lathrop on ‘Combination Novels,” form 
the more distinctly literary features, while a 
valuable consideration of ‘‘ Canada and the Brit- 
ish Connection,” by Edward Stanwood, and one 
of those papers on birds and bird-life, for which 
the Alluntic has become noted, complete the 
prose of this issue. For poetry there are H. H.'s 
“Two Harvests,” and E. R. Sill’s ‘Among the 
Redwoods.” The accustomed departments of 
literary crilicism and the sprightly Contributor's 
Club complete an excellent issue of this standard 
periodical. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


Wuat queer inconsistencies there are in the 

literary market, It is amusing to see a public 
who claim ordinarily to exercise refinement and 
discernment in their choice of fiction, a public 
who scorn dime-novels and will admit Miss 
Braddon, Gaboriau and Edmund Yates only in 
the privacy of the boudoir and the smoking- 
room, a public to whom the word “ sensational” 
is a yellow flag—coolly reading, to the extent of 
thousands of copies, a raw, vulgar, ultra-sensa- 
tional story like Dark Days, by Mr. Hugh Con- 
way. Itis Mr. Conway's second offense. It is 
also his second abnormal success, It would be 
hard to find two flimsier and more absurdly im- 
probable English tales than Called Back, or this 
new effort of their author’s hysterical fancy. 
Yet London and New York are quite run mad 
over it, and praise, lend and buy it to an extent 
which must gladden a publisher’s spirit! This 
later story, Dark Days, has not in plot the 
merit of as much originality—extravagant orig- 
inality—as ite predecessur possessed, for it 
runs in much the same grooves. A seduction, a 
murder, mania, a criminal trial—truly, these are 
pleasing elements for a parlor-table romance, 
Mr. Conway has some good literary gifts—for 
one thing, brevity, clearness in style and consid. 
erable force of characterization. It is a pity if 
he intends to apply his talents to such infinite 
trash as Called Back and Dark Days. In view of 
the portion which has appeared of his new 
serial in The English lilustraled Magazine, he 
need not be despaired of ; mindful of a sketch 
signed by his name, in the holiday number of 
Harpers’ Magazine, he is irreclaimable. (New 
York. The Leisure Hour Series: Henry Hult & 
Co.) 

A certain well-known literary man, whose 
opinion of his talent was far more modest than 
his suecess in his professiun entitled him to be, 
once repelled the compliment of a friend, who 

allied him “‘a genius.” ‘*No,” said he, ‘I have 








not genius. I have only a fatal facility.” Mr. 
F. Marion Crawford has exhibited, from the out- 
set of his novelistic career, a facility which not a 
few critics declared would, sooner or later, 
deserve the melancholy adjective above coupled 
with it. Story after story has glided from his 
pen, all readable, two of them, To Leeward and 
A Roman Singer, of decided ability. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s newest novel which lies before us, An 
American Politician, was heralded as ** an entire 
departure in style and material from anything 
he had previously written.” We hope that it is 
an attempt not to be repeated. It is not a suc- 
cess, as any one familiar with his best work 
turns the pages impatient of their number and 
dullness and devoutly hopes that the author will 
wait at least a month or two before putting 
forth anything new. There is depth; but the 
depth is not of a sort which novel-readers care 
to sound, or over which the structure of a work 
of fiction can be superposed with good taste. 
To mix the atmospheres of politics, lovemaking, 
and society, wasan art for which few men, ex- 
cept Anthony Trollope, possessed the receipt. 
Mr. Crawfora’s love-story is made upof elements 
more or lessconventional ; his situations impart 
little vitality to the course of the story; and to 
be didactic on the topic of ward-politics, or give 
the general reader glimpses of how the 
“machine” is run by petty influence and in- 
trigue, is a task a novelist cannot successfully 
spread himself on. The English girl of the book, 
Joe Thorn, is a portrayal of some interest; but 
Joe Thorn’s eager interest in the advancement 
of the man she loves, John Harrington, cannot 
redeem the book from the charge of tediousness, 
As to the other characters, there is small stock 
of originality or strength about them. Mr. 
Crawford's style is as easy as ever. There are 
clever touches, a good deal of dialogue, 80 com- 
monplace as to seem very natural ; but, ay a love- 
story, itlacks all interest ; and, so far as concerns 
its political accentuation, it amounts to a shadow 
compared with its bulk. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

Mr. William Henry Bishop has collected to- 
gether a handful of his recent magazine tales 
under the title of the initial one, Choy Susan, 
They are all cleverly written and worth rescue 
from entombment in the rows of files and bound 
volumes, exhibiting much of Mr. Bishop’s fluent 
style and neat characterization. The leading 
ideas in *‘ Braxton’s New Art,” and ‘One of the 
Thirty Pieces,” are too fantastic, and it would be 
hard to light on a more unpleasant opening of a 
sketch than that of ‘‘MoIntyre’s False Face,” 
The first-named, Choy Susan, has a good deal of 
humor, dramatic force and, like the rest, is quite 
distinctively American in local color. (Boston: 
The same.) 

Peril, by Jessic Fothergill, whose admirable 
little “‘ First Violin,” we have not forgotten, be- 
gins with a very considerable proportion of nov- 
elty and vigor, through the medium of letters 
between its hero, Paul Lawford, and his sister, 
and sundry narrative chapters. The picture 
of provincial Philistinism in an English 
county-town is neatly painted, and the heroine 
stands directly out against it with a relief which 
speedily becomes melodramatic. The plot 
deepens in strength and dramatic cohesion as 
the first third of it is read, and by the time the 
middle of the story is attained the reader has 
made up his mind that it is distinctly readable. 
Of course it is easy to forecast the situation of 
the three or four young people in it from the 
commencement, how the love-making ia to go, 
the tangle over the fortune of Hugh Nowell, and 
so on; but the book is not by any means con- 
ventional, and is quite worthy a corner of one’s 
shelf of novels. Our chief criticism of it is that 
there is too much of it—that dear fault of 
British novel writers. Most of them seem to 
write for those fortunate souls who read not 
over three novels in a whole Winter, and to 
whom the plethoric consignment which the re- 
viewer takes home in his bag is an unknown 
woe. (New York: The Leisure Hour Series: 
Henry Holt & Co.) 

Miss Yonye’s The Armourer's Prentices has the 
merit of a carefully-prepared historical founda- 
tion, and is at oncea valuable and charming 
story and an accurate and spirited study of 
citizen-life in the days of Henry VIII and Wol- 
sey. The time is a picturesque one; full of 
varied impulses and aspects, of conflicting fac- 
tions and purposes, There was that center of 
turmoil, the court, full of the pageantry and in- 
trigues of nobility and ecclesiastics, the ram- 
bling streets of London, seidom without a brawl 
or a procession, the honest citizens’ home life, 
and their active interess in what they could un- 
derstand of their betters’ statesmanship and fac- 
tiousness, and, more than ali, their swelling hos- 
tility against Popery, which resulted in so ex- 
traordinary a religious upheaval. Miss Yonge 
has made excellent employraent of her simple 
materials. Her book is vivacious and interest- 
ing as a tale, instructive as faithful adherence 
to history can make it, agd a particularly good 
one to put into the hands of a wide-awake boy 
or girl, although in no sense a juvenile story. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) 

My Friends and I includes in ite covers three 
short stories, announced as ‘edited by Mr. Ju- 
lian Sturgis,” and with that gentleman’s share 





in them not elucidated by a rather problematical 
little preface. Much the best of the trio is the 
last, ““My Poor Wife,” in which an autobio- 
graphic portrait of a thoroughly selfish and cold- 
hearted man, whose character is divided between 
insincerity, calculation, and sentiment, is de- 
picted with a good deal of nicety. (New York: 
The Leisure Hour Series: Henry Holt & Co.) 

In the excitement of the actualities of recent 
politics, men and women had more realistic ele- 
ments than any fiction which it might have in- 
spired, to think over, guess over than the re- 
markably clever How He Reached the White 
House; or, A Famous Victory, which lies be- 
fore us. It is a short book, but, in its way, of 
no ordinary caliber. Who the author may be 
we have a shrewd guess, and dare hazard as 
much as to the identity of certain prominent 
characters figuring in it. It is written with a 
vigor of satire, a cognizance of the “ internal 
aspects” of our national politics, a keen sense 
of humor, and a general literary style which be- 
trays the practiced hand, It is not a story, for 
several reasons obvious to those who may read 
it, into the merits of which we propose to enter ; 
but it is a jeu esprit entirely out of the ordinary 
current. (New York: J. W. Lovell & Co.) 

An Old Sailor’s Yarns, by Capt. Roland F. 
Coffin, is ahandful of fresh and racy nautical 
experiences, which those who fancy the dialect 
and subject-matter of forecastle talk after mess 
will find seasoned thoroughly to their taste. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls.)—In the same 
connection we may speak of Mr. W. Clark 
Russell's latest sea story—and a very long and 
very briny one it is—Jack’s Courtship. It is 
quite as racy and entertaining as it could well be, 
and the marine description is, as usual, often ex- 
tremely-realistic. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 

In the ‘‘No Name Series,” a new comer js Almost 
a Duchess, a sweet and yet forcibly written little 
novel, of more originality in the treatment 
of its incidents and leading situation than these 
latter are. The charm of the book is its natur- 
alness and grace. There are episodes in it of 
somewhat risqué possibilities; and these the 
writer has handled with much tact. There is 
too much weakness in the hero, Max de Wardes, 
to win him respect ; and the course of his cousin 
Jeanne is so morally reprehensible that some 
part of the book leaves an ill-taste in the mouth, 
But the gentle wife, whom Max so weakly deserts, 
and her constancy and purity of heart, which 
eventually win the hostile French relatives to 
her, offset this element in the novel acceptably- 
One cannot help wondering whether the last 
two pages of the book, wherein the ultimate 
marriage of John Chandos and Leila is hinted, 
were not written in obedience to the behest of 
the stern publisher, who has an eye single to 
the reader’s satisfaction in a patient lover's 
being duly awarded. What do publishers care 
for artistic balance? (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 


<_ 





Dr. Hatriztp’s Poets of the Church (A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co.) must be regarded rather as 
a monument to the author’s memory than asa 
full account of our hymns and their authors, 
Prepared years ago, us a sort of companion to 
his “Church Hymn Book” (1872), the manu- 
script lay unused till after his death, last year, 
when the filial piety of his son undertook what 
was necessary and possible in the way of re- 
vision, and carried the volume through the 
press. The title is somewhat a misnomer, on 
any but the most literal definition of poetry as 
mere meter and rhyme; for many useful hym- 
nists have enjoyed but the most meager equip- 
ment and repute as poets. The sub-title, ‘A 
Series of Biographical Sketches of Hymn-Writers, 
With Notes on their Hymns,” expresses accu- 
rately the scope of the work, which comprises 
accounts of most writers known and used by 
American Presbyterians of ten or twenty years 
ago; perhaps of all, or nearly all, who were at 
that time and from that point of view of large 
importance, with the addition of some then and 
now very minor figures. It is a pity that more 
is not said about the hymns, which Dr. Hatfield 
was entirely able to do. Few men were better 
posted as to dates, places of first appearance, 
texts, and the like ; but he was content to follow 
the plan of Dr. Belcher and Mr. Miller, who treat 
authors almost as separated from their hymns, 
as if they were being written about from some 
other point of view, giving 2 page or two about 
a man’s life and his prose works, with barely 
casual mention, or none at all, of the lyric 
or lyrics which are probably his chief, if 
not his sole, title to remembrance, and with- 
out which certainly he would not have 
place in a book supposed to set forth 
hymnic history and biography. So in part here: 
the ‘“‘notes on hymns” are casual, sometimes 
lacking, and often brought in as if an after- 
thought, not the main matter. Any book of this 
sort must stand comparison with Josiah Miller’s 
“Singers and Songs of the Church,” 1869. This 
volume is an inch and a half taller than that, 
nearly as much wider, and has a hundred more 
pages; but it contains only 295 articles on as 
many authors, against over 500 in Miller. Of 
these 295 thirteen are Latin, one Greek, two 
French, and fifteen German—a mere sprinkling. 
Fifty-four are American—an inadequate array. 





Of authors not mentioned by Miller there are 


sixty-seven; here something is really added to 
our knowledge. Half of these are * merican—a 
field which bad not then been worked up, and of 
which Miller naturally knew little, Of these A, 
A. Woodhull and ©. Giles were Dr. Hatfield’s 
own discoveries ; and it would not be easy to find 
elsewhere so much about Mrs. J. L. Gray, Mrs. 
Shindler, Mrs. C. 8. Smith, 8. Y. Harmer, Dr. 
Mills, Dr. Beman, Dr. Benedict, and several 
others. Of British writers he had unearthed 
A. Pirie and William Mason, the Methodist, who 
must be distinguished from his namesake, the 
poet, generally known but not here mentioned 

Mrs. Ann Taylor, the mother of Ann and Jane, 
was perhaps never identified as a hymnist except 
by Dr. Hatfield. Of G. Heath, John Rowe, R. 
Birdsall, Dr. McAll, D. E. Ford, and one or two 
others, previous notice is lacking, and of such 
recent translators as Miss Winkworth, Miss Cox, 
and R. Massie it was not easy to get information 
on this side of the water. Of three-fourths of 
the writers here described Miller had given 
tolerable accounts ; but Dr. Hatfield allowed him- 
self more space, and his large knowledge and 
experience ought to insure general accuracy. 
We are, therefore, surprised to detect several 
errors. Henry Alline is said (p. 18) to have 
written ‘300 cr more hymns”; his book, which 
reached a third edition in 1797, contained 
487 originals. ‘‘The Converted Hindoo’s Hymn.” 

“© thou, my soul, forget no more 
The friend who all thy misery bore,” 

is offered at length (p. 76) as a specimen ‘from 
Mr. Bickersteth’s pen.” Miller says distinctly 
that the original was by Krishnoo Pal, the first 
Christian convert at Serampore, and that “ the 
translation was made by Joshua Marshman in 
1801,” when Bickersteth was but fifteen. In the 
notice of John Newton (p. 472), Dr. Hatfield ex- 
claims: ‘‘Who but a sailor could have written 
the following hymn? 

“¢ The billows swell, the winds are high.’” 
Any edition of the Olney Hymns will show that 
this is not Newton’s, but by Cowper, who was no 
sailor. On page 518 Robert Robinson is said to 
have written three hymns: 

“ Brightness of the Father’s glory.” 
“ Come, Thou Fount.” 
“ Mighty God! while angels bless Thee.” 


The first of these was not a separate hymn, but 
merely the last half of the third. Two pages 
(601—603) are covered with a sketch of John 
Taylor, an early Arian, 1694—1761. But this 
was not the author of ‘ Father of our feeble 
race,” whose earliest hymns appeared in 1795, 
and who was a contributor to Aspland’s Collec- 
tion, 1810; the English authorities give his dates 
as 1750—1826 and so Dr. Hatfield might have 
found them in Martineau’s Col., 1874. The 
piece given as Rippon’s (p. 810) is by James 
Maxwell. The criticisms are not of great value. 
We are told on p. 93 that Bowring’s verse is 
“cold, and destitute of that glowing inspira- 
tion,” etc. If this were true, Dr, Hatfield ought 
not to have put six specimens of it into his 
“Church Hymn Book”; but being analyzed, it 
means simply that Bowring was a Unitarian ; all 
Unitarians are cold, ergo, etc. So nobody who 
cared for poetry and had read that of Cardinal 
Newman with any attention, would be apt to 
say (as on p. 468) that it ‘does not equal his 
prose.” The book is not fully brought down to 
the present day, though an honest and partially 
successful effort in this direction was made by 
the editor. W. W. How remains plain “ Mr.,” 
though he has been a Bishop since 1879. With 
more excuse, Robert II of France, still figures as 
author of “Veni Sancte Spiritus”; it is only 
within the present year that Mr. Duffield has 
deposed him. The specimens add more to the 
size of the book than to its value; their place 
might well have been filled by added * notes on 
the hymns,” This large and handsome volume 
will be welcome to those who cherish Dr. Hat- 
tield’s memory, especially it they use his col- 
lection and care for nothing outside its covers ; 
but most readers will have to wait for Mr. 
Julian’s “Dictionary of Hymnology,” which, 
whatever may be its sins of omission, commission 
or arrangement, will give us such a store of 
hymnic information as we have never had yet. 


....We have learned to expect good work from 
Miss Susie Barstow Skelding. The poetic com- 
pilations made by her last year, and published by 
the Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen, are among the 
best. This year the same house publish Flowers 
from Glade and Garden, containing twelve ex- 
tremely well done floral reproductions, illustrated 
with appropriate pottic extracts. The “Flower 
Song,” series in which Miss Skelding’s work is 
published in separate parts exhausts the 
resources of the printers’ and binders’ art a# 
applied to the purpose of illumination, and, with 
their satin, gold and floral decoration, are not 
likely to be surpassed in their line of gift books. 
From the same house we have an attract- 
ive hanging calendar for 1885, with a por- 
trait of George Macdonald and a package 
of extracts for every day of the year. 
Stories in Rhyme for Holiday Time, by 
Edward Jewett Wheeler, illnstrated by Walter 
Satterlee, is a collection of bright, musical and 
entertaining rhymes, designed for the amuse 
ment of all young people, whether they have 
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gray heads or tow heads. The poems are bright 
effusions, which have lighted up the columns of 
varivus publications, our own among the num- 
ber, and need no further commendation. Nor 
do Mr. Satterlee’s illustrations. The only criti- 
cism we care to pass on the book as it stands is 
that, to an exacting eye, the fine-edged, sharp- 
cut type in which the poems are printed are not 
in keeping with the free-hand illustrations 
of Mr. Satterlee. The Messrs, Brentano 
Brothers also publish an illuminated hang- 
ing calendar entitled Chimes for 1885. 
The package of daily selections contains 
a goodly number of recipes of the rarer 
kind, which have fallen under the eye of the 
compiler, Mrs, E. 8, Miller, who is also author of 
a culinary manual, ‘“‘In the Kitchen.” The 
daily selections are mainly literary and appro- 
priate to the day. A new feature of the calendar 
is that the hour of sunrise and sunset is given f o 
each day. The same economic or housekzep-, 
ing idea is carried out, but more definitely, by the 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, in a Common 
Sense Household Calendar, by Marion Harland, 
which eontains for its daily leaflets a collection of 
seasonable cooking receipts and household hints, 
hung on a decorated card, which represen s the 
author at home among her china. The Gem 
Calendar for 1885, Has special reference to 
Chautauquans, for whose convenience it con- 
tains appropriate selections for all special and 
memorial days, and golden texts for Sundays. It 
would also be in place in any home.——-—The 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Annual is published in 
a bound volume, by the Messrs, Lothrop & Co., 
of Boston, with the seven series of articles 
published in it combined into one volume. 
--—From the same publishers (Lothrop 
& Co.) we have; ina bound volume, the annual 
waue of their illustrated juvenile monthly, Wide 
Awake—a good annual to take its place beside 
* Chatterbox.” —Bo-Peep, A Treasury for 
the Li‘tle Ones (Cassell & Co.), is designed for the 
youngest reade:s and picture lovers of the nurs- 
ery, for whom, by the abundance of good illus- 
trations, by the simple rhymes and tales and 
open, large type, it is well suived.———Older 
young readers and children may get from the 
same house (Cassell & Co.) a volume from the 
pen of one of our most valued and successful 
writers for them, Mrs. Mary D. Brine. Hither 
and Thither; or, Good Times for Papa's Little 
Daughters, takes its name from the rapid move- 
ment of the scene and story from place to place 
and hither and thitber, like a merry dance. Mrs, 
Brine fully sustains her reputation in it, ~ 
All Play, by Ismay Thorn, Pictures by T. Pym 
(London: J. F. Shaw & Co.), is an English story 
cleverly told and illustrated, which runs on the 
iittle tyrannies practiced by a twelve-year old 
brether on bis little sister, without suspecting 
his own meanness. It is a juvenile version of 
the old story of the husband who thanked God 
that he and his wife had grace given to them to 
compromise their differences, the fact having 
been that they had compromised by the woman’s 
accepting the dictation of the man. Weare not 
quite sure that a better name for this bright and 
pithy story book would not be ‘* The End of a Bar- 
gain.” The children in it are drawn truly. 
“Guy” is a very real, good-natured, selfish little 
tyrant, and “Wavy” is a flesh-and-blood little 
girl, with her heart in her hand, easily pro- 
voked and easily won, but true and plucky, with 
as much of a woman in her as could be found in 
& real little girl. We suppose we should 
class among juveniles the abridgment of 
Josephus’s Antiquities of the Jews, or Our Young 
Folks’ Josephus, by William Shepard. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) It is an attempt to retell the 
whole story in simpler terms and in about one- 
fourth of its original shape. We noticed 
last year the happy adaption of a French original 
to an English form in the ‘‘ Young Folks’ Whys 
and Wherefores.” The Messrs. Lippincott & 
Co. draw this year from the same source the 
material for another good juvenile, Young Folks’ 
Ideas, A Story of Uncle Lawrence. On the 
thread of a simple story the author hangs many 
& good lecture, and a deal of good information 
for the young readers. 1t is a happy example 
not only of learning without tears, but with 
smiles, 




















--Those who know or possess Dr. Scriven- 
er’s classic and critical edition of our English 
Bible will naturally wish to see his late rework- 
ing of the introduction to that Bible. As first 
printed, it was a storehouse of facts gathered by 
great labor, but grievously afflicted with errors. 
Profiting by criticism from various quarters, Dr, 
Scrivener has rei d that introduction, much 
amended and altered, in a small volume pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press, en- 
titled The Authorized Edition of the English Bi- 
ble (1611). Its Subsequent Reprints and Modern 
Representatives, The book is beautifully printed, 
and, on the whole, isa rather better work than 
the original introduction. It is still subject to 
criticism, however, in several directions. In 
matters wherein he differs from Fry and other 
English bibliographers, it is impossible not to side 
Generally with the latter. Amusing, but rather 
sad, is Dr. Scrivener’s general method of deal- 
ing with his critics. He generally sticks to his 





distorted, as a new fact, A racy specimen of 

this is to be seen in the foot-note on page 25, 

relative to the “‘ adulterous” Bible of 1632. I 

is too long a matter to explain here; but a com- 

parison of this note with the former one, and 

with the reference (verifying it) to Mr. Henry 

Stevens in the present note, remembering also 

the fact that the Lenox Library in New York has 

a copy of the English and German “ adulter- 

ous” Bibles side by side, will disclose a 

most remarkable adherence to demonstrated er- 

ror, and at the same time a most laughable mix- 

ture of fact, blunder, and irrelevancy. More 

serious than such matters, however, is the por- 

tion which discusses the Greek text underlying 

the authorized Bible, and embodied in Appendix 

E of this work. It was this portion which was 

the most careless, defective, and erroneous of the 

whole Introduction, and many of its errors were 
shown years ago by the late Dr. Ezra Abbot, 

This portion, Dr. Scrivener gays, ‘* has been vir- 
tually rewritten.” But it is affected with one 
vicious blunder, all the worse for its repetition 
after correction when it appeared in the last edi- 
tion of his “‘ Plain Introduction,” of claiming 
the existence of a “‘Greck text which appeared 
in parallel columns with ‘ Beza’s’ Latin version 

of 1556.” It is inexcusable for Dr. Scrivener to 
stick to that error, and to build anything upon 
it. \No such Greek text was ever printed. An- 
other error, and a fundamental one, is his re- 
garding only four of the ten Beza editions used 
in discussing the Greek text that underlies our 
Authorized Version. The fact is that the five 
minor, or 8vo editions of Beza’s Greek New 
‘Lestament are much nearer the Authorized Ver- 
sion than the folios which Scrivener uses. This 
Appendix E is not, therefore, a properly based 
work, nor is it greatly to be commended in other 
respects. Yet it is better than its predecessor in 
the origimal Introduction ; for that used as and 
called ,a Beza text is a text with which Beza had 
nothing to do. In general, the book needs a 
deal of sifting everywhere ; but it is not as erro- 
neous as some of the earlier works on the Eng- 
lish Bible. Its special value is in connection 
with the classic Cambridge Bible, with which it 
belongs, and it furnishes a pretty complete view 
of the mind that was occupied in editing that 
issue. (Cambridge, England: At the University 
Press, New York: Macmillan & Co. Size, 
734x5 inches, pp. viii, 312. Price, $2.25.) 


.-The latest numbers of the Leonard Scott 
republication of the English Reviews are at 
hand in the new and very convenient form they 
have of late had. The Quarterly Review for 
October presents for its table of contents: 


I, The Nature of Democracy ; II. Aristophanes; 
Ill. France under Richelieu; IV. Country Life; V. 
John de Witt; VI. Cricket; VII. Massillon; VIII. 
The Croker Papers; IX. The House of Lords and 
Government. 


———The Fortnightly Review for November has 
this attractive table of contents and authors: 


I. Mr. Gladstone; Il. Ancient Organs of Public 
Opinion, by R. C. Jebb; IIL. Is this the Bill? By 
Arthur Arnold; IV. Carlyle’s Lite in London, by G. 
S. Venables; V. The Future of Industry, by Charles 
Waring; VI. ldeas about Iudia, by Wilfred Scawen 
Blunt; VII. A Last Word on Sugar Bourities, by 
George Baden Powell; VIII. The Irish and the 
Government, by T. M. Healy; IX. Diana of the 
Crossways, by George Meredith; X. Moderation 
and Total Abstinence, by Sutton Sharp; XI. John 
Wilson Croker, by T. E. Kebbel; X{I. Home and 
Foreign Affairs. 


The crofters’ rebellion in Skye gives great 
interest to the opening article of The Nineteenth 
Century by the Duke of Argyll: 


1, A Corrected Picture of the Highlands, by his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll. 





The other papers of the same number are : 


Il, The People of England versus their Naval OM- 
cialis, by H. O. Arnold-Forster; Ill. The Sisters of 
Thibet, by Laurence Oliphant; IV. What will the 
Peers do? by the Right Hon. Lord Brabourne; V. 
“Faust: ‘ein Fragment,’” by Nina Kennard; VI. 
State-directed Emigration: Its Necessity, by Lord 
Brabazon; VII. Karlsbad, by W. Fraser Rae; VIII. 
Over-Pressure, by Sydney Buxton, M. P.; IX. Last 
Words about Agnosticism and the Religion of Hu- 
manity, by Herbert Spencer; X. Lord Northbrook’s 
Mission, by Edward Dicey; Note to Article on “ Vis- 
ible Apparitions.” 


The Contemporary Review for November 
offers its readers this attractive bill of fare: 


I. The British Navy, by E. J. Reed; Il. Wirz- 
burg and Vienna: Scraps from a Diary, by Emile de 
Laveleye; III. Goethe, by J. R. Seeley ; IV. A Dem- 
ocratic Church, by Samuel A. Barnett; V. General 
Gordon and the Slave-trade, by H. W.G.; VI. Greek 
Cities under Roman Rule, by Edward A. Freeman; 
VIL. Railway Rates and British Trade, by James 8. 
Beale; VIII. Lord Salisbury and Redistribution, by 
H. M. Bompas; IX. Do We Need a Second Cham- 
ber? by James Bryce; X. Contemporary Life and 
Thought in Germany, by H. Geffcken; XI. Contem- 
porary Records: 1. Physics, by William Garnet; 2. 
Fiction, by Julia Wedgwood; 3. General Literature. 


—— Our interest in Shakespeariana, and our 
recognition of the assistance it renders, and the 
study of Shakespeare, is a sufficient reason for 
reprinting the contents of the October number 
of that valuable journal : 

New Theories of the Sonnets, by R.; Thomas Mid- 
dieton: Annais of his Career, by F.G. Fleay; A 








old error and introduces the corrections, often 


Stuart Coffin ; Shakespearean Characters,—II. Lady 
Aune. (Conclusion), by Margaret Isabella Tucker; 
Shakespeare's and Greek Tragedy. . II, by William 
Leighton, Jr.; Reading Table, No, 4.—Comedy of 
Errors, by L. M. Gritfiths ; Contributor’s Table, John 
Payne Collier's Library, by J. Parker Norris; 
“ Shakespeare and Giordano Bruno,” by the Rev. 
Bowechier Wrey Savile, M.A. (Oxon) | Shakespeare, 
N. Hawthorne, and Scott, by R. W. Boodle ; Shakes- 
peare Bibliography, by Dr. Br. Nicholson ; William 
Shakespeare’s Grave, by Appleton Morgan; Notes 
and Queries, by Sirron, A. M. Beveridge, B. G. Kin- 
hear; The Drama, by Twelfth Night and the Critics; 
Reviews.—Thoughts on S&akespeare’s Historical 
Plays.—The Shakespearean Show-Book ; Miscellany. 


..One of the best of the little volumes com- 

posing the series of the ‘‘Cambridge Bible for 

Schools and Colleges” is The Book of Job, by the 

Rey. A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D. This editor 

is not to be confounded with the Davidson who 

is known as a writer of Introductions to the 

Bible and treatises on New Testament Criticism ; 

but he is a veteran critic, nevertheless. His 

former large work on a portion of the book of 

Job was generally esteemed as the best commen- 

tary on the subject in our language ; and his ar- 

ticle on the subject in the Encyclopedia Britan- 

nica holds equal rank. This present commen- 
tary is not a whit behind either in point of ex- 

cellence, and commends itself by its learning, 

clearness, thoroughness and common sense. It 
is a work of the highest order, at the same time 
as easy for an ordinary English reader to use as 
for the deep scholar, Scholarship abounds, but 

is never paraded, as the book is for use, not dis- 
play. The notes are extremely terse and perti- 
nent, and unusually instructive. Difficult placcs, 

as Chapter xix, 25, 26, are not either dodged or 
smoothed over, but the whole case stated, with 
all the available light presented. While it is 
plain that the editor is conversant with all the 
literature of the subject, the book is not loaded 
up with refutaticns of current absurdities, but 
keeps well to its main purpose of elucidation, 
avoiding the stubble, but keeping the gold. The 
Introduction is an especially valuable essay. 
Of its special points we need only notice that 
its view of the time of composition of the book 
is that “‘ upon the whole probabilities point to 
the age of the captivityof Judah as that to 
which the Book belongs.” This conclusion is 
very strongly supported by the editor's argu- 
ment. He is of the opinion, however, that the 
author of the book intended to present a picture 
of ante-Mosaic, patriarchal life, in language 
imitated from that period, for the instruction of 
the suffering nation ; and, also, that Job wasa 
real character, whose suffering and experience 
the author idealizes. The books of this series 
of commentaries, it may be added, are of a far 
higher grade than their general title would im- 
ply ; but this commentary on Job stands much 
above most of the series. It is what used to be 
called a “‘gem”; and no one who wishes the 
best, the most temperate, the most intelligible, 
and the most instructive work on the subject, 
can well do without it. Much of its material, 
by the way, comes from Dr. T. J. Conant’s Job. 
(644x4%{ inches, pp. Ixviii, 300. Cambridge, 
England: At the University Pres. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


.-The English people who are not as much 
given to the celebration of centenaries as we 
are, have taken only a mild interest in the pro- 
posal to celebrate the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s death in his 
native city of Litchfield. The subscription pro- 
posed for that purpose, we understand, has been 
given up. Dr. James McCauley, M.D., editor 
of the Leisure Hour, has, however, taken up the 
matter in a way which would at least have grat- 
ified the great literary dictator, and produced the 
daintiest possible little memorial volume on 
Dr. Johnson, His Life, Works and Table Talk. 
Centenary Edition. (London: T. Fisher Unwin ; 
New York: Scribner & Welford.) It is bound in 
a book-lover’s parchment, has just the right 
touch of the antique in the style of the paper 
and printing, and contains, besides the bio- 
graphic sketch, a choice collection of extracts 
from the Doctor’s Table Talk, This collection 
is admirably made to bring out the qualities 
which enabled Dr. Johnson to hold unquestioned 
the autocratic power he wielded until his death. 
They show his sturdy, honest sense, his broad 
grasp, his religious nature, and that quick per- 
ception of the proprieties of things which en- 
deared him to Englishmen everywhere. There 
probably never lived an Englishman who more 
perfectly represented in his own make-up the 
qualities which Englishmen themselves like to 
consider characteristic of them as a people. 


....When one has once risen above the preju- 
dice excited against it by the actively bad illus- 
trations with which the publishers have loaded 
down an otherwise good book, Mr. Alexander 
Young’s History of The Netherlands (Holland 
and Belgium) will take its place as a vigorous, 
scholarly and useful abridgment. (Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat.) We do not regret, in the nec- 
essarily brief limits df one volume octavo, the 
loss of so much of the ancient history of the 
country. More serious is the abbreviation to 
such narrow limits as to impoverish the com- 
mercial, industrial, theological and art his- 








absorbed in one historic drama, which began 
with the Reformation and ended with the decline 
of the Republic. He traces with sufficient full- 
ness t# make it intelligible, the political and 
military development of the history. He has 
taken pains to bring up the history to the latest 
opinion by making good use of the discussions 
which have arisen since Mr. Motley ended his 
work. The faithful incorporation of what is 
now known of Don John, his motives and policy, 
and of its relation to William the Silent is a 
characteristic merit of the volume, which is other- 
wise also done carefully, with pains to be fair with- 
out being timid and within the narrow limits 
of one volume, The personal and descriptive 
sketches deserve high praise, 


-++»The annual report of the United States 
Life Saving Service for the Year ending June 
80th, 1883, contains reports of all branches of 
the service, with statements of their present 
condition, and of the means at their command. 
The total expenses of the service for the year 
were $31,458.28. For which they are able to 
show, of property saved, $5,671,700; 4,021 lives 
saved; 651 shipwrecked persons aided at sta~ 
tions; and 1,879 days of succor rendered to 
shipwrecked persons. 


..We have received from Edward Schuberth 
& Co., the music publishers, the late Louis 
Eblert’s fine essay, ‘* Robert Schumann and His 
School,” which Mrs. Helen D. Tretbar has 
translated into a fluent and expressive English 
version. The essay is one which students in- 
terested in the modern development of music 
should read. It is quite on a par with the dis- 
cussion of Chopin from the same pen. 


++-.The Hoosier. School-Boy, by Edward 
Eggleston (Scribner's), has the interest which the 
author's sympathy with the generous and noble 
elements of character imparts to all his stories, 
It is written on that plane of common life in the 
West with which Mr. Eggleston is peculiarly 
well acquainted, and is everywhere fresh, natu- 
ral, vigorous and healthy. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtiderting variety recentiy wmtro- 
duced into the size and form as printing paper, the 
vd designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indicazton of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, gwe the measures af booxsin 
this Hist in inches and quarters, The number frst 
given is the length.) 
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4%, pp. 812, 
Men of In sae — Industry. uel 
miles. LL. D., author of * vee of fhe Bteph 
ensons,” etc. "Taxa, pp. v, 82. The sa 19 
The Adventures of Prince Louyix bones an Other 
tories. By Mrs. W. ys, author of 
8 7® Seways.” Koon ustrater, Gs 
4%, pp. 271, Lhe 100 
A Dictiogers ot ihe E English nquage, ‘BY ; the 
gavzc( ie eeeh Fenrseer, bits 
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The Story of the Persian rom ‘ Herod- 
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Tilus' T4xddg, P ag 
An an By Edw Ma Garrett, 
a By Cost, By oo Bettees Life,” «a Ma 
434, pp. vi, 888. The 
ildred at Home; with , Bonpething anout her 
Mili iatives and Friends, "A Bequel. to ™ Mil- 
dred's ied Lif By Martna Finley. au- 
thor of the “ Elsie Booka" etc. Oext, pp. 827. 
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orld in Epitome, 


MANY” GEYERAL ITH 


Ancient, Medizval, aud Modern Peoples, 


This beautiful and interesting work is a complete 
library in one volume, for the general reader, as well 
ana text-book of unusual merit for the class-room, 

62 pp. Half Morocco, Profuvely Illustrated, 
nem, 81,75. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


THREE NEW BOOKS, 


IN WAR TIME. 


By 8, wee Mrro#e.t, author of “The Hill of Stones," 
ete, 1 vol, lémo, $1.25, 











This Bas has elements of power and reality which 
make it one of the most remarkable novels of the 


mw -FRESH FIELDS. 


A new volume by Jonn Bunrnovens, author of “ Wake 
Robin,” e 1 vol. i6mo, uniform in size with 
3.0 other books, but in a new style of binding. 


Pn va Nat in England; English Wooda; 
mtrast; In_Carlyle’s Ooun A_ Hunt for in’ 
siesta) ay | and Awe can Song Birds; Im 


English "iede: 1p Wordeworth's 


= 
Grantry lish Wild viry British 
7: y Sam y at Cheyne Row; At Se 


FERISHTAHW’S FANCIES. 


A new book of Poems. by Rosert Brownine. I vol. 
jemo,u uniform vith 5-volume edition of Brown- 
ing’s Worke, $1.00, Also, uniform with the 7-vol- 
ume edition, crown bvO, 81.00, 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt aol price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston; 


11 East ith hee New ¥v ork. 





a The church voted wnanimously to adopt Gentes 
Domini.’ —Rev. J. HALL MCILVAINE, Pastor Union 
Congregational Church, Providence, R 


LAUDES DOMINI 


A SELECTION OF 





Spreirvat Sones, Ancrent AND Mopern. 
Dr. Robinson's latest church muste book. 


“To that,to my mind, it ts a marvelous s 
“anyth else A... have, ta only to veterghe 
many, no saying.”—Rev. THos, Ep. 
WARD GREEN, 8th Pres, ( Church, “Chicago, nm. 


sz 


Churches ay epee the adoption of a new 
hymn and tune book should not fail to examine 
*fLaudes Domini” and “Spiritual Songs 
- Church and Choir,” the two leading books 

sone Lnportan by Dr. Robinson). They — 


information to ay =, ~ 
ar Go., 38 East 17th 81., New York. 





MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK BY BISHOP TEMPLE. 


The Relations Between Religion 
and Science. 


(BEING THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 188. 


By the Right Rev. Frederick, Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
12mo, 81.50. 


In this work Dr. Temple effectually reconciles both 
Religion rm | Science Ly such a convincing manner as 
to aa! y, net only om reasonable doubter, but what, 
perhaps a ha “J matter, Christians ef every schoo 
of thou ought, “whet her the ern ral, who has 
studied the subject for pierre or the Christian of 
the Old School, who woul altogether 
reconcei 


he 
notions of religion, The great charms of the book lie 
ig ite thorough orthodoxy't b+ | its fascinatiug style.— 


The increase of books which deal frankly ond poly 
with what is best ed the agnostic thi 
day is one of the signs of the genes. Bee 
lectures is o7 t boo! 
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thinkers. It is 
ea and the 
mort vivodern eddition that has recen pede 
y>— orn ristian apologetics. — 1 Daily 


ofan more earnest, or able, or wise in defense of 
Tristianity has been given by any of his - 
decessors than this — series of discussions by Dr. 
Temple. . We repeat, no more skillful or pow- 
erful defense of fundsmental Christian doctrine than 
specs leet Bampton lectures has appeared in a lon 
tim la lec orares are characterised by this 
lofty asi and 1 catholic » t is especially note- 
the Lota” Bishop of Exeter broadly ac- 

cepts Ly doctrine of evolution, But it is not enough 
to say thathe merely accepts it. He maintains that 
5, is but onthe routs iis CJ at to rere —_- 
on the con i a the estand, . = 


A NEW VOLUME OF SHAKESPEAREANA. 


Stratford-on-Avon 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By Sipney L. Les, B. A., with 45 Plates and Vignettes, 
by Epwarp Hutu. Folio cloth, gilt edges, $7.5. 
The author's aim has been to indicate all the condi- 
tions of life with which Shakespeare was familiar in 
his youth and afterward. The growth of the town 
is traced in a series of shortchapters from eorly times 
to the death of Shakespeare. ‘’he social history in 
the ‘Mixteenth Century is treated in considerable de- 


By the Author of “ Jobn Halifax, Gentleman," 


An Unsentimental Journey 
Through Cornwall. 


By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” with 
numerous illustrations, by ©. Naprer Hemny. Me. 
dium 4to, cloth gilt, 4. 


“” The text is one of the most delightful examples we 
have of what may be catled sincere and minute travel 
literature, . . k is a handsome one, and 
one worthy in ite qubetense of the care and labor ex- 
pended upon it.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 





“ The volume is one ¢ of i’ most refined and plessing 


of the illustrated the year, and will be a 
espec an By eg eee ‘or those familar with 
the Corn Boston Daily Aavertiser. 


New Books for the Young. 


By Mrs, MoLesworrts, author of “ Carrots,” * Cuckoo 
Clock,” ete., ete, 


“There is no more apcgpteble writer for children 
then Mrs. Molesworth."— Literary Wor 


“Mrs, Molesworth is one of the plea tot of Eng- 
lish writers for girls.”—Sunday-School Time. 





Christmas-Tree Land. 


By Mrs, MoLeswortH, author of “Carrots,” “Two 
Little Waifs,” etc., etc. With illustrations by Wax- 
TER CRANE. 12mo, $1.25. 


“Among the many delightful books which will re- 
Joice the children iu the coming holidays none can 
more res a Mrs. Molesworth's pretty ‘Christ- 


mas-[ree Boston Courier. 
“ A boo! make younger readers open their 
we bert elight. a OBrston Saturday Bvening y = 


very delightful book for the comi hi 
wit Sa with une cht deon Be 


By the author of “ Camping Among Cannibals.” 


Charlie Asgarde. 
THE STORY OF A FRIENDSHIP. 


By ALFRED St. JonNsTon, author of “ Camping 
Among Cannibals." With illustrations. 19mo 
$1.5u. 

A welcome contribution to boys’ librari - 

venture.— Boston Daity Adver tiser. wrt picn 
Will doubtless be one of the most 

books of the season, It isa stirring and exciting tate 

of ent gaipwreck and life in a desert land.—Chr: 


_ will, not pre rent boys from reading it with keen 
of savage life are described 
non the author's Deseonel ee | hy the book 





is so well written that w y reasonably hope for 

something of much hi her 4 lity f: . 

ston's pen.— Academy. . pest rom “Mr — 
Whoever Likes “Robinson Crusoe 

not like it? is pretty eure to like Charlie. P= 

Mailand Express. 





The French Prisoners. 
A STORY FOR BOYS. 


By Epwakp Bertz. 12mo. $1.50. 
Written throughout in a wise and gentle spirit. —Jn- 


dependent. 
8 an extremely interesting one, 
incident td jn a quiet, b al ealthful wy. ae wi 
easan terf bout 
German and i Promat boys.— Christa: . - m Unto — 
Atonce realistic, man] eo 0 oo 
leason is inthe gon i principle: te ” 
vies ach as boye will ike.) Sendoe aakeol 


Should secure a place in every Sunday-school 
library.— Nation. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


NEW YORK, 112 Fourth Ave. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST READY: 


The Correspondence and Diaries 
of John Wilson Croker. 


Secretary to the Admiralty from 1809—1830, 
etc., etc. Edited by Louis J. JEnninas. 
With portrait. 2 vols., 8vo. $5.00. 


The most noteworthy English memoirs of the first 
half of the nineteenth century; forming an invalu- 
able record of English and Continental politics, liter- 
ature, society and famous personages, as observed 
during Croker's political life and his long associa- 
tion with the Quarterly Review. 

Among the remarkable features of these papers are 
—A Series of Conversations with the Duke of Welling- 
ton (taken down by Mr, Croker immediately after their 
occurrence), giving his own impressions of his battles, 
his opinions of Napoleon, dotes, etc., besides a 
large number of Wellington's letters of equal value; 

Personal Recollections of George IV,as given by 
him to Mr. Croker; 

A very intimate cor dA with Sir Robert 
Peel, covering thirty years of English politics; 

And a collection of letters, reminiscences, witty and 
striking anecdotes and ana, almost unequaled in lit- 
erature, and dealing with 

Scott, Byron, Moore, Southey, Macaulay, Wilber- 
force, Talleyrand, Palmerston, Canning, Brougham, 
Guizot, Disraeli, Isaac Disraeli, Theodore Hook, and 
many others. 








NEW BOOKS. 
THE COMMON SENSE HOUSEHOLD CAL 


ENDAR. Prices. 


This Calendar is wholly uniquein ite design. It con- 
tains on the daily leaflets cooking receipts, by Marion 
Harland, hints for the table, adapted to the various 
seasons and anniversaries, suggestions with refer- 
ence to the different departments of domestic 

y and bh t, and a brief 
extract from her otner writings, bright, cheering, 
helpful or inspiring. 

Edited by his 


POEMS OF SIDNEY LANTER, wire” wien s 


Memorial by Wriit1am Hayes Warp. 1 vol., 
12mo. With a Portrait. #2.50. 


There has hitherto been no opportunity of judging 
Mr. Laniey's work as a whole. This volume discloses 
the fact that, in Lanier, a poet of the higher type and 
rank appeared, Dr. Ward's touching and g 
memorial describes the young poet's obstacles and 
discouragements, as well as the dauntless courage 
and unshaken convictions that surmounted every 
barrier. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Vou, VIIL.—ConrTarns: 


The Brigade Commander. By J. W, Dz Forest. 
Split Zephyr. By Henry A. Beens. 
Zerviah Hope. By Exv1zaBbeTH StuaRT PHELPS. 
The Lite Magnet. By Atvery A. ADEE. 
Osgood’s Predicament. By E.vizasera D. B. 
STODDARD. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, i6mo. Price, 50 cents. 

A complete list of the contents of the former volumes 
will be sent upon application. 


BERMUDA: AN IDYL OF HE SUMMER 
ISLAND By Jurza ©. R. Dorr. 1 vol., 16mo, 


with maps, $1.25. 


Mrs. Dorr'’s little volume offers an alluring and 
wholly delightful picture of the localities and char- 
acteristics of this ocean paradise, and it will finda 
place in many libraries beside the best narratives of 
travel and descriptions of pleces, 








THE REALITY OF RELIGION. 3? Vis ‘Dex. 


Jn., D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, gilt top, 81.00, 


| BOOK BUYER CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


One hundred pages, profusely illustrated, with 
newly designed cover, 10 Cents. 


CONTENTS: 


Frontispiece—Hébert's “Vierge de la Délivrance.” 
Engraved by KrvELL. Christmas By-Gones, by Don- 
ALD G. MrToHELL, Hébert and His Paintings, by J. 
D. CHAMPLIN, JR. Sketching Ramblesin Holland, by 
W. M. Larran. Marmion in Holiday Attire, by R, 8. 
Stropparp, Elihu Vedder's Great Work, by RoaER 
Rrorpan. Mr. Cable's History of the Creoles, by 
GxorGe Parsons LatHRor. Some New Collections 
of Sketchings, by Susan N. Carter. Hawthorne's 
Stories for Children, by H. H. Boresen. The Ohar- 
acters of La Bruyére, by H. W. Masre. Two New 
Poems, by Mr. H. C. Bunner. New Old Fashioned 
Christmas Tales, by Frenk R. Srockton. Among the 
New Holiday Books, by RossireR Jounson. The 
Child's Holiday Book Table, by Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son. Christmas Eve with Uncle Enos, by Danrex C, 
BEARD. 

The subscription price of THz Boox Buyer, in- 
eluding Christmss Number, is 60 Cents a year. Now 
is the time to subscribe. 


THE COMMON SENSE HOUSEHOLD CAL- 


ENDAR, Barr 


This calendar is wholly unique in its design. It 
contains on the daily leafiets cooking receipts by Mari- 
on Harland, hints for the table, adaptec to the various 
seasons and anniversaries, sugxestions with reference 
to the different departments of domestic economy 
and h hold t, and a brief extract 
from her other writings, bright, cheering, helpful or 
inspiring. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booeksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 
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Artistic Children'sBooks. 


PRINTED IN COLORS, 


By ee autbor and designer of “ Told in the Twi- 


“ Told in the Twilight” was universally acknowl- 
edged to be the finest color-book ever shown to the 
American A.J, 


OUT OF TOWN. 


By F.E. WEATHERLY. With original Gostene by Lin 
NIE WaTT. Priuted in 18 colors and monotints, by 
the printer of “Told in the Twilight.” Large 
quarto, 82.00. 


THE ART GEM SERIES. 


6 vols, small quarto, illuminated board covers, printed 
in 17 colors, ne ful 1l-page esferes illustrations and 


in each 
Ang up in box, with iiltuninated ¢ cover. 





“ Am .75 “most ———— of de costes of chil- 
oe books which have ap eason is The 
t Gem Si . acollection fe of ain, dainty voliines full 

nd at Weatherly, 
tow more exaulaite inoue ‘bys jane M. M- Deal fe — 


ned 
books ny a, beautifully 
printed, ena illustrated ny that aaint} quaintness 


me is the charm of a great deal of ee t work of 
this kind for children,—Christian Un 


TWO CHILDREN. 
HE WAS SIX, SHE WAS FOUR. 


By F.E. Weatuertyand M. ELLEN Bowanpe, authors 
of “ Told in the Twilight,” etc. rt us in 18 col- 
ors, monotints. Small quarto, 8 


TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 


By F. E. Weatnetry. Illustrated by M. Evten 
Epwarps and Joun U. STAPLEs; and printed in 18 
caters and monotints. Quarto, stained edges, 


SIXES AND SEVENS. 


By F. E. WeaTHervy. Illustrated by Janz M. DEALY 
a ow | in 15 colors and monotints. Quarto 
8 le 


THE PRINCESS NOBODY. 
A TALE OF FAIRYLAND. 


Oy jemeee LanG; after the drawings of RicHarp 
Doris rinted in colors by EDMUND EVANS. 
murto, $2. 


“There is a freshness in Mr. Lang's story that well 
the fr of Be d for 





“Happ. the bo: or pin rmitted to wander here in 
Mush brcom Land. a" We Be ooning Post. 


PLAYTIME. 


and Doings of Babyland. By Epwarp 
Large quarto. Colored illustrations, 


Sayings 
STANFORD. 


*,"Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 West 23d St., New York. 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 








Lord Mayor of London. Holt.............. 1 50 
Lord of the Marches “6 esedeeseee 1 25 
Beryl and Peart eS —eaeeneins 1 50 
Old Umbrellas maaan 90 
Grandmother’s Pictures. Marshall...... 90 
Silver Chimes oT enuenwe 1 50 
Heathercliff ©  sowccees 60 
The Children’s Summer. Banks.......... $1 25 
Bible Promises. Newton. 16mo........... 1 26 
Shadows. Scenes and Incidents in the life of 

an Old Arm Chair. By the Author of “ Chris- 

the’s Old Organ.” 16M0,...........ccccccccoee 10 
Lowrie on Hebrews,.......0000 ceseeeees. 30 
Henry’s Commentary. 8 vol ceccceee sesso 10 00 
The Red Wallflower. Warner.............. 1 75 
The Shoes of Peace “6 alte sisiesiinci . = 
Hands Full of Honey. Spurgeon........ 10 
Faith Thurston’s Work............0.0.005 1% 

ROBERT CARTER & BROS, 

530 Broadway, New York. 


*,*Any of the above. excevt Henry’s Commentary, 
sent by mail, postage prepaid. on receipt of the price. 





“PURE GOLD ALL THKOUGH.” 
THE ILLUSTRATOR 


Of the Sunday-school Lessons. 


Monthly, 60 cents per year. For nothing by club- 
bing. Sond for ist try it one year. = 


-TIBBALS & SONS. 124 Nassau St., N. Y- 





ARTE A new mo: Bat ty jaagagine of 
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devoted aoe to the of in- 
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ABYHOOD. 
SABYHOOD. 
ABYHOOD. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


faci 


VTA (AG propy enw 


WARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SOUARE aY, 


scope. 
copy. 
Spruce 8t., N. Y. 
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A Sequel to a Famous Book: 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. 


By the author of “ His Majesty Myself,” and a Sequel 
to that work. lémo, cloth. Price, 1,25. 

This is a posthumous novel, by the late Rev. Wm. M. 
Baker, to which he devoted the Jast days of his life, 
and in which, to quote his own characteristic words, 
he has put himself. 


7olume in the Famous 
yao Series. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. 


By EutzaneTH Ropins Penney. Uniform with 
George Eliot, Emily Bronté, George Sand, Mary 
Lamb, Margaret Fuller, Maria Edgeworth, Eliza- 
beth Fry, Countess of Albany. 9 vols. 16mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.00 each, 

This is the first attempt to write a lite of the woman 
who, in her“ Vindication of the Rights of Women,” 
spoke the first word in behalf of female emancipa- 
tion. “ Whether her principles and conduct be ap- 
plauded or condemned, she must always be honored 
for her integrity of motive, her fearlessness of action 
and her faithful devotion to the cause of humanity.” 


A New 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Compiled by Mary Mapes Dodge 
from the best stories, rhymes, 
and pictures for little folks in +>" 
ten years of St. Nicuo- 


a pages 
Las Magazine. An wo and 500 illustra 


ideal book. tions ; colored frontis- 
> piece, exquisite binding. 

First edition, 15,000. Price, $2, 

Al dealers, or Tue Century Co., N. Y. 


* Little Ones and the Nursery, 


most appropriate 
_ acceptable present 
for any little one ls a 


9° 








year’s subscription to 
this brightest gem of 
juvenile literature, 
standing to-day without 
a peer in the world. 


Specimen copy free. 
For sale by Newsdeal: ra 
Agents wanted. 

Sing'e Copies, (5 cts. 











One y2°r, $1.50. 
Russell Publis hing Ce. 36 Bromficld St., Boston, Mass. 


LOBES, 44 sizes and “Hs Prices reduced, Send for 


a Catalogue H. B ng Troy, N.Y. 














A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY BOOK, 
With Twenty Heliotype Iustrations, 


FROM WORKS OF EMINENT ARTISTS. 


SIBYLLINE LEAVES. 


WHEREIN MAY BE FOUND THE 


OMENS OF FATE, 
By URSA MAJOR. 
“See here thy pictured life.” 


Gilt-edged Quarto, in Flexible Vellum. 40 pages orig- 
inal verse, with W full-page Lliustrations. 


PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. 


CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., 


BOSTON. 


Sibyliine Leaves is a enteeee quarto, with illu- 
minated cover and gilt edves. It conta'ns twenty 
heliotype reproductions of celebrated paintings by 
such artiste as Meissonier, Rosa Bonheur, Riviere, 
Coomans, Sir F. Leighton, Perrault, Hamon, Bey- 
echlag, Palmaroli, Aubert, and others; and accom- 
panying each are two Poems, one descriptive of the 
picture, and the other giving the omen of fate which 
is suggested by the subject, The idea of the workis 
very unique, and has been well carried out. The pic- 
tures are good, the verses clever, and the volume is a 
handsome holiday publication.—Bostorn Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 


Stbylline Leave consists of a series of handsome, 
heliotyped pictures, each representing a scene in one 
or another walk of life, and accompanied by a half- 
prophetic poem, so that the holder who opens at ran. 
dom finds a hint of human fate lying ready for his 
acceptance. ‘Lhe idea is well carried out, and the book 
should be welcome in many a parlor.—The Beacon 
Boston, 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE PLENARY COUNCIL. 


Tue sessions of the Roman Catholic 
Council at Baltimore have formed the 
prominent ‘ecclesiatical event of the past 
week, as of the week before. The general 
order of proceeding has continued the same, 
consisting of business sessions, with closed 
doors, during the day, and public sermons 
in the evening, and special public services 
on particular days. 

We have spoken of the service on Sunday, 
Nov. 28d. On Monday evening, the 24th, 
Bishop O’Connor, of Nebraska, preached 
on ‘‘The Catholicity ef the Church.” On 
Tuesday evening, Bishop Keane, of Rich- 
mond, preached on ‘‘Catholic Societies.” 
On Wednesday evening, Bishop McQuaid, 
of Rochester, preached on ‘*‘ The Growth of 
the Catholic Church in America.” He said 
that, in 174%, according to Bishop Carroll’s 
calculation, there were in the United States 
about 25,000 Catholics,nine-tenths of whom 
were in Maryland and Pennsylvania, while 
now there are 6,835 priests, 7,763 churches 
and chapels, 708 seminaries, colleges and 
academies for higher education, 2,532 
lower schools with 481,834 pupils, 294 asy- 
lums for orphans, the aged, and the aban- 
doned, and 139 hospitals for the sick. 

On Thanksgiving Day the Council held 
an imposing public session in accordance 
with the President’s proclamation. The 
pontifical mass was celebrated by the vener- 
able Archbishop Lamy, of Santa Fé. Arch- 
bishop Gibbons, robed in bis official vest- 
ments as the Papal representative, sat upon 
his episcopal throne. ‘The bishops, dressed 
in their purple cassocks and capes, sat 
within the sanctuary, while the theologians 
and attending priests, representing every 
parish in the city, sat in the front pews. 
The Thanksgiving sermon was by Bishop 
Spaulding. It has been decided that hence- 
forth the national Thanksgiving Day shall 
be observed by Catholics as other holi- 
days, with the mass and an appropriate 
sermon. On Friday evening, Bishop 
Chatard, of Vincennes, preached on ‘‘ The 
Blessed Virgin, the Patroness of the Church 
in the United States.” On Sunday, the 
80th, another public session was heldin the 
Cathedral. Bishop Henessy, of Dubuque, 
preached a sermon on ‘‘The Sanctity of the 
Church,” in which he made the statement, 
which history will hardly sustain, that ‘‘the 
line of her rulers from Leo XIII back to 
Peter is usclear and bright and uninter. 
rupted as the American Presidential suc- 
cession from George Washington down to 
Chester A. Arthur.” After the sermon a 
solemn session of the Council was held, and 
the decrees formulated during the week 
were adopted for transmission to the Pope. 
They deal with the sacrament of matri- 
mony, the education of boys and the ex- 
amination for the priesthood. At night 
Bishop Ireland preached in the Cathedral, 
on ‘* Temperance.” 

At the session of the Councilon Friday, 
Archbishop Seghers, of Oregon, tendered 
his resignation as Archbishop of that prov- 
ince, which was accepted. He is desirous 
of returning to his work as missionary 
among the Indians in the Territories, in 
which he was for many years occupied 
previous.to his elevation to the episcopacy. 
He preached on Sunday evening, in St. 
Joseph’s Church, on ‘‘ Alaska Missions.” 
He has labored in Alaska and will return 
thither this Winter. 

It has been the custom to make the pre- 
siding officer of a council, a Cardinal. It 
is stated that the red hat will be bestowed 
on Archbishop Gibbons, whose bearing as 
president has won high commendations of 
the members of the present body. It is also 
thought by some that the cardinalate will 
be bestowed on Archbishop Feehan, of 
Chicago, and also Archbishop Williams, of 
Boston, is said to be a possible recipient of 
the honor. 

Very naturally the esteemed Fathers have 
been tendered a constant succession of 
social entertainments and receptions. Bal- 
timore society is very largely Catholic, and 
the distinguished theologians are almost as 
hard pressed by the kindness of their 
friends as by the toils of their protracted 
business sessions. 

The mass of business to be dispatched will 








require an extension of the time at first de- 
termined on. It is now expected that the 
Council will close Sunday, December 7th. 


— 





Tue United Presbyterian Church, in this coun- 
try, has, at recent sessions of its General Assem- 
bly, removed certain restrictions on the use of in- 
strumental music in worship, and organs have 
been brought into use in certain congregations. 
With this a large minority in the Church are bit- 
terly dissatisfied. This party held a convention 
concerning the matter at Xenia, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 18th, 19th, and 20th. There were present 
one hundred delegates from thirty-six presby- 
teries. The topics for discussion were: 1. “ Pres- 
ent state of the quertion of instrumental music 
in worship in the United Presbyterian Church. 
Are the decisions of the General Assembly 
righteous in the sight of the Lord?” 2. ‘‘The 
present state or the question viewed as a chas- 
tisement from the Lord on the United Presby- 
terian Church ; causes of the Lord’s controversy 
with us.” 8. “The only remedy for present 
evils, and protection from future evils, the out- 
pouring of the Spirit upon us; confession and 
humiliation.” 4. “The duty of witnesses for 
Christ. Covenant engagements unrepealable.” 
The discussions disclosed very strong feelings on 
the matters in controversy. The resolutions 
adopted speak of * the existence of serious trou- 
ble in the Church on account of the actian of 
the three last General Assemblies.” ‘ From 
this course of action,” it is declared, *‘ has re- 
sulted the lawless introduction of instruments 
in worship contrary to our doctrine that God is 
not to be worshiped in apy way not appointed 
in his Word, It has also, as might have reason- 
ably been expected, resulted in causing many to 
withhold their comtributions from several of the 
Boards of the Church in order to avoid being 
partekers of other men’s sins by supporting 
modes of worship which God has not appointed.” 
The following, among other resolutions, was 
adopted : 


“That this convention ask the prext General As- 
sembly to appoint a day to be observed as a day of 
humiliation, fasting and prayer, in view of the pres- 
ent troubles in the Church, That we promise to 
work kindly and earnestly ;with our brethren in 
every department of work which the Lord Jesus 
has given the United Presbyterian Church, At the 
same time we will not and cannot assist aby Board 
of our Church which will use our funds in support- 
ing any congregation which is violating any of the 
distinctive principles of our Church in the service 
of praise, or in the receiving of members into the 
fellowship of the Church; also we will withhold help 
from any of our institutions whose influence and 
teachings may not be in accord with our distinctive 
doctrines, That as a means of increasing an intelli- 
gent attachment to the principles of the Church, 
tne Executive Committee of this Convention be di- 
rected to solicit contributions to establish a fund to 
be expended in publishing and circulating In every 
congregation short tracts explaining and enforcing 
these principles, in employing suitable persons to 
lecture, as far as practicable, throughout the 
Church on the subject which at present so much 
disturbs its peace and harmony and any other pur- 
poce necessary to the maintenance of our profes, 
sion.” 


.... According to the religiove census of Rus- 
sia, the established Greek Church numbers 
something over sixty-five million members, out 
of the one hundred million or more inhabitants 
of the Empire. The sects, of which there are a 
multitude, embrace about twelve million adhe- 
rents ; Roman Catholicism has eight million, Prot- 
estantism something over three million, the 
Armenian Church about two million, Jews and 
Mohammedans each about three million adher- 
ents, and besides these there are about two million 
heathen. During the past year 10,812 converts 
were added to the State Church—namely, 4,796 
who were formerly heathen, 3,295 from the sects, 
1,027 Roman Catholics, 700 Protestants, 572 
Jews, 410 Mohammedans and 11 Armenian Chris- 
tians. 


....The French Chamber of Deputies proposes 
to reduce still further the Budget for Public 
Worship. Four million francs are to be taken 
from the appropriations to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and three hundred thousand from what 
has formerly been given for Protestant worship. 
The object seems to be to make a separation be- 
tween Church and State, in fact, though there is 
a shrinking from doing this in form. 


...-In Berne, Switzerland, the rioters who 
attacked the Salvation Army were acquitted by a 
lower court, but, on an appeal, the higher judges 
have sentenced one of the rioters to thirty days’, 
three to twenty-five days’, and six others to 
twenty days’ imprisonment. 


...»Miss Ann E. Gray, who died recently in 
Bostou, bequeathed to the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, $5,000; to the American and 
Foreign Christian Union of’ New York, $5,000; 
and to the American Sunday-School Union, 
5,000. 


...-The announcement is made of a gathering 
of all the German clergymen of the Episcopa) 
Chureh in the United States, in Troy, next Janu- 
ary, to consider the work of their Church among 
the Germans, 





Ministerial Register. 


BARRY, D. Q., Allen, accepts call to Tekonsha, 
Mich. 
BOWERS, E. D., North Bellingham, accepts 
call to Holliston, Mass, 
BROOKES, J. C., Schenectady, accepts call to 
Fulton, N. Y. 
DART, J. L., settles over Congdon-street ch., 
Providence, R. I. 
DENNIS, W. K., Lake City, Minn., resigns. 
FARMER, J. P., settles in Hudson, Mich. 
FORD, T. J., Waverly, accepts call to First ch., 
Albany, N. Y. 
MATTHEWS, James L., Tonica, LIl., resigns, 
MURDOCK, M. D., Marston, IIl., resigns. 
PRICE, T. P., settles in Cedarville, N. J. 
ROWLEY, F. H., Titusville, Penn., accepts call 
to North Adams, Mass. 
SWAN, Jasez 8., died recently in New London, 
Conn., aged 84, 
WELSHER, W. A., D.U., Indianola, Ia., resigns. 
WHITTEMORE, E. C., New Boston, N. H., 
called to Auburn, Me. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDREWS, 8. B., Lanesville, accepts call to 
Phillipston, Mass. 
BACON, Tuomas R., Dwight Place ch., New 
Haven, Conn., resigns. 
BLAKESLEE, Erastus, Second ch., Fair Haven, 
to the Second ch,, New London, Conn, 
BOYD, Puryy, 8., Amesbury, Mass., resigns. 
BUNNELL, Joun J., East Johnstown, accepts 
call to Bridgeman, Mich. 
CRAWFORD, Acserr R., ord. in Provo, Utah, 
Nov. 14th. 
CARTER, Homer W., Brandon, Wis., withdraws 
hia resignation, 
DRAKE, Cuartes W., St. Louis, Mo., accepts 
call to Millville, N. Y. 
GLEASON, Joun F., Norfolk, Conn.,, resigns. 
HAMLIN, C. H., accepts call to Payson ch.. 
Easthampton, Mass. 
HOPLEY, Samvuzx, Middletown, Conn., accepts 
cali to Otis, Mass 
HUBBARD, Davin B., Canton Center, Conn., re- 
signs. 
HUNTINGTON, C. W., accepts call to Central 
ch., Providence, R. I. 
MARLOW, Rk, T., accepts call to Verdella, Mo. 
MARTIN, E. H., Perry Center, N. Y., withdraws 
his resignation. 
MEAD, Henry &., Stonington, Conn., resigns. 
PEASE, Tuzopore C., accepts call to First ch,, 
Malden, Mass. 
SANBORN, Francis W., inst. in First ch., New- 
bury, Mass., Nov. 14th. 
SCROGGS, J. W., Rogers, Ark., invited to be- 
come pastor of the church there. 
TAYLOR, W111, accepts call to Eden and No. 
Collins, N. Y. 
THRALL, J. B., accepts call to First ch., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
TRASK, J. L. R., inst. in Trinity ch., Lawrence, 
Mass., Nov. 19th. 
VAILE, Cuaries 8., Santa Barbara, Cal., re- 
signs. 
WALL, Arruvr A., Bridgeman, Mich., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
ANDERSON, Kerr C., D.D., Troy, N. Y., in- 
vited to presidency of Middlebury College. 
BURRELL. Josers D., inst. in Clinton, Ia. 
CECIL, J. W., Bourbon, Ind., resigns, 
CONE, J. A., Condersport, accepts call to West 
Mull Creek, Penn. 
DAVIS, T. D., inst. in Hopewell, Neb. 
HAMLIN, T. 8., inst, in Cincinnati, O. 
HANNA, J. A., accepts call to Union Ridge, 
KAVANAGH, Frank E., inst, in Wappinger’s 
Falls, N Y. 
KIRKPATRICK, Joun, Toronto, Canada, called 
to Central ch., Cincinnati, 0. 
LOWES, A. B., Cannonsburg, accepts call to 
Fredonia, Penn. 
LOWREY, Joun, inst. in Hackettstown, N. J. 
OTTS, J. M. P., D.D., will supply at Talladega, 
Als., a year. 
RAFFENSPERGER, E. B., D.D., inst. in Mun- 
cy, Penn. 
a O. G., inst. in Winnebago City, 
inn. 
RUTHERFORD, Joun, Germantown, Penn., ac 
cepts callto Apalachin, N. Y. 
SERVICE, Joun, inst. in Otisville, N. Y. 
TRICK, Apert H., Lincoln, accepts call to 
Cairo, Til. . 
WILLIAMSON, Jostan G., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
callec to Jefferson Ave. ch., Detroit, Mich. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BABBITT, Dean Richmond, ord. deacon in New 
York City. 
BIELBY, W. F., settles at Broad Brook, Conn. 
BURGESS, Francis G., Philadelphia, Penn., 
accepts call to Worcester, Mass. 
CAMERON, Josers P., Scranton, accepte call to 
Easton, Penn. 
OOOKE, E. Jay, Northfield, accepts call to St. 
Paul's, Minn. 
DAWSON, W. C., Burlington, Vt., resigns. 
DOUGLASS, Bensamin J., Georgetown, Del., 
resigns. 
FISKE, Grorce M., accepts call to St. Stephen's, 
Providence, R. I. 
HEERMANS, N. W., Amboy, accepts call to 
Ottawa, ii. . 
KELLOGG, J. P., becomes asst. minister of Holy 
____ Trinity chapel, Paris, France. =. 
VAN BUREN, J. H., accepts call to Newbury- 
port, Mass. 
WALKER, Mrirepcz, Lime Rock, accepts call 
to Bridgeport, Conn. 





The Sunday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 14TH. 


VANITY OF WORLDLY PLEASURE.—Eccuzs, 
ii, 1—13, 





Tue Book of Ecclesiastes is a record of medi- 
tations on or experiences in the search for the 
highest good. It is a study of the question as to 
the true aim in life. As such it is a book to be 
studied. No man can succeed in life unless he 
sets out with the right plans. What, then, shall 
he aim at? What constitutes success in life? 
What is that good thing which, having attained, 
a man can feel that his life has been a success? 
This is a profoundly important question ; for on 
its right answer all depends. 

In the first chapter the preacher tells how he 
sought satisfaction in wisdom—i.e., learning—but 
he found that it was useless to seek for rest in 
that direction. In the second chapter another 
experiment is delineated. He tries mirth and 
lower indulgences than those of the intellect. 
But his quest in this direction also is a failure. 
He is obliged to say of laughter and hilarity that 
it is but insanity, and of mirth, that it can do 
nothing to give satisfaction. The first two 
verses have been understood as referring to an 
experiment in the shallowest pleasures, which 
was succeeded by an experiment in more rational 
enjoyments, as delineated in verses 3—10, Per- 
haps, however, the opening verses are merely 
the summary of what, in the succeeding verses, 
is given more in detail as showing how he tried 
“mirth” and “ laughter.” 

He gave himself to wine. Now it was evident 
that, should he entirely abandon himself to dis- 
sipation, he would bring upon himself disease 
and pain ; therefore he strove to be prudent in 
his revelry and to be cautious, so that he might 
pluck the flower without being stung by the 
thorn. He was not so irrational as to give him- 
self to besotting enjoyment, but sought more 
intelligent pleasures. He gave himself to the 
recreations of architecture. Great engineering 
works, like aqueducts, and the construction of el- 
egant buildings, occupied his mind. Then he 
turns his attention to horticulture. Vineyards, 
gardens and parks are laid out and planted with 
choice trees, which are watered by elaborate sys- 
tems of irrigating trenches. He surrounded 
himself with hosts of servants. Then he amused 
himself in raising herds of choice cattle. Then 
he made his palace a museum of the goldsmith’s 
art, and of all the treasures peculiar to different 
kingdoms and provinces. And then music be- 
came his entertainment, minstrels of all classes 
being assembled to minister to his enjoyment. 
Thus he completely exhausted every means of 
recreation. There was not a thing which his 
heart could suggest which he did not provide 
for himself. But when he reviewed it all, it was 

‘‘ vanity and pursuit of wind.” Pleasure, even 
though indulged in under the control of reason, 
was profitless. His soul was still in hunger and 
despair. For he saw that no one could go fur- 
ther in this direction than he had gone. The 
man who should come after the king could surely 
do no more than the king himself had done. 
And he saw that wisdom-—i.e., philosophy, the 
exercise of reason, could do more to gain pleas- 
ure than could gross sensuality in its blindness 
and folly. Wisdom—i.e., worldly prudence—is 
superior to blind sensuality, ‘ But,” he says in 
verse 15, ‘‘as it happeneth to the fool, so will it 
happen to me, and what, then, is the profit of my 
superior discretion?” 

That in coarse debauchery and groveling sen- 
suality there is no real enjoyment may be seen 
by all; but many will think that, if pleasure be 
taken under the direction of refinement and 
prudence, satisfaction will be found. This 
writing tells us, however, that even thus there 
will be disappointment, and this chapter points 
forward to the conclusion that there is no solid 
joy but in God. 

The Book of Job shows us that, even though a 
man be stripped of wealth and worldly joys, his 
life may still be worth possessing. The Book of 
Ecclesiasties teaches that, though a man have all 
that the world can give, his life may still be a 
failure. 

What is success in life? What is it necessary 
for a man to accomplish in order to have it said 
that his life has attained its true end? A man may 
gain as much wealth as Solomon and as much 
learning and as much practical sagacity, and yet 
his life be ‘* vanity” and a failure. 

The chapter before us is an anticipation of 
Jesus’s question: What shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the whole world, all its wealth and 
all its honors, and lose his own soul, his com- 
munion with Ged, his likeness to the Creator? 

If we would find‘happiness in life It may be 
well for us to look and see how others have found 
it. Who are the men that have succeeded in life, 
the men that have lived lives we might well de- 
sire to live? Theyare not the men who have 
given themselves to selfish pleasure, but those 
who have lived in loyalty to right and truth, 
lived to glorify God and be of service to their 
fellow-men. parent finds his happiness * 
esting nop tts on nee but the welfare 
his Bo man will find his hapel- 
ness in living not for himself, but for his fellow* 
man. 
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Music, 


Tue further advance of the remarkable season 

of German opera now progressing at the Metro- 
politan increases the delight of the public in its 
intentions and their execution. The large build- 
ing is nightly filled, sometimes overflowingly ; 
and the same beautiful completeness of effect and 
observance of minute details arouses enthusi- 
asm. ‘ Der Freischiitz” was sung on Monday— 
which representation was, for various reasons, not 
a felicitous one. ‘‘‘Tannhaiiser,” repeated on 
Wednesday, made amends, Wagner’s great relig- 
ious opera being given with immense power by 
Herr Schott, Frau Kraus and Fraiilein Slach and 
Herr Robinson. On Friday night Rossini’s master- 
piece, ‘‘ Guillaume Tell,” was reproduced, There 
have been plenty of Italian evenings with 
the—alas!—mythical hero of Griitli. Signor 
Galassi was a recent Tell of distinction. 
But “Guillaume Tell” requires a cast of com- 
plete individual excellence. Every part ought 
to be well sung, and offers a chance for strong 
acting. The chorus has some of the most in- 
spiring and lovely music that a genius 
ever conceived, and it is music of nice hazard- 
ousness. The orchestral score has long been 
studied as a modelin every number. Last, the 
opera calls for beautiful scenic and picturesque 
display. Every one of these requirements Dr. 
Damrosch’s management and company met on 
Friday night. The performance was magnifi- 
cent, Herr Robinson is a Tell, whose passionate 
acting, magnificent declamation, and rich voice 
carries the most undemonstrative portion of an 
audience by storm. In the last act his de- 
spairing farewell to his son, the emotional 
play of his fine features, the cadences of his 
voice, were all irresistibly moving. Frau 
Schrider-Hanfstingl was so superb a Ma- 
thilde that we do not feel like giving her 
80 poor a compliment as that New York has 
heard nothing equal to her performance of the 
role for many, many arid seasons. Fraiilein 
Slach, a strikingly beautiful woman, with a voice 
of rare brilliancy, strength and sweetness, exalted 
the réle of Jemmy to its proper dignity in the 
opera. Frau Brandt sang Hedwige with un- 
sparingly artistic charm, and, especially in the 
last act, was altogether an ideal] of the patriot’s 
wife. The lesser parts were distributed with the 
best result, Herr Udvardy excepted. Indeed Herr 
Kemlitz would, we venture tosuggest, have been 
a better choice. The band was a revelation to the 
box-people as to what an orchestra ought to bg 
in an operatic performance. The large chorus 
made but one trifling slip, where there seemed 
to be uncertainty in the basses as to the tempo. 
The scenery of the second act—the serene lake 
and the fading moonlight on the Alpine summits, 
to which the red dawn succeeds ds the last of 
the inspiring chain of chorus is sung—was 80 
lovely that the curtain had to be twice raised. 
‘*Guillaume Tell” will doubtless be quickly 
repeated after so majestic a representation. On 
Saturday Mme. Brandt appeared again in 
“Fidelio.”. We have nothing new to say of so 
great an artist, whose Leonora is profoundly 
dramatic, growing upon the audience with a 
spell almost terrible from scene to scene until we 
attain the culminating struggle around the grave 
in the dungeon. Every other singer, nay, each 
chorus-singer, labors with the same intelligence 
to do his or her best. “Lohengrin” is announced 
as we go to press, for Wednesday. 


..At the Academy of Music Miss Emma 
Nevada, a young American singer not without 
honor in her own country, through a series of 
brilliant lyric triumphs in Europe, made her 
début in “‘ La Sonambula.” Miss Nevada’s suc- 
cess was great, and she will be a valuable rein- 
forcement to Mr. Mapleson’s decidedly limited 
support. She has a pure, true soprano voice, of 
little volume and high range. Her scales, trills 
and embellishments prove her well taught. Sym- 
pathy, or, indeed, any variety of musical or other 
expression she does not seem to possess. She 
has capital vocal *“‘ style,” and her career abroad 
has given her confidence on the stage. Miss 
Nevada excepted, the evening’s music was either 
atrialor a bore to the audience. On Friday, 
Mmes, Patti und Scalchi sang in “‘ Semiramide,” 
rather better mounted and rehearsed than 
hitherto. 





--An entertainment took place in Associa- 
tion Hall on Jast Tuesday evening for the benefit 
of the “Hatfiela”; an enterprise in which 
the Seventh Presbyterian Church, of this city, 
is nobly interested. Mrs. Belle Cole and Mr. 
J. 8. Burdett, the humorist, with other artists, 
shared in an extended program. 


--Miss Adele Margulies announced an inter- 
esting recital for piano students’ special pleasure 
and instruction on Tuesday. 








-_ 
semvubuineenn, —Miss Jeanne Franko, vio- 

linist, will give a concert in Steinway Hall, next 

Tuesday evening, with the assistance of several 


artists.——-Mr, Frank Van Der Stucken’s sec- 
ond novelty enseses cours on be ang —_ 


the city. nee in of She. De will begin his 
usual evening concerts in January age 


Hews ot t the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 


ConGREss reassembled at noon of Monday, 

Dec. 1st, and the President sent in his message. 

Among other matters, he calls attention to the 

urgent necessity of providing more precise and 

definite regulations for counting the electoral 

vote. He renews the recommendation of his 
last message, that the Canton indemnity fund 
be returned to China, He raises the question 
whether the statute passed at the last session 

does not violate the treaty rights of certain 
Chinese who left this country with return certifi_ 
cates, valid under the old law, but now seem to 
be debarred from landing from lack of certifi- 
cates required by the new. He suggests that 
Congressional action be taken in aid of the com- 
pletion of the pedestal for the Bartholdi statue. 
He raises the question whether the maintaining 
of our import duties upon works of art is not 
likely to result in the practical exclusion of 
Amegican painters and sculptors from the 
advantages they now enjoy for study 
and labor in European’ countries, In 
view of the receipt of frequent invitations 
from foreign states to participate in inter- 
national exhibitions, he suggests that a statute 
giving to the Executive general discretionary 
autbority to accept such invitations, and to ap- 
point honorary commissioners without salary, 
and placing at the disposal of the Secretary of 
State a small fund for defraying their occasional 
expenses, would be of great public utility. He 
calls attention to the question of securing to 
authors, composers and artists copyright priv- 
ileges in this country in return for reciprocal 
rights abroad. He recommends that the scope 
of the neutrality laws be enlarged so as to deal 
more stringently with the shipment of explosives, 
and urges a reviison of the naturalization laws, 
The total ordinary revenues for the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1884, were $348,519,869.92 ; 
and the public expenditures during the same 
period were $290,916,483.83, leaving a surplus 
of $57,603,396.09. The President recommends 
the immediate suspension of the coinage of sil- 
ver dollars and issuance of silver certificates. 
He also recommends the withdrawal from 
circulation of the one-dollar and two-dollar 
notes. He approves the suggestion of beautify- 
ing the designs of our subsidiary silver coins, 
and of so increasing their weight that they may 
bear their due ratio of value to the standard 
dollar. He renews his recommendation of the 
abolition of all excise taxes except those relating 
to distilled spirits. He recommends the ap- 
pointment of a competent commission to ascer- 
tain the most effective means for increasing our 
foreign trade and thus relieving the depression 
under which our industries are laboring. He 
urges the passage of bills to provide a suitable fire- 
proof building for the Army Medical Museum and 
the library of the Surgeon-General’s office. He 
urges that steps be taken for our sea-coast de- 
fense, also for the completion of certain war- 
vessels now under construction, He recom- 
mends that the postage on all drop letters be 
reduced to one cent, and that the unit of weight 
in the rating of first-class matter be one ounce, 
instead of half an ounce. He makes certain 
suggestions, looking to the increase of our for- 
eign trade and the building up of our 
merchant marine. He speaks of the 
success of Civil-Service Reform. He hopes 
a general bankrupt law may be agreed 
upon. He recommends that action be taken to 
war off the cholera, He recommends that a suit 
able pension be conferred on GeneralGrant, He- 
also renews his recommendations already made to 
Congress for action Jooking to the preservation 
of forests on the public domain, the granting 
of Government aid for popular education, the 
amendment of the Federal Constitution, so as 
to make effective the disapproval by the Presi- 
dent of particular items in appropriation bills, 
the enactment of statutes in regard to the fill- 
ing of vacancies in the Presidential office, and 
the determining of vexed questions respecting 
Presidential inability. 


...-The new Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
McUulloch, presents a short but extremely sug- 
gestive report to Congress. Among his recom- 
mendations is the appointment of a tariff com- 
mission. This commission should first settle, 
he thinks, the following points : 

“ Firet, That the public revenues are not to be in 
excess of what may be required for the support of 
the Government and the gradual reduction of the 
public debt. 

“Second, That our manufactures, which, under 
the fostering care of the Government, have attained 
such gigantic proportions, and whose prosperity is 
essential to the welfare of all otver interests, are 
not to be put in jeopardy by radical and sweeping 
changes in the tari, an 1 tai! all reductions of im- 
port duties should be m4J: w.th a view to their ul- 
timate advantage by opeuing to them markets from 
which they are now in a large degree excluded.” 


He thinks immediate relief is needed, and sug- 
geste: : y 


“First, That the existing duties upon raw materials 
which are to be used in manufacture should be re- 
moved. This can be done in the interest of our 





foreign trade. 


“* Seoond, That the duties upon the articles used or 
consumed by those who are the least able to bear 
the burden of taxation should be reduced. This, 
also, can be effected without prejudice to our export 
trade.” 

Concerning internal taxes, he says there is no good 
reason for their continuance, except the tax on 
whisky, which cannot be repealed without a 
disregard of public sentiment. The tax on 
alcohol used for manufacturing purposes, ought, 
however, to be removed. 


.-The United States Land and Investment 
Company of this city has purchased within the 
last few days the King’s cattle ranch in Texas, 
for $6,500,000. Among those interested in the 
purchase are Henry A. Herbert, who owns the 
Lakes of Killarney and about 60,000 acres of 
land in Ireland. The Earl of Aylesford, who 
recently sold his estate in England for £800,000, 
is already the owner of 25,000 acres in 
Texas. The ranch is divided into two sec- 
tions, the first being the Santa Gertrudis, in 
Nueces County, containing 300,000 acres. It is 
entirely fenced in, the posts used being of mos- 
quito wood, which, when smoked, is as hard as 
iron, and will last longer. Upon it are twenty- 
nine improved buildings, storehouses, barns, and 
houses for employés. The ‘stock includes 
60,000 improved cattle, 10,000 horses, 500 mules, 
and 16,000 improved sheep, the wool of which 
pays all the running expenses of the ranches, 
The second section is the San Juan de Carricitos 
Ranch, in Cameron County, and contains 500,- 
000 acres. It is stocked with 20,000 improved 
cattle, 6,000 blooded horses, 2,000 sheep, and 800 
mules, This ranch is bounded principally by 
water, which forms a natural barrier to the es- 
cape of stock. 





FOREIGN. 


..-The French claim certain successes in 
military operations in the East ; but it is asserted 
in Hong Kong that these reports are partly 
fabrications, and that so far as they are founded 
in truth they are over-rated. It is declared that 
the invaders of Tonquin are making no prog- 
ress, and that in Formosa the French have no 
foothold, except at the harbor of Kelung. A dis- 
patch to the London Times states that China 
will ask for English mediation. It is asserted 
that M. du Waddington and the Marquis Tseng 
are connccting en through the British 
Foreign Secretary, which gives some promise 
that a peaceful settlement of the dispute may be 
reached. The main points of an agreement 
which would be satisfactory to China and France 
are known to both diplomats. These indicate 
that both countries must make large concessions. 
China repudiates all responsibility for the Lang- 
soa affair, but will make honorable concessions 
to France to secure a peaceful settlement, M. 
Ferry stated that France had accepted England’s 
offer of mediation. 


. In the English campaign in Egypt Gener- 
al Wolseley’s troops have arrived at Dongola, and 
are moving on tothe south. Additional supplies 
are asked for. A messenger from General Gordon 
arrived at Dongola Nov. 29th, bringing dis- 

atches eight weeks old, It is reported at Wady 
Falta that General Gordon and his forces are in 
the most imminent danyer from want of ammu- 
nition, and that he has been consequently obliged 
to withdraw his advance lines of mines in order 
to act strictly on the defensive. Rumors have 
reached Dongola to the effect that cholera is 
pos among the troops of the Mahdi in 

ordofan. 


. -The Congo Conference continues in session 
at Berlin. Votes have been passed defining the 
limits of the Congo basin, General Sanford has 
submitted a scheme for a railway from Vivi to 
Stanley Pool, asking the Conference to sanction 
a monopoly of the line, and the Powers claiming 
suzerainty to be pledged not to construct another 
railway over the territory, Several German 
bankers and contractors have already applied 
for contracts to carry out the scheme. A decision 
has been reached in favor of freedom of trade 
—— the limits of the newly-defined Cougo 
basin. 


....The French Chamber of Deputies, after a 
long debate, voted Nov. 27th, the first credit of 
16,000,000 francs, and afterward agreed to a 
fresh credit of 43,000,000 francs for carrying on 
operations in Tonquin. An expression of conti- 
dence in the Government was adopted without 
opposition. On the 28th, the declaration was 
adopted that the Chamber maintains ius deter- 
mination to insure the execution of the Tien-tsin 
treaty. 


..-Two hundred and eighty of the former 
comrades of General Girgei, the well-known 
Hungarian leader in the stormy days of 1848— 
49, have presented him with a manifesto exon- 
erating him from the charge of treachery made 
after the surrender of the Hugarian forces in 
the Autumn of 1849. 


...- Although the cholera. epidemic in Paris is 
considered to be at an end, isolated cases of 


death are still rted. It is estimated that 
fully one hundred thousand Penge ns se the Red 
during the continuance of Peo- 
ple are now returning to their a a great 
pumbers. 


..The Reichstag, by a vote of 180 against 
18, has adopted a resolution iu favor of the pay- 
ly Pon > for their eae 
e resolution was cwonet rs) 
Prince Bismarck. The resul ys tered 
signal defest for Prince Bismarck 
..On a er? all five heavy shocks of 


cartba Bo tie Both stage ahoaks ese felt of 
Rome, at Marseilles, at and in the De- 





partment of the Maritime Alps. 





..h veritable epidemic of hydrophobia is 
ing in Vienna. Already eighty cases he 
Been reported, eloven of which huve proved fatal. 
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rows of unsullied ivory. 
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A NEW POEM BY THE POET- 
LAUREATE. 
FREEDOM. 





BY LORD ALFRED TENNYSON. 


O rnov so fair in Summers gone, 
While yet thy fresh and virgin soul 

Inform’d the column’d Parthenon, 
The glittering Capitol; 


So fair in southern sunshine bathed, 
But scarce of such majestic mien 
As here with forehead vapor-swathed 

In meadows ever green; 


For thou—when Athens reign’d and Rome, 
Thy glorious eyes were dimm'd with pain 
To mark in many a freeman’s home 
The slave, the scourge, the chain; 


O follower of the Vision, still 
In motion to the distant gleam, 
Howe’er blind force and brainless will 
May jar thy golden dream, 


Who, like great Nature, wouldst not mar 
By changes all too flerce and fast 

This order of our Human Star, 
This heritage of the past; 


O scorner of the party cry 
That wanders from the public good, 
Thou—when the vations rear on bigh 
Their idol smear’d with blood, 


And when they roll their idol down-— 
Of saner Worship sanely proud ; 





Thou loather of the lawless crown 
As of the lawless crowd; 


How long thine ever-growing mind 
Hath still’d the blast and strewn the wave, 
Though some of late would raise a wind 
To sing thee to thy grave, 


Men loud against all forms of power— 
Unfurnish’d brows, tempestuous tongues, 
Expecting all things in an hour— 
Brass moutbs and iron lungs! 
> 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Presipent Arraur has submitted his 
Jast annual message to Congress. It is a 
document of considerable length, dignified 
in tone, well considered, and full of impor- 
tant suggestions. 

The message begins by congratulating 
the country on the peaceful termination of 
the long and heated controversy which, 
though decided by so slight a preponder- 
ance of votes, has been quietly and loyally 
recognized as settled. ‘‘ Nothing,” the 
President well says, ‘‘ could more signally 
demonstrate the strength and wisdom of 
our political institutions.” But it is well 
that the difficulties in counting the elector- 
al vote should be provided for at once, and 
this Mr. Arthur urges. 

The President reviews at length our 
relations with other Powers, which, of 
course, are amicable, calling attention to 
bis action in recognizing the work of the 
International Association on the Congo, 
recommending appropriations for the pur- 
pose of securing premises for our legations 
in Corea, Japan, China, Persia, and else- 
where, to the question of abolishing the 
duties on imports of works of art, to the 
conclusion of an important treaty with 
Nicaragua, by which authority is given for 
the construction of a canal railway and tele- 
graph line from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and to the unsatisfactory state of the nego- 
tiations with Turkey concerning claims of 
our citizens and our treagy rights. England 
will be pleased with the President’s sugges- 
tion that the scope of the neutrality laws be 
so enlarged as to cover the new emergen- 
cies which have arisen iu the shipment of 
explosives designed to harm a friendly 
power. 

After some wise suggestions respecting 
the revision of the naturalization laws, the 
President takes up the subject of our 
finances, showing that the surplus for the 
year ending June 80th, 1884, was upward 
of $56,600,000 and that next year it will be 
about $89,000,000. He makes no sugges- 
tion of further reduction of income now 
except in internal revenue. He would have 
all internal taxes abolished except those on 
distilled spirits. There would still, he 
thinks, be a sufficient surplus to allow of 
such tariff reduction as may be found 
wise. 

We are glad to see that the President 
heartily approves Secretary McCulioch’s 
recommendation that that financial nui- 
sance, the silver dollar, be abated. The 
Secretary calls for the immediate suspen- 
sion of the coinage of silver aud the issu- 
ance of silver certificates, and warns Con- 
gress that the continued coinage of silver is 
hkely to make it our sole metallic standard 
and cause great mischief. The President 
makes these views his own, and we trust 
that Congress will not hold out against 
what is now strong public sentiment. 

The war and Navy and other departments 
receive due attention, the President 
strongly urging that our Navy be made 
more efficient, and approving Secretary 
Teller’s suggestions with reference to the 
Indians. 

The paragraph on Mormonism is short, 
but wise and emphatic. Mr. Arthur says: 

**T still beheve thatif that abominable prac- 
tice can be suppressed by law it can only be by 
the most radical legislation consistent with the 
restraints of the Constitution. I again recom- 
mend, therefore, that Congress assume absolute 
pulitical control of the Territory of Utah, and 
provide for tue appointment of commissioners, 
with such governmental powers asin its just 
judgment may justly and wisely be put invo their 
hands,” 

This is precisely what we have urged for 
years, and we believe it is the ouly method 
of reaching this fearful leprosy. 

A long paragraph ov the merchant marine 
merits more attention than we can give it in 


this cursory view of an important message, 








The President speaks well of the Civil Ser- 
vice system, a ego that the report 
of the Commissioners, which will be ready 
soon, will recommend that the scope of the 
statute be enlarged. The country owes the 
President hearty thanks for his unqualified 
support of this law. 

After recommending that General Grant 
be granted a pension for his services, Presi- 
dent Arthur closes with a reference to the 
early approach of his retirement from the 
public service in which, we are glad to add, 
he has won the confidence and gratitude of 
the country. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE, 

THe announcement that we are soon to 
have in our hands the Revised Translation 
of the Old Testament Scriptures makes an 
epoch in the history of the English Bible. 
The time of the announcement is auspi- 
cious and significant, as it falls in the full 
tide of the five hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Jolin Wycliffe; and, notwith- 
standing Sir Thomas More’s exaggerated 
assertion that he had seen English transla- 
tions of the Bible made before Wycliffe, 
with him and his version the history of the 
English Bibic, as a whole, begins. Some- 
thing had been done earlier. Caedmon had 
written out, in alliterative Anglo-Saxon 
meters, the entire Bible history. Venera- 
ble Bede had employed the last hours of 
his saintly life in rendering the Gospel of 
St. John. The great Alfred had promoted 
biblical translation by his example, and yet 
more by the expression of the right royal 
desire that ‘‘ all the free-born youth of his 
kingdom should be able to read the Eng- 
lish Scriptures.” 

The Norman Conquest and the Norman 
ecclesiastics overwhelmed these beginnings, 
and we get little trace of an English Bible 
again until the end of the twelfth century, 
when we find something like a renewal of 
Ceedmon’s attempt in the alliterative Eng- 
lish verse of the Ormulum, which, how- 
ever, was only a metrical paraphrase of the 
Gospel history. 

From this time to Wycliffe the progress 
was irregular and in an unpromising line. 
A prose translation was made in Norman- 
French for court circles. Two or three 
English versions were made of the Psalms. 
The good Queen Anne of Bohemia, wife of 
Richard II, read the Gospels in the vulgar 
tongue. But the fact is established that 
Sir Thomas More was carried away by his 
eagerness to make a point against Tyndal, 
when he wrote that he had-seen English 
versions of the Bible older than Wycliffe. 

The true English Bible began only in 
spirit with Wycliffe. He knew little Greek 
and no Hebrew. Erasmus had not yet 
come, the Greek Testament was un- 
known, and the Wycliffe Bible was based on 
the Vulgate. Wycliffe did the best thing 
that was possible in the circummstances. 
He saw that the Vulgate was corrupt, 
aud his first step was to prepare a collated 
edition and settle a text. He did all that 
could be done in advance of the new learn- 
ing, which, two hundred years later, was to 
illumine Europe. 

His version had but little effect on the 
English Bible as we now have it. Only 
about one hundred and fifty copies re- 
main; and it is doubtful whether it was 
used at all in the versions of the sixteenth 
century. 

The real history of the English Bible 
begins with William Tyndal. He first ap- 
plied himself to the original text, and 
opened the direct path for English readers 
to the inspired fountains. Great progress 
has been made since, he laid his head on the 
martyr block aod breathed the dying 
prayer, *‘ Lord open the King of England’s 
eyes.” But the method he pursued in his 
work has been but little improved, and the 
trauslation he made has had acommanding 
influence on all that have tollowed. 

After him came the timid work of Cover- 
dale, based on Luther’s German Bible. The 





Matthew Bible was, as the evidenve seems - 


to show, the bold return of the proto-mar- 
tyr, John Rogers, to the text of Tyndal. 
Cranuer’s Bible followed, and the Geneva 
Bible, and the Bishop’s Bible, and at last 
the Authorized Version; but, as a Catholic 
echolar bas remarked, ** In poiut of perspi- 
cacity, noble simplicity, propriety of idiom 
aod purity of style, no English version has 
yet surpassed Tyndal’s,” 





The impress of his mind remains on our 
version as it stands, and makes it emphati- 
cally the people’s Bible, the great monu- 
ment of Saxon simplicity and grandeur. 
The improvements which are now most 
called fur, and, we hope, most likely to be 
made, are a return to the principles of trang 
lation which he has the honor of having 
been the first to propose. It is hardly too 
much to say that all Jater English versions 
are measured by the closeness with which 
they have followed his. 

The principles on which the Revision 
which is now awaited with so deep interest 
are so far asit promise; a gain, a return to 
the methods of William Tyndal. The world 
has made great progress in its knowledge 
of the sacred text and of the Hebrew lan- 
guage since he went vn his lonely round 
through Europe in search of learned Jews 
to teach him the unknown tongue in which 
the inspired treasure lay sealed. 

The advantages we now possess for Bible 
translation lie, for the most part, in two di- 
rections: first, in the enormous advance 
that has been made since the Reformation 
in the discovery and settlement of the orig- 
inal text. Cardinal Ximines published the 
Complutensiax Polyglot in 6 folio volumes 
in the years 1514—17, but the manuscripts 
he depended on were few, modern, and of 
inferior value. Erasmus, for his Greek Tes- 
tament, was still worse off, except for the 
aid he received from the Complutensian. 
Of the two greatest manuscripts we now 
have, the Sinaitic was nut discovered until 
1844, and the Vatican, though Erasmus 
had heard of it, was never seen by him, and 
was not collated at all until 1669, and its 
age and value were not fully appreciated 
until Hug made them known in 1810. 

When the present revisers sat down to 
their work they had seventy-seven uncial 
manuscripts to collate the text from; and, 
as to Hebrew criticism, it may be said to 
have been created during the past century. 

Most important of all are, perhaps, the 
changes of critical method and in the schol- 
arly theory of interpretation, and to the 
credit of Tyndal they are, in important re- 
spects, a return to the principies for which 
he contended. Much that we now complain 
of in the old version came from the aban- 
donment of his simple method, which now, 
after long debate and trial, is established 
on solid foundations. 

It will also be well for us to recall the 
view of these great Reformers of the ques- 
tion of revisions. To them a new revision 
was only a new attempt to come nearer to 
the original source of truth. 

The new version of the Old Testament 
will start with very great advantages over 
that of the New. The need of revision is 
more generally acknowledged, especially in 
the Prophetic Books. In some respects, 
less is at stake doctrinally, while a distinct 
gain for practical religion is promised by 
the advance in intelligibility. 

The poetic books will appear in the po- 
etic form of the Hebrew verse; at least we 
are assured that this is true of the Book of 
Job, and infer it for the rest. 


——_ 


MR, SWINBURNE’S POETRY. 


Tue surrender of a portion of the space 
of this journal for the insertion of several 
unpublished poems of Mr. Swinburne sug- 
gests a few reflections upon the general 
character of his poetry, and of the place 
that he is likely to occupy among the 
British poets. Twenty years have passed 
since the publication of ‘‘ Atalanta in Caly- 
don,” which proclaimed the appearance of 
& new poet as surely as the publication of 
the first two cantos of ‘* Childe Harold,” a 
half century before; and during that time 
his voice has been ceaselessly uplifted in the 
choir of contemporary singers. There was 
that in his song which made itself heard, and 
which would not be silenced by censure. 
It had, and has, many noble quaiities, and 
others (though they are fewer now than 
heretofore) which ure not so noble. Both 
are distinctive of the class of singers to 
which Mr. Swinburne belongs, and which 
was represented by Marlowe in the sixteenth 
century and Byron in the nineteenth. They 
are the outcome of feeliug rather thad 
thought, and they teur. along through 








warbulent channels of tLer own. Held in 
subjection, and kept in their place by — 
poets like Dante aud Shakespeare aod 
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Milton, they lord it over lesser natures, 
extravagant and erring spirits whom they 
dominate to destruction. 

What first strikes the reader of Mr. 
Swinburne’s poetry is the abundance, 
the affluence of his diction. Here, 
he says to himself, is a poet who has 
completely mastered the language which 
he uses; but, as he reads on and on, be- 
ginning with ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon,” pass- 
ing through the great trilogy of plays of 
which Mary, Queen of Scots, is the heroine, 
and coming to ‘‘ Tristram of Lyonesse,” he 
changes his mind; for, if his reading has 
taught him anything, it is that the lan- 
guage which this poet thinks he is using, 
has completely mastered him. If he com- 
menced by a command of words, he ends 
by becoming the victim of his vocabulary, 
which if vivid, is violent, and if ornate, is 
oppressive. The diction of Byron and 
Marlowe is tame when compared with 
the diction of this, their greatest scholar. 

The next thing that strikes the reader 
of Mr. Swinburne, is the magnifi- 
cence and majesty of his rhythm. Sov- 
ereign of sonorous sounds, his verse 
surpasses that of every other English 
poet in the breadth and volume of its music. 
Others have written as melodiously as he— 
Shelley more melodiously—but as harmo- 
niously, none. There are great qualities, 
as we have said, in Mr. Swinburne’s poetry ; 
but his warmest admirers will hardly claim 
that he is a great poet, for, if he has allowed 
himself to be mastered by his diction, he 
has succumbed to the seductions of his 
music. There are lines—whole passages 
even, in the work of his middle period, 
which roll gloriously in the ear, but which 
are almost, if not absolutely destitute of 
sense. Such passages abound in ‘‘ Tristram 
of Lyonesse,” which is wearisome to the 
last degree. Mr. Swinburne’s later poems, 
particularly those that are given elsewhere 
in this journal, are comparatively free from 
the faults that we have mentioned. They 
have the vigor and the freshness of the 
young poet who wrote ‘ Atalanta in Caly- 
don”; they are as fiery and impassioned as 

the best of his ‘‘ Poems and Ballads”; and, 

musically, they fulfill the Miltonic definition 
of the Lydian airs of ‘‘ L’Allegro”: 
“Tn notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of Harmony.” 
cities ieldai 


WHAT CAN I‘DO? 


Tuar there are a great many Christians 
who are rendering no service to the Lord 
we have bad occasion already to call atten- 
tion to. In answer to this fact and in ex- 
tenuation of this habitual idleness in mat- 
ters of Christian and church work, it is 
often said: ‘‘I do not know what I can do,” 
or, “I do not know what to do.” We are 
morally sure that this, also, isan excuse; 
for any one who desires to serve God need 
not be a day without work to do, and 
plenty of it. lt happens not infrequently 
that we are brought in contact with young 
men who cannot afford to live without 
labor, and whose parents can ijl afford to 
support them in idleness. We hold such 
in contempt. And if they answer, as they 
generally do, as concerning their idleness, 
‘“We do not know what to do,” we set 
them down at once as deliberately lazy, and 
conclude that they do not want to do any- 
thing. They would be glad, no doubt, to 
have some sinecure position, which would 
bring them income and entail no expense 
of service on their part. If any man in 
this country has not ‘‘something to do,” as 
a rule it is because he is not willing to do 
anything, or, at least, not ‘‘ whatsoever his 
hands may find to do.” 

Itis much more true that, if any Chris- 
tian is idle as to the Lord’s work, on the 
ground that he does not know what to do, 
it must be because he bas not set bis heart 
to serve the Lori. This growing habit of 
doing nothing in the vineyard of the Lord, 
no doubt arises partly from the idea -that 
there ig no work to be done except that 
which is done by the wholly set apart min- 
istry, such as pastors, evangelists and mis- 
sionaries, and the deacons, elders and dea- 
conesses of the Church, together with the 
Sabbath-schoo] teachers. But there is an 
amount of other work to be done be 
sides this which should fire every Christian 














with zeal to serve God. A returned Indian 
officer said, not long ago, in a drawing- 
room meeting (where there was also pres- 
ent a returned Indian missionary), with in- 
tent to sneer at missionary work, that he 
had been in India for twenty years, and had 
never seen a native convert, and it was his 
judgment that there were none, and that 
all the stories told by missionaries to this 
effect were false or imaginary. To this 
statement the returned missionary quietly 
answered: ‘‘ Did you ever see any tigers in 
India?” ‘Oh! yes,” replied the officer, 
‘*and I have shot a number myself. There 
are plenty of tigers in India, I assure 
you.” ‘* Well, replied the missionary, ‘‘I 
have been in India thirty years, and I have 
never seen a tiger. My friend, it is my 
opinion that you have been looking for 
tigers, while I have been looking for native 
converts. We are apt to find what we look 
for.” Now it is quite true that there is 
plenty of work to be done for the Lord by 
those who have eyes to see it. The work 
lies all about us, at our doors, at our very 
hands, waiting to be taken up and done. 
If you do not see it, it is probably because 
you are not looking. for it and do not want 
to see it. 


You need not preach, you need not 
teach in the Sunday-school; and yet there 
is much that you can do. Do you ask us 
to point some work for you todo? Well, 
we are quite willing; but we are a little 
skeptical as to whether you will do it; and 
yet, in the hope that you may prove your 
willingness, we will suggest some little 
things which you may easily do. You 
might go and see that sick neighbor of 
yours, of whom you have heard the pastor 
speak, especially if he is a member of the 
church; and when you go you might just 
carry a little flower with you, and a little 
sunshine out of your own heart, if you have 
any there; and if you have no sunshine 
yourself, it is probable that, before you come 
out of the sick room, where you have gone 
just to say that you were sorry that your 
neighbor was sick and that* you hoped he 
would soon be better, you will get a little 
for yourown comfort. It is wonderful how 
our own souls get blessed in doing a little 
kindness to another in the name of the 
Lord and for the love of the brethren. Or, 
there is that brother you know of, who has 
for a long while back lost his interest in 
spiritual things. You have often spoken of 
his backslidden state to others and ex- 
pressed your surprise, and possibly your 
regret, or you may have even said a hard 
thing about him. But have you done aught 
to restore him? Now, there is some work 
for you to do. Go to him and tell him how 
sorry you are that he has stopped coming 
to church, and that he is no more in- 
terested in religious and spiritual things, 
and tell him that you hope to see him 
once more among the flock, worship- 
ing and serving God. And then there 
is another brother, who, while he is 
not a backslider in the common acceptance 
of that term, for a long while has 
ceased to come to the prayer meetings ef 
the church, 2nd is not always found in his 
place on the Sabbath; you might go to him 
and teil him you are sorry to miss him 
from the house of God so often and from 
the place of prayer entirely. Or, there is 
that new family who have recently moved 
into your neighborhood. You have seen 
them at church once, or, perhaps have no- 
ticed that they did not go out at all on 
Sabbath. You may be sure they are lonely 
in their new surroupdings and shy about 
going intoa perfectly strange church, or, if 
they ventured in just once, they were won- 
dering whether they would find a cordial 
‘welcome. Just step over and make them 
a neighborly call, and give them a cordial 
welcome to the church. Qr, if you ere a 
lady, you might go and take care of your 
neighbor's children one Sunday morning, 
and let her go to church occasionally, You 
know how she is tied down with her family 
of small children, and how weary sie must 
be, wanting the help and cheer that comes 
fiom the worship of God in the sanctuary. 

But perbaps you are cold and indifferent 
yourself, half backslidden in heart toward 
the Lord, and only formally going through 
the matter of church-going, dud pot louk« 
ing about to see what you may 46 for 
Christ and souls. In that case, we will not 





} Venture on any suggestions with’ regard to 


work among the nonchurch-goers and un- 
converted who are saying, ‘* No one cares 
for my soul.” 


THE WAIFS OF THE CITY. 


Tue Children’s Aid Society, of this city, 

has just issued its thirty-second annual re- 

port. Drawing its life from the zeal and 

perseverance of its now famous secretary, 

Mr. C. L. Brace, commanding the con- 

fidence and support of so many of our 

noblest citizens, it has now, for a whole 

generation, been carrying on its laudable 

and thrice blessed work. It reports twenty- 

one day and fourteen evening schools, in 

which, the past year, there was an average 

daily attendance of 3,658. It has half a 

dozen lodging houses, in which newsboys, 

homeless girls and ether juvenile wander- 

ers find refuge, and of these 12,835 were 

sheltered and fed last year. It ha, its Sick 

Children’s Mission and its Children’s Sum- 
mer Home. And then it obtains homes, 

mainly in the West, for poor children of 
the city. During the past twelve months 
8,459 such were placed in permanent coun- 
try homes. Its expenditures the past year 
were $283,485.70, and every dollar of this 
represents a flood of life and sunshine 
poured into human hearts. 

The Society’s work makes a strong appeal 
for sympathy. The shelterless child has 
not, like the drunkard or the criminal, 
brought his woes upon his own head. He 
is an innocent sufferer, And we may de- 
spair of reclaiming the vicious adult, but 
it is a comparatively easy thing to keep the 
child from failing into criminality. And it 
would be impossible to conceive of a greater 
work more easily done than that which the 
Society accomplishes in its work of trans- 
ferring the waifs of the city to country 
homes. Little ones are taken from the 
crowded alleys, from the cellars and gar- 
rets of the town, where they would cer- 
tainly grow up to lives of wretchedness, 
and they are placed in the fresh air of the 
country, where they have room to grow, 
and where the way is all open for them to 
gain their share of earth’s comforts. When 
a child is saved, a whole life is saved. The 
transplanting of a little one from a hot-bed 
uf misery to fields of hope is not merely the 
arresting of a descent, not merely the sav- 
ing of the last fragment of an existence; it 
is the inauguration of a new and glorious 
and an ever-expanding career. 











——_— 


THE CHARACTER OF THE CATHO- 
- LIC PULPIT. 


Ws did not expect our Catholic contem- 
poraries to accept our views of the Catho- 
lic pulpit, and we are not, therefore, sur- 
prised by their adverse criticisms. The 
point we made about their estimate of the 
relative importance of preaching they 
admit, and this admission confirms, as it 
seems to us, the correctness of our obser- 
vations. If preaching is regarded us a 
subordinate function, and the preacher is 
mude to stand second to the priest, it could 
not reasonably be expected that great pulpit 
power should be developed. The condi- 
tions are against it, and that is exactly what 
we said. The Catholic Mirror says our 
statement that Catholics regard the sermon 
as subordinate to other services is true, and 
gives the reason as follows: 

‘Our minister is a priest tirst and a preacher 
second. He Offers up the body and blood of our 
Lord Jesus Chris: as a sacrifice on the altar; and 
that tremendous act overshadows all else—is 
greater than a thousand worlds, more esoquent 
“than all the tongues of men combined.” 

When the sacrificial and sacerdotal char- 
acter of the Catholic minister is thus raised 
so far above bis character as an ambassa- 
dor, a messenger sent to proclaim good 
tidings, how can the Catholic pulpit be 
otherwise than weak? 

As a matter of course, all our Catholic 
critics declare that our estimate of the im- 
portance of the sermon is much too high, 
aod they point to the differences between 
the Roman and Protestant view as to the 
place of the pulpit. These differences 
might be stili more emphasized, without at 
all touching the question which we raised, 
which was that Catholicism as a body hus 
had little infuence over American society, 
 becauce its ecclesiastical methods do uot 
commend it to the favor of our settled pop- 





ulation, No Catholic will deay, we pre- 


sumé, that it might have made its pulpit 
mofe prominent, and reaped great advan- 
tages; for the sern.on, we repeat, impresses 
the people more profoundly than any other 
feature of public worship. If the Church 
of Rome wishes to draw on the non-Catho- 
lic population in the future, when immigra- 
tion shall have failed, it will bave to pay 
more attention to its pulpit. It matters 
little that this estimate of the sermon is 
stigmatized as Protestant; it is that of 
four-fifths of the population of this coun- 
try. 

Tf our judgment of the Catholic sermon 
were shown to be as wild and absurd us the 
Catholic judgment of the Protestant ser- 
mon we would repent in sackcloth and 
ashes. This is the way the papers of the 
Roman faith talk about the Protestant 
pulpit: 

The Catholic Mirror— 

“Their [Protestants] idea of a church is a 
place where people come together to hear a man 
in a black coat and white cravat dilate upon the 
spiciest topics of the day, with suggestive quota- 
tions from Solomon's Canticle of Canticles and 
similar passages of Scripture. With Jesus 
present beside him on the altar, the priest cannot 
assume the jaunty tone, the theatrical gesture, 
and the sensational joke of the highly successful 
Protestant preacher of the day,” 

The Catholic Standard— 

“The Church is in earnest in doing this work. 
Those who address the people from her altars 
and pulpits are not encouraged or allowed to 
resort to popular rhetorical clap-traps or sensa- 
tionalisms, or broach novel speculations in order 
to interest or excite their audiences according to 
the approved “methods of Protestant pulpit 
orators,” 

The Catholic Review tells us that Protes- 
tants leave ‘“‘ Almighty God in the back- 
ground” in their worship. Of course every 
Protestant knows that these descriptions 
are simply caricatures. Unfortunately 
there are mountebvanks in the Protestant 
pulpit, as there are unworthy priests in the 
Church of Rome; but the unwortby priest 
is not regarded as the model priest, and as 
little is the mountebank considered by 
Protestants the model preacher. 


THE STATUS OF THE INDIAN. 


We stated last week the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in regard to the question of Indian citizen- 
ship. The ruling of the majority of the 
court is to the effect that an Indian, born a 
member of one of the Indian tribes within 
the territory of the United States, who has 
voluntarily separated himself from his 
tribe, and taken up his residence among the 
white citizens of a state, but who has not 
been naturalized, is not, under the pro- 
visions of the Fourteenth Amendment, a 
citizen of the United States, or of the 
state in which he resides. This decision, 
being rendered by the highest tribunal in 
the land, settles the question as one of law. 

The provision of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, under which the claim of Indian citi- 
zenship was made in the case before the 
court, declares that ‘‘ all persons born or 
vaturalized in the United States, and sud- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United States, and of the state 
wherein they reside.” The court held that 
the words ‘*subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of,” relate back to the period when the person 
was born, and mean born subject to this 
jurisdiction. Hence, an Indian born in 
the tribal relation as a member of an Indian 
tribe, and therefore not subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States in the sense of 
the amendment, is not, without naturaliza- 
tion, a citizen of the United States, even 
though he should separate from his tribe, 
take up bis residence among white men, 
and thus become fully subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States. These acts, 
on his part, subsequent to his birth, will 
not alter his status, por invest him with the 
rights of citizenship. The fatal difficulty 
in his way consists in the fact that, though 
born within the United States in the geo. 
graphical sense, he was born as a member 
of an Indian tribe, and, therefore, not born 
“ subject to the jurisdiction” of the United 
States; and, if he wishes tv become acitizen, 
there is no relief for him, except ipn-becom- 
ing such by the process of paturulization. 
Such is the constrgction of the Fourteenth 
Amendment given by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, ; 











Two of the members of that Courter 
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namely, Mr. Justice Harlan and Mr. Justice 
“Woods—dissent from this view, and have 
filed a very strong argument in support of 
their dissent. Their theory is that Indians 
born in the United States, even if born in 
the tribal relation, are, ipso facto, citizens 
of the United States the moment they ‘‘ be- 
come subject to the complete jurisdiction 
of the United States.” Being born in the 
United States, and being subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, they at once possess 
the two qualifications of citizenship speci- 
fied in the Fourteenth Amendment. When 
the amendment was adopted there were 
many Indians in the country who, though 
they bad been born in tribal relations, had 
entirely separated themselves therefrom, 
and were living among white people; and, 
in the opinion of the two dissenting Jus- 
tices, these Indians are citizens of the 
United States by the express language of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. To say that 
they are not such citizens, because they were 
not born subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States is, in their opinion, to add to 
the words of the amendment, and to change 
its character by the method of its construc- 
tion. Judge Cooley, in his edition of ‘‘ Story 
on the Constitution,” adopts the view of 
these dissenting Justices. Congress seems 
to have had the same idea when, in the 
Civil Rights Act of April 9th, 1866, it de- 
clared that ‘‘all persons born in the United 
States, and not subject to any foreign power, 
excluding Indians not taxed, are hereby 
declared to be citizens of the United States.” 
An Indian, born in this country, and living 
among white people in a state, and, if he 
has property liable to taxation, like any 
other inhabitant of the state, clearly comes 
within the terms of this description. 

If we adopt the view taken by the Su- 
preme Court, then, in the language of the 
dissenting Justices, ‘‘ there is still in this 
country a despised and rejected class of 
persons, with no nationality whatever, who, 
born in our territory, owing no allegiance 
to any foreign power, and subject, as resi- 
dents of the states, to all the burdens of 
government, are yet not members of any 
political community, nor entitled to any of 
the rights, privileges, or immunities of 
citizens of the United States.” They are 
not members of Indian tribes, since they 
have separated therefrom, and they are 
not citizens of the United States, or of any 
state, or of any territory. They are without 
a country and without a home, in the po- 
litical sense. They belong to no national- 
ity on earth. No organized community 
knows them as members thereof. More- 
over, under our naturslization laws, as they 
now exist, there is no way in which they 
can escape from this condition. These 
laws are applicable only ‘*‘to aliens being 
free white persons, and to aliens of African 
nativity, and to persons of African de- 
scent.” This does not include Indians. 
Congress, in the light of the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court, should lose no <ime 
in passing a law that will extend the privi- 
lege of naturalization to persons who be- 
long to the Indian race, and thus enable 
them to become citizens of the United 
States and of the state in which they re- 
side. Thisis due to them, and equally due 
to a proper sense of justice and right. 

A Se a ee 
Editorial Rotes. 

No other American periodical has ever, so far 
as we know, had the singular good fortune to 
print in one issue poems from such masters of 
English verse as Tennyson and Swinburne. We 
have expressed, on another page, some thoughts 
about the latter, with whom, especially in his 
radical meters against the House of Lords, and 
his notion of freedom generally, Lord Tenny- 
son’s new poem stands in direct and stnking 
contrast. He, too, sings of freedom, but, with 
that strict dealing with himself to which he has 
trained his muse, at least since “ In Memoriam” 
appeared, he closely defines the freedom whose 
praise he sings. He is not wholly satisfied with 
the Athenian divinity, and stil) less with 
the Homan, though the classic beauties of 
these conceptions shine not dimly through 
his lines, but shine against the dark 
background of thé wrongs committed in their 
name. From all this Greek, Latin and French 
vaporizing of the Rousseau kind, Mr. Tennyson 
turns to the English ideal and the English real- 
ity, to worship the homebred goddess, 

“ Of such majestic mien 
As bere with forehead vapor-swat hed 
lo meadows ever grew.” 








In the remaining six stanzas, he contrasts in 
strong, burning words, the patient, sober, free- 
dom-loving patriot, with the wild, noisy, imper- 
tinent, sentimental enthusiast of the Swinburne 
type: 
* Men loud against al] forms of power— 
Unfurnished brows, tempestuous tongues, 
Expecting all things in an hour— 
Brass mouths and iron lungs!” 
Of whom and of what is ke thinking here? 
Plainly, the poetic vision lies all in England, Is 
it Ireland and her furious apostles, or the Fran- 
chise Bill, or is it the newly-made peer’s word 
for his order? Or is it a panegyric of the great 
and patient Premier of England? 





We are glad to publish so full an account of 
the new buildings and present condition of 
Union Theological Seminary of this city. The 
dedication of a great seminary like this sug- 
geste many important questions. It has a hun- 
dred and fifty students, more or less, in training 
for the ministry, and one of the questions sug- 
gested is the advantages they have in complet- 
ing their preparations for pulpit and pastoral 
work in a great city. We do not undertake to 
weigh the reasons for and against the placing of 
theological seminaries in or near great cities, but 
in the metropolitan school the students enjoy cer- 
tain great advantages. They cau learn the best 
methods of Christian work, listen to the best 
models of Christian eloquence, and see the best 
equipped Christian organizatio.s. Here, also, 
they can see all the range of mission works, 
What the hospital is to the young physician, that 
the missions of New York are to the theological 
student. He has passed through his college 
studies. He now enters upon the professional 
training. The brains of the lecture room ought 
to be supplemented by the brains of the mis- 
sion field. We areglad to learn that so large a 
proportion of the students of the Union Semi- 
nary are engaged in the mission work of the 
city. We should be still better pleased if they 
were al] engaged in such work. This would be 
the best solution of the difficult question of aid- 
ing theological students in their preparation for 
the ministry. We may help them to earn their 
way by ministerial labor among the poor, the 
destitute and the erring. Here is a method of 
doing double good. We can conceive of no 
more fruitful service than the endowment of 
missionary cadctships for theological students, 





WE refused to believe the telegraphic report 
that a Congregational Sunday-school Convention 
in Boston had adopted a resolution that the Old 
Testament be eliminated from the International 
Sunday-school lessons. The Congregationalist 
explains the matter thus : 


“Notwithstanding all that has been said and 
written to the contrary, the late Park Street Sunday- 
school Convention passed no resolution whatever 
as to selecting the lessons wholly from the New 
Testament. At the close of Dr. Meredith’s address, 
in which he advocated selecting the lessons for 
young children from the New Testament, some one 
sent up a resolution recommending that ‘ the next 
series of International Lessons be taken wholly from 
the New Testament’; but no vote whatever was 
taken on the subject, except to refer it ‘to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee with power.’ There is no prob- 
ability whatever that the committee will approve 
the motion, and even if it should, there is no reason 
to suppose that the project would be carried into 
effect.” 


If the object was to get an expression of opinion, 
the report has served its end well. We have 
noticed no second to the motion, 





*“*Miauty Savage Football” is the title which 
one of our city dailies gives to a report of the 
match on Thanksgiving Day between Yale and 
Princeton. If the report was true, it was a say- 
age game; brutal, demoralizing, disgraceful. 
One of the combatants (blows, we are told, were 
freely exchanged) was carried from the field in 
a disabled condition. We read of another player 
whose canvas-jacket was ‘* covered with blood” ; 
that other jackets were in the same condition; 
that one of the contestants pitched headlong 
and failed to get up, his arm hanging “limp in 
front of him as he sat,” and much more of the 


same purport, It is also stated that an ex-foot-' 


ball player, who was looking on, declared that 
“every man on the field was covered under his 
clothing with plasters and appliances for sprain 
and rupture.” The account may be very much 
exaggerated, but no one who has seen the game 
played, will deny that it is dangerous “ sport.” 
We are glad to see that the Athletic Committee 
of the Harvard Faculty have taken into consid- 
eration the propriety of abolishing it. In their 
notice, calling a meeting of students for Monday 
evening, December 1st, to show cause why it 
should not be abolished, they say : 

“The Committee on-Athletics having become con- 
vinced that the game of football as at present played 
by college teams is brttal, demoralizing to players 
and to spectators, and extremely dangerous, pro- 


. pose to request the Faculty to probibit the game 


after the close of the present season.” 


We wish that this game were abolished, not only 
at Liacvard, but at all colleges. Patrons have 
the right to demand this much. 





PosrmasTeR-GENERAL Hatron’s report gives 
a favorable view of the present condition of the 
Postal Service and contains a number of enter- 
prising suggestions. The two-cent rate, adopted 
Oct. 1st, 1888, has actually reduced the revenue 
of the Department #6,337,174, or 25 per cent. 
less than was anticipated. The reduction has 
stimulated correspondence in sealed envelopes 
at the expense of postal cards and circulars in 
open envelopes. The postage collected on second- 
class matter was 10.82 per cent, larger than the 
previous year. The number of registered letters 
and parcels was 11,246,545, of which 516 or 1 in 
21,795 were lost—a smaller proportion than ever 
reached before. The number of cities with a 
free delivery is 159. Mr. Hatton recommends a 
change of the law to aliow the aggregation of 
small cities lying near together, so as to give 
more towns the benefit of a tree delivery. He re- 
commends that local postages be reduced to one 
cent. He renews the recommendation of Post- 
master-General Gresham, that the unit of weight 
for a single postage be advaaced to one ounce, 
He suggests that, in large towns, a special two- 
cent stamp be issued for speedy delivery of letters 
by messenger, that the appropriations for clerks 
in the Postal Service for the current year are in- 
adequate, that Congress should provide for the 
rent, fuel, light, stationery, and miscellaneous 
items required in third-ciass offices as for those 
of the first and second claas. In the report on 
mail service rendered Mr. Hatton offers some 
very important suggestions, loohing toward the 
breaking up of the system of speculative bids 
under which the Postal contracts are now made. 
He presses for some action to increase the com- 
pensation allowed for transporting the mails to 
foreign ports by American vessels, which he de- 
clares to be wholly inadequate to the service. 
He asks for an extension of the post-office build- 
ing, and thinks that the fee for money orders 
not exceeding $3.00 might be reduced from 
eight to five cents, 





SecRETARY TELLER, in his annual report, pre- 
sents a variety of interesting statistics, relating 
to the work of the Indian Bureau, especially 
with reference to the education of Indian chil- 
dren. The Government, at various agencies, is 
supporting schools, boarding and day schools, 
for the education of these children in the knowl- 
edge and arts of civilized life. Twenty-three 
schools are maintained by churches and assccia- 
tions without any expense to the Government. 
The educational system of dealing with the In- 
dians has made very considerable progress dur- 
ing the past year; and the Indians themselves 
are beginning to appreciate its advantages and 
yield to its influence. The Secretary speaks in 
very warm and earnest terms on this subject, 
and recommends that the appropriations by 
Congress should be on a scale to admit of a 
much larger development of the system. We say 
amen with all our hearts to this recommenda- 
tion. The ultimate destiny of the Indians in 
this country is to be merged into the white pop- 
ulation aa citizens of the United States, with a 
total disapperance of their triba] relations and 
character; and education, and not fighting or 
making war upon them, or robbing them of their 
rights, is the prime thing to be done as the 
means of realizing this destiny. The Indian 
children of this generation will make the adult 
Indians of the next generation; and if the 
former are educated, the latter will be civilized 
Indians. 





Tue Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
recently rendered a decision that ought to be a 
warning to blundering doctors, especially quack 
doctors. ‘The case before the court was that of 
aman, claiming to be a physician, who was 
called to attend a sick woman in Worcester, and 
who directed that she should be-wrapped in 
flannel, and that the flannel should be kept 
saturated with kerosene oil. The doctor’s di- 
rection was obeyed, and the result was that the 
woman was killed thereby. ‘The doctor was in- 
dicted, tried, and convicted of manslaughter. 
The essential feature of this crime consists in 
the killing of a human being, as the fruit of 
criminal ignorance, carelessness, or negligence, 
without the malicious or murderous intention. 
The jury found by their verdict that this is just 
what the doctor in this case had done, and 
hence convicted him of manslaughter. The case 
was carried to the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, and the verdict of the jury was there 
sustained. The defendant claimed to be a phy- 
sician ; and of him, considered as making this 
claim, and actipg in this capacity, the court 
said: ‘‘The man who assumes to act as the 
defendant did must have done it at his peril, 
The defendant knew that he was using kerosene 
and saw from day to day how it worked. The 
jury has found that it was. applied as a result of a 
foolbardy presumption or gross ignorance, and 
that isenough.” Let quack doctors take warn- 
ing as. to what they claim to be, and as to what 
they do. 





Jupcz Brown, of this city, has recently ren- 
dered a decision in which he had occasicn to 
construe the anti-Chinese law. A Chinese cook 


came to this city from Calcutta ; and, as soon as 
the ship landed, he left the vessel for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a position on another vessel 





bound for a foreign port. He was arrested and 
brought before Commissioner Shields, who de- 
cided that he must be detained and sent back to 
Calcutta, He was then, on a writ of habeas 
corpus, brought before Judge Brown, of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the South- 
ern District. Judge Brown discharged him 
from custody upon his own recognizance, with 
the understanding that he was to obtain a place 
on another vessel within thirty days. If the 
intention of the prisoner to seek another vessel 
had not been rendered somewhat doubtful by 
the fact that he left the vessel without the 
consent of the captain, he would have been dis- 
charged absolutely. The judge held that sea- 
men coming into the United States in the ordi- 
nary course of their vocation, not expecting to 
remain here, but intending, as soon as possible, 
to start fur a foreign port, even if they are 
Chivamen, are not to be regarded as “laborers ” 
within the meaning of the anti-Chinese law. 
This we believe to bo the first case which has 
arisen in this city under this law. The law it- 
self, in our opinion, is a glaring and disgraceful 
monstrosity; and although Federal courts are 
not responsible for it, and canrot decline to 
carry it into effect, its existence in the statute- 
book of the nation is a dark blot on our civiliza- 
tion. The moral sense of all right-thinking and 
right-feeling people is justly offended by such an 
infamous law. Everybody would condemn it if it 
were aimed at Irish or German “laborers.” It 
is no better because aimed at Chinese ‘laborers.’ 
We despise the law, and find it difficult not to 
despise the Congress that enacted it. 





Mr. HENpricKs, the Vice-President-elect, in 
his recent speech in Brooklyn, took occasion’ to 
refer to the subject of Civil Service reform, 
especially with respect to its prospects under a 
Democratic administration of the Government, 
He said: 

“Do you ask me iflam in favor of the Civil 

Service reform? Of course I am in favor of Civil 
Service reform. Let true men cometo be Presidents 
and Vice-P residents of the United States, and let true 
men be called around them; let these men resolve 
that the only test or qualification for office under 
them sha}l be honesty and fitness for the service ; 
and you will have all the Civil Service reform you 
need.” 
Mr. Hendricks, when he used these words, 
knew that, however plausible they might seem 
in an off-hand speech, they were a mere dodge 
of the real question involved in Civil Service re- 
form. There has been no time for the last forty 
years when any spoils’ politician would not have 
readily talked in the same way. The real ques- 
tion is whether Mr. Hendricks is in favor of a 
Civil Service law which, being faithfully ad- 
ministered, will exclude appointments to the 
subordinate offices of the Government on parti- 
san grounds, and make such appointments 
dependent on qualifications and character with- 
out any reference to party politics, the same be- 
ing ascertained under a set of Civil Service rules. 
This is the kind #f reform that Civil Service re- 
formers are talking about, and to which Con- 
gress has given the sanction of law. Does Mr. 
Hendricks believe in this sort of reform? His 
speech contains no eviaence of any such faith. 





Joaquin MILLER gives a very hopeful view of 
the state of things in Mississippi, and finds no 
reason for believing that the Negroes were in 
any way deprived of their political rights in the 
late election. A correspondent of the Times, of 
this city, writes from Meridian that it is difficult 
to get information on the Republican side. The 
Negroes were cautious; but they stated that 
there had not been a full Negro vote, and ‘ that, 
while there was some roughness on the part of 
the whites at the polls and some delaying of the 
colored men, there was no murder or brutal 
violence.” They ‘did not believe that their 
votes had all been counted, or that they would 
ever be counted again, unless cast for Demo- 
cratic candidates.” They also admitted that 
some of their race had voted the Democratic 
ticket “ rather than lose all political privileges, 
like their brethren in other states.” The corre- 
spondent says a number of white gentlemen, in 
talking over the matter, stated that, “ while 
there had undoubtedly been bulldozing in 1875, 
there had been none since then. Still, the white 
people of Mississippi were determined to rule 
the state.” He adds: 

“A man who voted up-country in Lauderdale 
said that some alarm was created at the poll where 
he voted because the Democrats ‘bumped’ every 
voter as he came to the polls. The process of 
‘bumping,’ as explained, was similar to the ‘ rush- 
ing’ practiced by coliege boys ; and while Democrats 
were ‘bumped’ formally and with gentleness, the 
Negroes were handled with so much vigor as to in- 
duce many of the more timorous to go home with- 
out voting. 

“The apparent majority of Negroes in this state 
is about 35,000. The Democratic majority was about 
83,000. My Democratic acquaintances ascribed this 
great change to indifference, to the fact that many 
Negroes voted for Cleveland, to the use of ballots 
headed ‘Blaine and Logan,’ but containing the 
names of Cleveland electors, but not to ‘ bumping.’ 
They were very frank in asserting their determina- 
tion, in common with the mass of white voters in 
the state, not to permit any return to Negro contro 
of the offices.” : 
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Tue census of 1880 gave to the State of Missis- 
sippi a population of 1,131,597, of whom 479,- 
398 were whites, and 650,291 were colored peo- 
ple, showing 170,893 more colored than 
white people. This, at the rate of one voter for 
every five persons, would give 95,879 white 
voters, and 130,058 colored voters, or 34,179 
more colored than white voters. The official 
returns of the recent election in that state show 
that the Democrats polled 78,547 votes, and that 
the Republicans polled 42,774 votes, which gives 
to the Democrats a majority of 35,773. The to- 
tal ‘vote cast is 121,321, or 8,787 less than the 
number of colored voters—at the rate of one 
voter for every five persons, The total Republi- 
can vote is 87,284¢%ess than the number of col- 
ored voters; and the total Democratic vote is 
only 17,332 less than the number of white voters. 
Itis difficult, when we remember that the white 
people in Mississippi are, for the most part, 
Democrats, and that the colored people are, for 
the most part, Republicans, to misunderstand 
these figures. The Democrats carry a state by a 
majority of 35,773, in which there are 34,179 
more colored than white voters, saying noth- 
ing about the white voters who voted for 
the Republican ticket. The total Republican 
vote is 87,284 less than the number of colored 
voters. This simply means that the colored peo- 
ple in Mississippi, who are for the most part Re- 
publicans, do not enjoy the same political rights 
in that state as the white people of the same 
state, who are, for the most part, Democrats, 
And this means that the Constitution of the 
United States is, in respect to its guaranty of 
equal political rights, trampled into the dust, 
and made practically a dead letter, in the State 
of Mississippi. It is by this process that the 
country is presented with the spectacle of a solid 
Democratic South. 


THE wisest possible course for the Democracy 
in the Southern Stater, and for the Democracy 
throughout the country, is to take such a course 
in regard to the colored people of the South as 
will be adapted to impress them with the idea 
that Democratic control of the Government does 
not mean any indifference or hostility to their 
civil or political rights. We notice with pleas- 
ure that some of the Southern Democratic pa- 
pers are preaching this doctrine and urging the 
party to just this course. There is no doubt that 
the colored people at the South have very gener- 
ally had the impression that the protection and 
security of their rights were identified with the 
success of the Republican Party; and it must 
be confesse:l that the practice of the Democracy 
has not been of a character to remove this im- 
pression. This has led to the race distinction in 
politics, which has so largely prevailed in the 
Southern States, alike to the damage of both 
races, It has placed the two races in politi- 
cally opposite and hostile camps, and left the 
weaker race without that practical and direct 
protection to which it is entitled. The best 
thing that can happen at the South is the total 
obliteration of this race distinction ; an@, if the 
recent triumph of the Democratic Party shall 
be so improved by the party itself as to produce 
this effect, then we should be willing to accept 
the triumph as, on the whole, a benefit to the 
country. We shall certainly hail the day when 
the colored voters at the South naturally divide 
between the two parties, and cease to vote sol- 
idly with either, and hence secure the sympa- 
thies of both. Democracy now has a good 
chance to bring about this result. The question 
is whether it will improve it. 





Dr. TaLmaGe is reported in The Voice as say- 
ing that “‘ the Republican Party is as dead as a 
door-nail, and that in two years the Democratic 
Party will be as dead as a door-nail.” We have 
seldom seen a looser statement. It will not do 
for Dr. Talmage to turn either historian or 
prophet if he talks in this way. The Republican 
Party, after a succession of victories for twenty- 
four years, has been defeated by about a thous- 
and votes in this state; and the Democratic 
Party, after a succession of defeats for the same 
length of time, has at last succeeded in a Presi- 
dential election. This is just what, and all that 
has happened ; and to call this the actual death of 
one party, and to predict in two years the death of 
the other party is to talk sheer nonsense. The 
man who talks in this way gives proof that he 
knows but very little about the history of political 
parties in thiscountry. Great political parties 
do not die so easily either by their defeat or 
success. Mere factions may die after a short 
career ; but political parties, that are such in 
point of fact, are long-lived, whether defeated 
or successful. The Democratic Party will ‘have 
the executive administration of the Government 
for four years after the 4th of next March, and 
will also controtthe next House of Representa- 
tives, and in this respect the Republican Party 
will be out of power, and become the party of 
Opposition. The Republican Party will, how- 
ever, control the Senate of the United States, 
certainly for two years after the 4th of next 
March, and probably during the whole period of 
Cleveland’s administration, and may, and very 
likely will, at the next Congressional election 
obtain control of the House of Representatives. 





Neither party presents a solitary sign of disin- 
tegration or death; and if Dr. Talmage expects 
that either will step out in order to make room 
for ‘a new party” he will find himself mistaken 
in his calculations. 





.-The announcement of the passing of the 
Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn from the Unitarian to 
the Episcopal Church will, doubtless, cause 
little surprise to those who knew him intimately. 
He has always had, he says, a leaning toward 
Episcopalianism, and would have entered its 
ministry if he had been able to accept its trini- 
tarianism. Now he has adopted that doctrine 
and entered heartily into the Church and its 
ministry. He says Unitarianism has been a 
constant disappointment to him. He has 
labored to byild up its * decaying and almost 
hopeless churches,” but has seen “ the Unitarian 
cause steadily declining.” 

“Out of fifteen sovieties in the New York and 
Hudson River Conferences, for instance, six have 
died outright during the past twelve years. No 
new ones have been started, and those remaining 
are, with three or four exceptions, just alive, and 
that is all, The same is more or Jess true all over 
America, and England too. In short, I lost all hope 
for any permanent growth of Unitarianism long be- 
fore I left Newport; and this in part was what 
(providentially, as I now feel) caused me to turn 
my studies and thoughts in the direction of the 
older Churches and faith.” 


. In connection with our editorial notice of 
the completion of the Old Testament Revision, 
we wish to remind our readers that, during the 
fourteen years of their labors, the American 
Committee have received no compensation, but 
have incurrad considerable expenses. They hope 
to cover their outlays by the profits of the “‘ Me- 
morial Edition of the Revised Old Testament,” 
which may be ordered before Jan, 1st., 1885, of 
Andrew L. Tayler, No. 6 Bible House, bound in 
Levant, uniform with the memorial edition of 
the New Testament, inscribed and presented to 
subscribers of $25 for the two-volume edition, 
or $30, for the four-volume edition, Subscribers 
of #100 will receive five copies of the two-volume 
edition, or four of the four, as they prefer. 


..History sometimes becomes ironical and 
mocks at human schemes. New Ulm, Minn., 
was founded by an association of German in- 
fidels, who determined to estublish there a para- 
dise for the unbeliever, and, in consequence, it 
had rather an unsavory reputation. But first the 
Sioux war, of 1863, and then the cyclone broke 
a way through the wall erected to keep the Gospel 
out, and now the Turner hall is overshadowed 
by one English and three German churches, 
and, as ifin derision, a German Church academy 
was recently dedicated there by the Minnesota 
Lutherans. 


...-At the recent election in Georgia, 142,840 
votes were cast for Presidential electors, and 
twelve such electors were ch which is at the 
rate of 11,903 voters for each elector. At the 
election on the same day, in Ohio, the rate of 
voters for each elector was 34,122, or nearly 
three times as much as that of Georgia. This 
mears that each voter in Georgia exercised in 
the choice of President and Vice-President, 
nearly three times as much political power as a 
voterin Ohio. All must see that this is not just 
the fair thing in the distribution of such power. 





. Our Chicago contemporary, The interior, 
seems to be growing timid as it advances in its 
“teens.” It declares that it dare not publish as 
editorial an article from one of its contributors, 
on ‘*Women in Prayer Meetings”—a subject 
which would scem to be harmless enough. The 
curious thing about it is that it is published 
with the author’s name and title in full, but is 
marked “ editorial.” And, now, what we want 
to know is, Does it express the opinion of Dr. 
Thompson only, or also of The Interwr? If not 
of the latter, how is it “ editorial ”? 


..Dr. Ward, as we learn from a note of 
President Washburn, of Robert Cullege, left 
Constantinople full of hope for the success of 
his expedition to Assyria. Mr. Haynes, of Rob- 
ert College, and Dr. Sterritt, of the Athens 
school, joined him; and the party, at last ac- 
counts, were at Marasb, examining the Hittite 
relics there. Dr. Ward was treated with all pos- 
sible consideration by the authorities of Con- 
stantinople, and received all the papers neces- 
sary from the Government to secure the ends 
he has in view. 


.---Senator Pendleton is reported as saying, 
in respect to Democratic office-seekers under 
President Cleveland, that there is ‘‘room for all 
of them,” since some eighty thousand officers, 
not included in the Civil Service law, are “ wait- 
ing to be filled under the old appointment sys- 
tem.” This is a pretty large list of offices to be 
disposed of under the old system ; but it will not 
accommodate a tenth part of those who want the 
offices. 


....The Richmond Dispatch says : ‘ Oleveland 
was the candidate of the Caucasians, and re- 
ceived but few votes anywhere not cast by white 
men. Blaine, on the contrary, received nearly 
all the Negro votes, and, leaving these votes out 
of the account, was left far behind in the race 





for the Presidency.” It will be s fortunate day 
for the whole country when the color distinction 
among voters shall be entirely laid aside. 


----The late King of Italy was much confused 
by the numerous divisions of Protestantism. 
He wondered that so many different branches 
should introduce their d inationalism into 
Italy. Two of these branches are now to unite— 
the ancient Walkdensian and the Free Church of 
Italy. The latter, of which Gavazzi is the leader, 
has just unanimously sanctioned the proposal. 
The details remain to be settled. 





-..eThe Kansas State Temperance Union, 
having a membersbip of one hundred thousand 
persons, at its recent meeting at Topeka, passed 
a resolution adverse “‘ to the formation or main- 
tenance of an Independent Prohibition Party” 
in that state, and recommending the friends of 
temperance to seek the ends they desire through 
the Republican Party, already committed to the 
cause of temperance. 


.-The Mobile Register says: ‘The Southern 
electoral vote represents the white vote of the 
South. Mr. Cleveland is, therefore, the repre- 
sentative of the white people—of all the whites 
of the South with the exception of a few nonde- 
scripts and idiots.” This ignores the colored 
people altogether. Our idea has been that a 
President represents all the people, whether all 
voted for him or not, 


.-The Congo Conference is proceeding with 
great harmony. The committee on the Congo 
boundaries are adopting almost entirely Stan- 
ley’s suggestions. His delimitations of the 
Congo Valley have been accepted, and the com- 
mittee have also reached the conclusion that 
trade in the river “should be free, allowing no 
imposts whatever on imports, and only a smali 
levy on exports, 


..--[nasmuch as the curse of intemperance is 
universal the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union proposes a universal concert of 
prayer. It suggests that Thursday afternoon be 
the rallying time everywhere for prayer that the 
curse be removed. The W. C. T. U. is a power- 
ful organization, and we mest earnestly hope 
that its methods will be adopted in other lands. 


....Mr. Blaine, although defeated, has an ag- 
gregate pluralityin the Northern and Western 
States amounting to more than 400,000 votes, 
Mr. Cleveland's plurality in the sixteen Southern 
States appears to be about 440,000, which would 


be greatly diminished if the colored vote in all 
these , ae had been fully cast and fairly 
counted, 


. .The Old Catholics have now also their own 
Hymn and Prayer Book. It bears the title, 
** Katholisches Gesang-und Gebelbuch,” and 
contains 248 hymns, a number of liturgical for- 
mule, and prayers for all important occasions, 
The book is a fair index to the faith of the Old 
— and, as such, is an important publi- 
cation. 


.-The civil and political rights of the white 
man and the black man, under the Constitution 


of the United States, stand on precisely the same 
level, and both are entitled to equal protection ; 
and what is thus legally provided for should be 
made a living fact in every part of this country, 
at the South as well as at the North. 


.. Americans will take pridc in the announce- 
ment that there will probably be two or three 


new American Cardinals, Archbishop Gibbons, 
as head of the oldest eee in this country, and as 
President of the Plenary Council in Baltimore, 
will almost certainly be elevated to this dignity. 


..-Dr. H. Schliemann’s new work will be 
entitled ‘‘The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of 
Tyrins,” and will make its appearance at Mur- 
ray’s, in London. It will be embellished with 

colored lithographic views, woodcuts, etc., taken 
at Tyrinsitself, by the German artist, Dérpfeld, 


.... Attorney-General Brewster, in his report 
to Congress, calls attention to the fact that the 


legislature of Utah refuses to a i" ropriate funds 
for the execution of territ we enacted by 
Congrese. The object of the legislature is to 
prevent the execution of these laws, 


--.-One million pension claims have been 
filed since 1861, and of these, 545,130 claims have 
been allowed, The whole amount paid for pen- 


sions since 1861 is $678,346,507. This shows the 
munificence of the Government toward those 
who fought for it during the War. 


..Dr. A. G. Haygood, the efticient agent of 


the Slater Fund, has resigned the Presidency of 


Oxford College, in order to give his whole time 
to the great educati work which the Slater 
munificence is developing. 


....The talk about the election of Mr. Blaine 


to the Senate of the United States by the legis- 


lature of Pennsylvania is simply political non- 
sense. He is nota resident of that state, and 
hence not eligible. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


CARPETS. 
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B.W. MERRIAM &C0., 


577 Broadway, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING. GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
prices exceptionally low. 
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NOVELTIES IN 
VELVETS AND SILKS. 


We are exbibiting an extensive and very 
choice selection of the latest Paris styles in 
Fancy and Black Brocaded Velvets and 
Plushes, Lyons Dress and Cloaking Velvets, 
novel effects in Damasse Silks and Satins 
suitable for the Holidaye, and a large 
assortment of the most popular makes in 
Black Silks. 


Peoaidava I wa 19th ét. 


None 
Contabhe K: Ce 


RIGH LACES 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


In Trousseaux, Seta, Capes, Fichus, 
Collars, Handkerchiefs, and by the yard. 
Also, an extensive line of Embroidered, 
Lace-Primmed, Initial and Hematitched 
Pocket Handkerchiefs, at very low prices. 


Proadovay KR, 19th ét, 


NEW YORK. 





Financial, 
THE HEAD-MONEY TAX. 


‘bax legislature of this state, in 1847, en- 
acted a law which provided for the collec- 
tion of a tax from steamship companies 
bringing passengers into this port. The 
law imposed a tax for each passenger 80 
brought. The money collected was turned 
over to the Commissioners of Emigration, 
and. was used to defray the expenses of the 
commission in providing for the wants of 
immigran’s. The total amount collected 
up to 1876 from the companies was, in round 
numbers, eleven millions of dollars. In that 
year the law, after being in operation for 
nearly thirty years, was declared to be un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United S:ates. 

In 1881 the legislature of this state en- 
acted another law, entitled, ‘*‘ The Immi- 
grant Inspection Act,” which authorized 
the collection of one dollar for each alien 
brought to this port by any steamship 
company. The validity of this law was cun- 
tested, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared the law to be un- 
constitutional, because it was not in reality 
an inspection law, and because it was an 
attempt by the legislature of New York to 
exercise powers which belong exclusively 
to Congress. 

Congress, on the 3d of August, 1882, 
passed *” act to regulate immigration, the 
first cection of which provides as follows: 
1. That there sball be levied, collected and 
paid a duty of fifty cents for each and every 
passenger, not a citizen of the United 
States, who shall come by steam or sail ves- 
sel from a foreign port to any port withio 
the United States. 2. That the duty shall 
be paid to the collector of customs of the 
port to which such passenger shall come; 
or if there be no collector at such port, 
then to the eoliector of customs nearest 
thereto, by the mastery, owner, agent, or 
consignee of every such vessel, withig 
twenty-four hours after the entry thereot 
into such port. 8. That the money thus 
gollected shall be paid into the Treasury of 








the United States, and shall constitute an 
immigrant fund, to be used under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
defray the expense of regulating immigra- 
tion, and for the care of immigrants arriv- 
ing in the United States, for the relief of 
such as are in distress, and for the general 
purpose of carrying the act into effect. 4. 
That the duty thus imposed shall be a lien 
upon the vessel bringing passengers into 
the United States, and may be enf>rced by 
any legal or equitable remedy. 

The second section of the act gives power 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
contracts with such state commissions, 
boards, or officers as may be designated by 
the governor of any state to take charge of 
the local affairs of immigration in the ports 
within such state, and to provide for the 
support and relief of such immigrants 
therein landing as may fall into distress or 
need public aid under rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary. 

The question whether this law, though 
enacted by Congress, is constitutional, has 
been contested by the steamship compa- 
nies; and the argument on the point was 
recently heard by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The court has not yet ren- 
dered its decision. We do not well see how 
there can be any question as to the validity 
of the law. The law was passed, not in the 
exercise of the taxing power of Congress 
for the purpose of raising a revenue, but in 
the exercise of its power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations. This power 
certainly extends to the regulation of im- 
migration in any way that Congress muy 
judge expedient; and if such regulation 
involves expense, then Congress clearly has 
the right to collect the necessary funds, 
either from the immigrants themselves or 
from the masters or owners of the vessels 
by which they were brought to this coun- 
try. We can hardly doubt whether the 
steamship companies will have to obey the 
law and pay the head-money tax. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, if affirming 
the validity of the law, will put an end to 
the controversy about this tax. 


ee —O——_ -——- —_ 


SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS. 


Tux legislature of this state, in 1882, de- 
clared that ‘it shall be unlawful for any 
savings bank, directly or indirectly, to re- 
ceive from any individual a deposit or de- 
posits in excess of three thousand dollars, 
but this limitation shall not apply to de- 
posits arising from judicial sales or trust 
funds.” Previous to the law of 1875 there 
was no limitation as to the amount of de- 
posits which a savings bank might receive 
from the same person or corporation. By 
that law savings banks were forbidden to 
receive from any one individual or cor- 
poration deposits in excess of five thous- 
and dollars in the aggregate, exclusive of 
accrued interest; and by the law of 1882, 
the maximum of allowable deposits from 
any one person was reduced to the aggre- 
gate sum of three thousand dollars. 

Mr. Paine, the Bank Superintendent of 
the State, has asked Attorney-General 
O'Brien to construe this law, submitting to 
him the following questions: ‘‘Is the lan- 
guage of the statute above quoted such as 
to prohibit savings banks from adding ac- 
crued interest to individual accounts which 
have reached the sum of three thousand 
dollars? Would the increase of individual 
accounts beyond the sum of three thous- 
and dollars, when the increase is wholly 
made up of accumulated interest, be in 
conflict with the spirit or even the letter of 
the savings bank law? If the adding of 
interest to accounts of three thousand dol- 
lars is not prohibited, may not savings 
banks pay interest on the interest accumu- 
lations the same as on the principal sum of 
three thousand dollars?” The answer of 
the Attorney-General is as follows: 

*‘ The intention of the act was to prohibit sav- 
ings banks from having large amounts of money 
belonging to private individuals ; and with this 
intention they limited the amount to $3,900. 
There is a tacit, though perfeotly well under- 
stood, contract between a depositor and a sev- 
ings jbank that interest to a greater of less 
amount shall be allowed upog all deposits, and 
at stated interest periods. The depositor is en- 
titled to withdraw his interest, Jeaving the whole 
amountof the original deposit ju the bank, or, if 
the depositor choose, instead of drawing the 
interest, he may let it-rémsin in the benk, and 
it is added to and becomes » part and parvel of 








the principal from that date, and draws interest. 
It is, thererore, in my opinion, an indirect de- 
posit made by the bank as a sort of agent of the 
depositor, instead of by the depositor himself, As 
the law makes it ‘unlawful for any savings 
bank, directly or indirectly,’ to receive from any 
depositor a sum in excess of $3,000, I am in- 
clined to the opinion that, when such accumu- 
lated interest, by being added to the principal, 
would increase such principal to a sum greater 
than $3,000, such addition would be within the 
prohibition of the statute, and unlawful. Very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“DD. O’Brien, Attorney-General.” 

This answer is in manifest harmony with 
the plain intent of the law, which is to 
limit the amount of deposits to the sum 
specified. ‘The interest accumulation, if 
left in a savings bank, is as really a deposit 
to the credit of the party to whom it is pay- 
able, as it would be if it had been drawn 
from the bank one day and then redeposited 
there the next day. The bank passes it to 
his credit; and this is what occurs in a formal 
deposit. The intention of the law is thut 
no single depositor shall at any one time 
have a greater aggregate sum in any sav- 
ings banks to his credit than three thous- 
and dollars. 


—_—_— 


THE DEBT OF THIS CITY. 


Tue gross bonded debt of this city, ex- 
clusive of revenue bonds, and including 
$35,479,579.83 in bonds held by the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund, will, on 
the 1st of next January, amount to $125,- 
810,579.33. If we deduct the amount held 
as a sinking fund, the net debt is $90,381,- 
000.00. The last assessed valuation of real 
estate in this city was $1,119,761,597; and 
ten per cent. of this amoundt is $111,976,- 
159.70, which is $21,645,159.70 in excess of 
the net debt. 

The question which Mayor Edson has 
raised is whether the recent amendment to 
the constitution of this state, prohibiting 
the city to contract an indebtedness in ex- 
cess of ten per cent. of the last assessed 
valuation of real estate in the same, forbids 
it to increase its present indebtedness. The 
answer to this question depends upon the 
answer to another; and that question is 
whether the bonds which are held as a 
sinking fund are to be regarded as a part 
of the debt of the city. If so regarded, 
then the debt of the city is already beyond 
the ten per cent. limit allowed by the recent 
amendment to the constitution, and cannot 
be increased; but if not so regarded, the 
debt is less than this limit, and may be in- 
creased up to it. 

The common sense view of the question 
is that the bonds of the city actually re- 
deemed, and by the city held as a sink- 
ing fund, are not to be regarded as a part 
of its debt, any more than if they had been 
destrc yed at the time of their redemption. 
lf a man owes a note and pays it, and re- 
cvives the note back, the note in his hands 
is surely not a debt against him; and there 
is noreason why the same rule should not 
apply to a city that has issued its bonds 
and then redeemed them, and then holds 
them under the title of a sinking fund. 
The city actually owns its own bonds, and 
if so, they are not a debt obligation against 
it. The better way in such a case is to 
destroy such redeemed bonds altogether, 
and not go through the tarce of calling 
them a sinking fund. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue general stagnation of business and 
the lethargy manifested by capitalists, 
together with the continued increase of 
unemployed funds, tend to keep the rates 
of interest at very low figures. The demand 
that has been experienced for funds from 
the South and West of late, bas not proven 
sufficiently strong to check the movement 
in this direction, and the accumulation in 
the banks is more than profitable employ- 
ment can be secured for. The end, however, 
is near, and the tide will in all probability 
soon turn and begin to flow in an opposite 
direction. The distribution of money that 
is commencing among the farmers for the 
marketing of crops will prove an important 
factor to the general increase in busjness 
and @ speedy return of prosperoys times, 
Durfhg the week- call Jogus o8 stock snd 
bond collateral have been made at $@9-per 
eeat, At the Close, money was offered at 
14@2. Commercigl paper is quoted at 
44@54 per cent, 








Srock Marxet.—The Stock market 
retains the steadiness which characterized 
its dealings at the close of last week, though 
there is no desire manifested by either 
‘*bulls” or ‘‘ bears” to make an attack. The 
situation has undergone no essential change 
from what was reported last week, and the 
efforts that have been put forward to ad- 
vance prices are attributed to the manipu- 
lation of those who desire to make a market 
to unload upon, while others claim that they 
indicate a return of confidence in the 
securities, and that the purchases that have 
been made were for investment. The rise 
in stocks has produced a more hopeful 
feeling, and in many respects there has been 
an improvement that was not expected. 
The steady demand for bonds is a very 
satisfactory feature, and the earnings of 
railroads are improving, which, in connec- 
tion with lessened expenses, promises more 
favorable results to stock-holders. There- 
fore, it is not unlikely that a substantial 
gain has been made, and the prospects seem 
fair for holding the same. The dealings 
of the week (less the holiday) amounted to 
1,289,165 shares. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for govern- 
ments has been dull, but prices have 
been strong and inclined to advance, not- 
withstanding the small amount of business 
that has been done. The following are the 
closing quotations: 


Bin, A , Bid. Asked, 
436s. 1691, reg. .113% it Currency 63, '9.129 = 
4298. 1891, cCoup.. Lid 115 |Currency 68, "96. = ~ 

(907, rew...... 4 Currency 68, ‘97.1 - 
48, 1907, amall....122% 123 {Currency 6. '%. ts = 
fe, 1, coup.. “se 123 |Curreucy 6s, '9.135 
Three per cents. wikx — 


Bank SraTeMENT.—The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house on 
Saturday was favorable to the banks. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease in 
loans of $3,025,100, an increase in specie 
of $902,700, a gain in legal tenders of $1,- 
102,900, 2 decrease in deposits of $62,100, 
aud a decrease in circulation of $68,200. 
The movement of the week resulted ina 
gain in surplus revenue of $2,021,123, and 
the banks now hold $42,267,175 in excess 
of the legal requirements. 

Foreign Exonance.—The Foreign Ex- 
change has been fairly active. On Wednes- 
day the posted rates were reduced 4, to 
$4.814 for 60-day bills, and to $4.85} for de- 
mand. On Saturday actual business was 
done at $4.803@#4.81 for 60-day bills, 
$4.84@ $4.84} for demand, $4.85@$4.854 for 
cable transfers, and $4.79@$4.794 for com- 
mercial. In Continental Exchange Francs 
were quoted at 5.25 for 60-day bills and 
5.213 for checks; Reichmarks at 944@943 
for long and 94 @95 for short sight. 

Divipenp.—Tnhe Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Company has declared a dividend 
of 2 per cent. on the preferred stock, and 
34 per cent. on the common stock, payable 
Dec. 26th. 


GROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS IN CHICAGO, ON MAB 
GINS, A SPECIALTY. 
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CONSTANT A.ANDREWS, BRUCE E. CHILTON. 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange and 
N. Y. Mining and Petroleum Exchange. 


CONSTANT A, ANDREWS & (0,, 


Bankers and Brokers and Dealers in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


NO. 2 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


INTEREST ALLOWED OW TIME DEPOSITS. 


All business of Correspondents will receive Prompt 
ar.d Personal Attention. 


Transact a safe banking business. Buy and sell 
Exchange on all the principal cities. Accept accounts 
of nee ants, bankers ~ Gd on fevoresio peas. 
Collections df tly and ake lowest rates. 


PATENTS Thos. §. Sprague \ Son 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, 


37 West Congress Street, Detroit. 
Branches in Condon, Washington and Paris, Send 
for pamphlet free 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


First ort e ng - Loans. Prompt pay- 
mR, fitcian . Interest dates — ee. 
posits. Hatletaction. Guaranteed. e Ex- 
perience. No Losses. Send for Mog refer- 
nces and gamayse fc forms 

. N. F. Hart, §L, H. Perkins, Sec, 
jt ‘Warne, V.-Pres. § Auditor.’ (C.W. Gillett, Treas. 

Y. Office, 161 Broadway. C.C. Hine & Son, Avents. 


The Safe Deposit Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


THEFIRGT ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD, 


Offers Unequalled Security. 
140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY. 


FRANCIS H. JENKS), President. 
ORGE H . Voss, Secretary. 


% NET: INVESTORS, 
Reunderyened will 
O negotiate Loans for 


you secured by mort- 
t-cluss Real Estate in Minne- 
eho or ,-—4 Co., Minn., worth three 

times the Speemountct theloan,and guaranteed 

to net 8 per ct. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

14 yearsin ie nthiscity, First-class 
references. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
8.H. BAKER, Loan Ag‘t., Minneapolis, Minn 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, incorporated in 1872, and havin 
a paid-up capital of — " offers at par and accru 
interest, its six per cen bentures, claiming for 
them absolute safety. oy the following reasons: ist. 
They are obligations of a company of large capital 
which is solvent and prosperous, 2d, Each series of 
$100,000 of Debentures is secured by the transfer to pu 
sana @ 405,000 of firet mortgages on improved Low 

worth at least two and a balf times the 
sum f which it is mortgaged. Interest is paid semi- 
— ly. at the Chemical National — ew York, 
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heaviest fivancial institution in Iowa. Debent = 
be pareneses rl the Peamecet pane sok, 
mith, remon empile, mn; 
of H.M Piston B00 , Portland. d, Me., a d at o' roftioe 
Reterences.—Gro G. WILLIAM *t Ohem ical 
" . J, QUINLAN, i Cashier Chemical 
ORTER, Cashier Cheshire Na- 
tiona nk, Keene, N. H. GEo, Ne ‘Trees 
wer Loan and Trust Savings Bank, Co 
Gro. M. Cavis. Treasurer Bristol Barings 8 Bank Miris. 
tol, N. H. Invis Woop, Merchant, Webster, Mass. 
HikaM Dewrna, Broker, i8 Wall Street, New York. 
ae pepe with = pastoutess and references 
rougbow e coun » sent on cation - 
benturer, 8200 and upward. Ad es 







. Per Cent. per Annum, Saved, . 
By attachment to Meter of the 


Sleeman Gas Saving Governor 


Guaranteed Redaction of 
15 TO 40 PER CENT. IN 
GAS BILLS. 













wastage ame ona 

from leaky pipes. 
They_ remedy Smoki 

\ and Blow! zn Buract 








A practical demonstration of the machine can 
be seen at any time at our office. 


The NATIONAL GAS SAVING CO. 
21 East 14th Street. 
WE Usé THEIR MACHINES. _ 


7 PER CENT. INTEREST. 


yi ged ie umé of $400.00 and upwards, and 
ee tare ith en z pone 

orth at leas’ ree times thesum loan nteres 
pe rwitho when due col lected and remitted to the 


oo er — out ony expense 86 to 
Mai seville’ and the Farmers’ 
Bask. of Ma Maryavilte, a. wind the People’s National 
ewark, 
Address sil communications to T, B, FULTON, 
Marysville, Ohio. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 














cent. Newala origue mt reat. PRlorctiated Pact 
neal b300 an tnd upwarda. "Br arate BAT of 
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before you vet a 


w. B, CLARK, Manager, 
MINNEAPALIS. MINN. _ 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 











CASH CAPITAL ,.........¢00000 cece 8400,0U0 00 
Net Surplus.. so eennaseiapnelnt 616,893 23 

Unearned inode and other 
Linbilities...... .....0...ces0s-000+ 147,550 47 
$1,164,443 70 





WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE (0, 


YORK. 
W.A. Bre@un Fe Rn - President. 
Inthis Company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
im Non-for- 






their po 

See Charter. 

Orrick, Coat anp Laon 
ExouanGs Burtpme 


Corner New Churcb and Court. 
‘and Straeta. New Vore 





S. E. FULLER, T: r. 
H. A. COFFIN, Secretary 


9% INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 








EP. GATESiesas FORKAS,Dakets 


ESTABLISHED | 1866, 


feat KR. Cel 


Successor to 


_ Sears & Cole, 
Pe! Ay, GONE eRiweun, 


Bait avery varkety of ghee OS 
few offices imme. e delive: 
1 Wilkow Street 











THE 


Americ’ 
FIRE 
Insur’ ce 


co.. 


D.\8* Philadelphia. 
ons SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Reserve" Pa reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 


Surplus.. 


“1,804,519 21 
THOS. H MONTGOMERY. Prendenr. 


= | MANHATTAN LN IASIRANEY 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANEZED IN 1850. 


rst ier b BAUS fon, 





Bocew Vice-Pro 
a STCAMING 


the Home ae. 


surplus of pet rter mi 
euros in its + fl asecte 0 over abt year my roe 


DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE oF sun Bowe or DigEctors ' 





AMERIC. XPEESS OO. 


New Nov. Jin. 
HE BOARD OF DIRE 5M 


ny have this day decia' a ean 
dollars (a3) per Saree on spe 2d da ae: 
ary next. ¢ trausfer boo! cloned 
day of December to th 
y order 


J. N. APP, Bocetary, 

C ICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN_RATL-COM- 
, 52 Wall 8 ew Yor: 0’ 

ber 18a4.—A dividend of RE. 

HALF CENT. onthe common stock, 

PER CENT. on the foe, on stock kof this 








Ei deat sae 


SYKES, Treasurer, 





NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, Etc. 





corUUY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


OF THE 


Weekly Republican. 


A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Although Democratic in politics, it deals squarely 
with all the issues of the day. Its market reports and 
commercial articles have long been known and recog- 
nized as giving the latest and most accurate informa- 
tion in a concise andconvenient form. Among its liter- 
ary features will always be found engaging stories by 
authors of the first rank. In its selection and arrange- 
ment of the news it takes care to completely cover all 
points of general interest and to tell the people those 
things which they most desire to know. 


The Weekly Republican 


Aims to present such a variety of well chosen matter 
as will please all ite readers and render all ite pages 
attractive without becoming in any degree wearisome. 
Objectionable and sensational articles find no place in 
ite columns. 


The Weekly Republican 


is a journal for the fireside and the office, for the 
young and the old alike. It reaches more hor.es than 
any other paper published in the West. It commands 
the services of the ablest writers and newsgstherers, 
and will continue to deserve the support of the best 
Clases of readers everywhere. 


se-ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


A discount of 10 per cent. allowed to all postmasters 
and agents. 





CLUB LIST. 


Any one sending $25 with a club of % weekly sub- 
soribers will get a Waterbury watch and chain free. 

Afy one sending $35 with a club of 8 weekly sub- 
scribers will get a $6 Seth Thomas 8-day clock f. 

Any one sending $76 with aclubof 75 weekly #ub- 
scribers will get a splendid sewing mtchine, sforth 
$50, free. Machine warranted for five years. — 

Any one sending $100 with a club of 100 weekly sub- 
seribers will geta FARMEKS' BLACKSMITH SHOP 
consisting of forge, anvil, vice, tongs, three chisels, 
stock and dies, hammer and drill. With this kit all 
the repairs about the farm can be made. 

Subscription to the above clubs must be all sent in 
atonce. Address 


THE MISSOURI REPUBLICAN, 


ST. LOUIS. 
The Weekly Times 


Is the most popular paper in the countiy for the far- 
mer, merchant, artisan, and for the fireside. 

It is a large eight-page, fifty-six column paper; 
printed from new, clear type, and is furnished to its 
readers at the low subsoription price of 


$1.00 A YEAR, 
and with it THE TIMES ILLUSTRATED HAND. 
BOOK, as agift forevery subscriber. The Hand-Book 
isa work of nearly 100 pages, full of information of 


great value, and is sent, postage paid, upon receipt of 
subscription. 


The Weekly Times and Illustrated Hand-Book 
$1.00 A YEAR. 
Specimen copies furnished npon application to 


THE WEEKLY TIMES, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


APOPULAR Treatiseon its Growth, 
A gr 

A. hk 320 raid 

Nicesh, remove 








= RN ag ’ ina in ie tH } Sra. 
IF YOU WANT THE BEST, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


_faunut WEneLT| = 


A most attractive illustrated 





weekly family paper; articles 
from the best of writers; first- 
class stories for the young. Twelve 
pages weekly. About 400 cuts 
yearly. 


$2.50 a year. 
SAMPLE FREE. 


Ilnstrated Christian Weekly, 


150 NASSAU ST,, NEW YORE. 





The Weekly Globe, 


TORONTA, CANADA. 


The Oldest Established and Leading Family 
Newspaper of the Dominion. 


ONE DOLLAR. NO POSTAGE. 
From now to end of 1884, 


. 


American Money taken at par. 


THE GLOBE PRINTING CO., 


Toronte, Canada. 


The English Pulpit 


OF TO-DAY. 
LIGHT FROM AGROSS THE WATER. 


Tae Purir i Month! 
ea oqtnly, Homiletic Magasine, de- 


Pastors, FAMILIES, AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
Published at Westriretp, N Y., by A. E. Rosx, 
Terms, One Doliar a year, in advance, 


Single Copies, Ten Cente, 








Every Namber Contains: 


Five Se mons, in full, 
zive mons ull, by the Best English 


Every ——— Contains: 
Poageyseeoting Talk, worth the price of 
LF 


Every Number Contains: 


A Review of Rel: Matte: meget, te 
Ra NR le 
most men in the English pu articles vr gs 


Every Number Contains: 
A Brief Review ay of the Latest Booke suitable 
for the Minis 

THE PULPIT is pod Cheapest Magazine ot 

its kind published in America. 
Sixty of the Latest and Best Sermons for $1. 
Remittances should be made b: al n 
or draft. Postage stamps taken for te le SA 


— THE ENGLISH PULPIT QFFI 
a, 


MY COUNTRY _— 
of the mont outertaininw ertod diene “publi ° inom is 
ted, very inte instruct. 


ive and pr proftabi ie tO every tereetibg. and ohieh it goes, 
Subscription, one dollar a year. 


LADIES’ MANUAL OF FANCY WORK, 


& Meovittaly Eines guide to all kinds of needle- 

ork, emb: work, be ced tattin ro- 

chet-work, net-work, oe, Eye is ind 

fully told an to render a er use ay sees 

can learn at home, anc without difficult Negri 
s. * My Country Hows." one year, 


. 50 ct 
ands copy of “Lap Manual or Fancy Wor! 
both for py 0 dollar, laren =" 


PIERSON & Co., 


185 Weat Pear! Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This Hotel, since January let, has been enlarged by 
adding the“ Sumner House." It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls. 
Parties can have all the quiet of private heuses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 




















WILLARD’s HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
This well-known and f a Ly, 4 


ts ap 
anaes 
5 Board by the mon oes location 


ong HRAPLERY Greqricts -" 
KENMORE 


ALBANY, ‘paul Cela mila. erecta, Nerth Pear! 
thon fm the 


gos gO within 
Sor. “itol, and ail 


panies Bon ASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. Y. 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 

Vt dan Sas sae Hem 

cll Foam on ule rot ee ef 
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Commercial 


ASSESSMENTS FOR IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 





Tne legislature of Vermont, in 1878, pro- 
vided that the Common Council of the city 
of Vergennes shall be ‘‘ authorized and em- 
powered to construct and repair sidewalks 
in the principal streets of said city, and to 
direct in what manner and of what material 
such sidewalks shall be constructed or re- 
paired, and may assess the owners of prop- 
erty, through which, or fronting which, said 
sidewalks are constructed, so much of the 
expense thereof as they shall deem just and 
equitable.” The Supreme Court of Vermont 
in the case of Barnes v. Dyer (56 Vt., 469), 
recently decided this law to be unconstitu- 
tional, on the ground that the words ‘‘ just 
and equitable,” considered as fixing the 
rule for the amount of the assessment, ‘‘do 
not import with reasonable certainty a lim- 
itation to particular benefits to the prop- 
erty benefited.” The court remarked: 
** We do not know but that one member of 
the Common Council construed the words 
as applying to one consideration, and 
another member to a different consideration, 
nor tbat any of them limited the consid. 
eration to benefits. In short, the enact- 
ment was inadequate to the purpose de- 
signed by it.” 

It is well settled, as a principle of law, 
that a municipal corporation may be au- 
thorized to levy a local and special tax or 
assessment for the building of sidewalks 
and certain other improveme:sts within 
proper village and city limits, and to ap- 
portion the tax according to the benefit ac- 
cruing to the abutting premises. The courts 
have repeatedly affirmed and sustained this 
principle. The rule, however, of such a 
local and special assessment is the estimated 
benefit to adjoining property derived from 
the local improvement. This forms the 
reason for the special tax, and constitutes 
the ground of its justice. 

Judge Dillon, in his work on ‘‘ Municipal 
Corporations,” after an extended reference 
to judicia) authorities, proceeds to say; 

“Special benefits to the property assessed, 
that is, benefits received by it in addition to 
those received by the community at large, is the 
true and only solid foundation upon which local 
assessments can rest.” 

A statute authorizing a local aud special 
assessment for a local improvement,but not 
fixing this ‘‘foundation” for tne former, 
and simply using the general words ‘‘just 
and equitable,” is not, according to the rul- 
ing of the Supreme Court of Vermont, 
sufficiently definite as to the reason of the 
assessment to make it a valid law. A simi- 
lar ruling was made by the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey, in The State v. Newark (8 
Vroom, 415). The court said in this case: 
“The only safe rule is that the statute au- 
thorizing the local assessments shall itself 
fix, either in terms or by fair implication, 
the legal standard to which such assess- 
ments must be made to conform. Inno 
other way can property be adequately pro- 
tected.” 

All local improvements involve a general 
benefit to the whole community ; and it is 
only in reference to the local benefit to a 
certain class of property-holders, that a 
special tax upon these property-holders to 
pay the expenses thereof is ever justifiable. 
Discard this doctrine, and the general 
principle of equal taxation is violated. 


—_ 


DRY GOODS. 





Tne Thanksgiving holiday was strictly 
observed by the trade, which resulted in a 
further curtailment of the volume of busi- 
ness done, though the inclemency of the 
weather tended to check operations, in a 
measure, of the few buyers there were left 
in the market. Thereare strong symptoms 
of a more hopeful feeling respecting the 
future among the leading houses, and the 
next few weeks will probably develop a 
quickening of interest in the varieus de- 
partments of the trade. Holiday goods 
seem to attract the most attention at the 
present time, and retailers are inclined to 
make large preparations, by securing a va- 
riety of fancy goods suitable for holiday 
trade from the attractive offerings there is 
made in the notion departments of the 
eading jobbing houses. 





Corrox Goops.—The condition of the cot- 
ton goods market is practically unchanged. 
Business ruled quiet in commission circles, 
and there was a light and irregular move- 
ment from jobbers’ hands. Brown sheet- 
ings were quiet in demand, but the late ad- 
vance in cotton has had the effect of impart- 
ing more steadiness to the lower grades, 
and print cloths are firm, with an upward 
tendency. Bleached and colored cottons 
remain sluggish, aside from a few very pop- 
ular makes of the former, in which a very 
fair business is reported because of their 
exceptional cheapness at current quotations. 

Print CLoras were in moderate de- 
mand, with transactions in 64x64s at 3 8- 
16c. plus 1 per cent., which price is de- 
clined by manufacturers, most of whom ask 
84c. for this grade of cloths; while 56x60s 
are in a measure nominal at 2 18-16@2}c. 

Prints continue quiet in agents’ hands, 
and the jobbing trade was adversely influ- 
enced by rainy weather and the paucity 
of out-of-town buyers in the market. A 
good many small orders were received by 
mail and wire, but the aggregate distribu- 
tion was very moderate. 

Dress Gooos.—There was 4 light reorder 
demand for a few of the most popular all- 
wool and worsted plaid fabrics and fancy 
worsteds; but plain materials, as cashmeres, 
alpacas, poplins, etc., were quiet in agents’ 
hands, and the jobbing trade was of meager 
proportions. 

Wooten Goovs.—The unfavorable 
weather tended still further to depress the 
woolen goods market, by preventing the 
few clothing buyers now in the city from 
making personal selections of men’s wear 
woolens. Shipping operations were also 
checked from the same cause, and there 
was no activity in any department. A 
small number of reorders came by mail, 
mainly for fine worsteds and stylish cassi- 
meres. ‘The jobbing trade were partially 
and unevenly occupied, the demand for 
holiday goods having extended to woolen 
as well as other materials; but otherwise 


there was nothing especially noticeable in 
this branch of the market. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


amy articles in this department are in 
demand for holiday trade, and quite a busi- 
ness is being done in handkerchiefs, laces, 
curtains, etc., by enterprising purchasers. 
Reports from the interior indicate a revival 
in the retail branch of the trade and an in- 
creasing business is expected by importers 
this week. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the last two years: 


Forthe week, 1884. 1888, 
Entered at the port.. ........ $1,362,891 $1,786,210 
Thrown on the market.. .... 1,479,386 1,768,672 

Since Jan. 1st, 

Entered at the port..... e-ees 106,744,798 110,855,581 
Thrown on the market....... 108,887,196 110,588,687 
caiesiicadianadahdlinesadikhateniontals 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


(IMPORTANT EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mowpar Evewra. Dicember Ist, 188. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Laco 














Agawam, F.. .36 5 Mia. 2... 4 18 
Atlantic, A.....86 7i| “ ... .104 20 
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Economy...... —@ 9 |Park Mills, No. 

Otis, apron....—@ 934| 70........ eee 1 
Otis furniture..—@ 9}¢|York, I........ —@ 8% 
BROWN DRILLS, 

SOE. «r= Saxine’ @ ere —- @ 
ugusta.... .— Mpas. _ 
icnncans — @! Pepperell - @ a 
Laconia..... — @7 |Pelzer..... 30—- @7 
Langley, A...— Senigee a — @ 6% 
Langley, — @6%|Stark, A....— @7 











Sealskin Garments, 


ALL THE NEWEST SHAPES IN SEAL- 
SKIN GARMENTS. 
THE STYLES, QUALITY, AND PRICES CANNOT 


BE BEATEN BY ANY HOUSE IN THE FUR 
TRADE. 


HENRY SIEDE, FURRIER, 
14 West Fourteenth Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
N.B.—OUR GREAT CLEARING SALE OF FOR. 
LINED GARMENTS WILL BE OONTINUED FOR 
ANOTHER WEEK, OR UNTIL ALL ARE SOLD. 


SUCH DECIDED BARGAINS MAY NOT AGAIN BE 
OFFERED. 


DO NOT MISS THEM. 





PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Patent Bosom Shirts to Orde. 


New and Exclustve 
i Designs in 
PENANG, 
CHEVIOT, 
MADRAS and 
ZEPHYR. 
FANCY SHIRTINGS 


just received from Lon- 
don and Paris. 


A Special Pattern 
Cut for Each Cus- 
tomer. 





2” Orders may be duplicated by mail at any time. 


rfect Fit Guaranteed. Write for Rules for 
'-measurement. 


Malte tr kesccuBtree "|| NEW YO 
two cent stamp for thirty-two Yeas iilustrated 





J ROUTINTHD 


56 and 58 West 14th St., New York; 
269 and 271 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 
26 Rue d@’Enghien, Paris. 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


IN THE PRICES OF 


Fine Millinery Goods, 


LOOK AT THE BARGAINS IN 


Trimmed Hats 
and Bonnets. 


ELEGANT HATS AND BONNETS, FORMERLY 
SOLD AT $10.00, WE NOW OFFER AT $6.00 


. 12.00, 7.00 
“ 15.00, “ 8.50 
= 16.50, ” 9.00 
18.00, ” 10,00 


AND FURTHER REDUCTIONS IN LIKE PROPOR- 
TION. 

NEW GOODS AND BARGAINS IN ALL DEPART- 
MENTS. 








ri 
3 6 atent Brace. 
Sent by mail on receipt of @1, and 


measure around the chest, under 


the arms. 
Cleveland (0.) Shoulder 
race Co, 

1 Alte sale by ali dealers,* Ask 






R. H, MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


i 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





ON MONDAY. NOV. 4TH, WLLL INAUGURATE 
THEIR REGULAR 


HOLIDAY OPENING 


DOLLS, TOYS, 


AND 


FANCY COODS. 


We will display this season the 
largest and most a stock 
we have ever exhibited. Our huy- 
ers have been in Eurcpe a great 
part of the year, and the great- 
est care has been exercised in 
selecting the choicest articles, 
both useful and ornamental, to 
be found in the manufacturing 
centers of Europe. Purchasing 
aswe do direct from the manu- 
facturers, we are enabled to offer 
specially low prices to those 

looking for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Our importatiors are larger and 
embrace a greater variety than 
ever before. Our reputation for 
being the leading house in Amer- 
ica in Holiday Goods of every 
description for twenty-six years 
will be fully sastained this season. 


ATTENTION, AND BE SHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED. 


R. H, MACY & C0. 
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Ww - 
eekly WMarket Review. | Waie,o.1...............— ase — 
sided re ee - + aes 4 
Se eeeceee™ @-- 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
Sela State...... Seeegoesoccosios -- -@oe— 
(For the Week ending Friday, November 28th, 1884.) tees cece cece = —@—W 
Grand, Alen and Orchard Sis, N.Y. | dR COFFEE Metinms...eaoeevseenom 198 @— ~ 
: E gine D I § Rio $0 Choace.....s — @12K Marrows........ hine@uaneih -170 @—— 
arpets and RUBS. | scare cm... aeg| (Semen HE 5 
HOLIDAY GOODS During the next thirty days | Mecia.1220.000000000. 038. @19 Green, prime, # bush....... 115 @1 20 
{ Di.  sciechnaccceccemeceunas 9@12¢ PROVISIONS. 
8 | we will make a SPECIAL | Laguayra..... 9%@12 | Ponx 
TEA. Ordinary Mess eeeeee * 18 00 @ = 
38th Annual Greetin OFFERING of PERSIAN, ByWOO nna escssssssessussonssssses 4 @wo Family Mose, Gity 227". ~~ 3s 
OUNG HYBON........seeeeeeeeeeeeees 1 WwW see 18 50 ——_ 
- §- TURKISH and INDIA a Mess, Western.... 1 @ 
That years have not impaired any of their old fre} RUGS of the finest quality = 5! tenn oe. sense ee 
or lessened their ambition to present an unequaled DB, BE ics cond vnseuns o 
Display of Holiday Goods (for all ages), they give Cur Meats: 
their positive assurance, and all upon visiting their and most desirable Pp atterns a 84 ae Mbtealt, disc <2k* 
Establishment will not only find the truth of this ? Smoked Shoulders. .... — 
soeerdon, Bu also the at prices lower than similar Powdered. Oe We a ite 
DIS 650605 Fosse vk cosbek 6 8-1 @ quote per 1 
LARGEST STOCK OF goods have been sold at Auc- | warre.—standarda.. . Ne Bran, 4) be. - sowapted ated ?- “ oe ~ 4 
Bxtza O,......ccccoscceccece 544@ 5% OES, SE SO e+ 08s so scees ei es 
| tion or Wholesale. en Ri AN ies Oe fidd 4@ 4% Rating 60000 Ee... — 0 '@ — 
Toys, Do ls, Games, 1 eee, Te 
W &) SLOANE Cuba @xa | Bereenings.........cc2cs. 3 @ —10 
Fancy Goods, and.a greater multitude of other “ Refined 15 @18 Meal, Beocecooae ce 3000 @ v0 50 
suitable articles for Christmas Presents than can be i t “ Grocery aii @25 Cotto: Meal, ton.. —— @ 200 
seen in any other house in this city, and at prices the Porto Rico .-. 233 @40 HAY AND STRAW 
lowest, These are facts. Broadway {8th and 19th Sts New Orleans 30 @52 | Hay, No.1, prime, per 100lbs $ —95 @® 1 00 
WE MAKE NO SPEUIAL WINDOW DIS- : P rue. Hey? No. 8 nwa “ “ ~ 8 ° site 
PLAY, NEW YORK. Goonge’s On8 tage) pee $35 | Hay,clover mxed “ “ ..... —75 @ — 80 
and this isthe best evidence of our earnestness to Mackerel. Me. 1 Mess... os 28 00 Hay, Shipping, ea —-15 @—— 
givecustomers the choice of our importations from Mackerel No. 9 Mass... 10 50 y, Clover “ “ —t0 @ — 65 
which to make selections, instead of exhibiting them Mackerel, No. 3 Mass... ” 4 25 Straw, No.1, Rye “ eee —80 @ — 85 
in show windows, Box Herring. Pypertre vir aoe Straw, No.2ttye ‘“ - —-6 @— 10 
N. B.—Special discounts to Sunday-schools and LADIES can do their'own stamping for Embroid-| sis w, Oat ” - —50 @ — 55 
Fairs. ery, Painting, etc., by asingour artistic <> 
Si Bik, velvet. felt, plush, eto,vand may be used a kun, GENERAL MARKET. UNTR 
dred dimes goer, Our GQ-egnt Outdi containe 3 Ue. - MEA! 9 = Fare 
as we: 
BOW. RIDLEY & SONS, | Secreta |,_. | nen anim ve 
. ] of Daisies ‘to 1 match, Ferne and putteral a, Water Boar Extras and Patents. 2 %5 a 00 Oreamery, choice to fancy bnewGbtes eevee 28O— 
e 68, on smaller Fa 8 oO owers, 0, Becccccececcsecs _ ordinary to prime 
309, 311, ae GRAND Groaperay Surge, Hjattertsen. Hociies. ote. wish your Bu: Spring. --3----. 230 @255 | Half-firkin tubs........ seo. 
3 qiiofe, Toreats, ot0.. with Bowder i i Fa om, -™.S ,ll., Super- a2% 7 mg oF 
46 to 70 Allen St.; 59 to64 Orchard Street, | wanted. Address Pattern Publishing Co., 3 West Bt to Extra cpeoees arr @ 8 10 “ women 
‘ New VYerk 14th Street, New York, ave Lxe Drands....... : “ 
: Weatern Sp: bn Wheat, ext’ 265 @ 2 90 : 
BED BLANKETS! trace Wing hg” A GEM | Seamer 8 8 
cies Spring CSC: omMtHNEME..... 2. se esev evens 
Wheet Beas. 4.3.1, 280 @3 00 South American.........+.++5 8 @-—— 
BED BLANKETS, Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and CHEESE. 
) err er 800 @ 8 20 State, Factory, fine............. eooes 1246@12 
BED BLANKETS = O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship'g). 285 @ 8 00 ORE RITES BE 64% @ 9 
° . | White Wheat Ex. (0. & )285 @810 BOER ROMER ns: chnocssicobinesiawesd 6 @ 86 
a i] F ~ St. Louis, Single Extras.... 3 20 @ 8 40 Ohio Factory, flat fine......... . see. 10 oon 
“ 3 c St. Louis, Double, “ 850 @ 400 Flat, good to prime............00006: 6 ® 
BED COMFORTABLES, = & NONPAREIL Sm G Extra mer! 2 of. Sa ~ Seebronsinparernenren we 1 @8 
ie 2 4 Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 400 @ 5 50 EGG. 
BED COMFORTABLES, z =o White Wheat, Michigan Ex. $20 @375 | Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ —- @— 
4 oo : se @te State and Fenn, fresh iesseci~ax 2% @ 29 
oe e ECE CRT OR See SESE ET) 8! al vc deeeicl. bee man ie 
BED COMFORTABLES. Fembly 0000000: ore evevee + ote ~~ eerrrnnse 38%9 263¢ 
THE ABOVE I8 A FAC SIMILE OF pEernesaees oo aaa @5 DRESSED POULTRY. 
Blauke's, including the very best maxes of Eastern | THE TRADE MARK WHICH WILL BE |? 20°: fair to choice...... ... —9 @-16 
and California, eapecialic, Of medium snd. cheap qual- } at hg gem ond 4 4 4 . 4 Chickens, State and W’st’rn,choice—10 @— 12 
Gkay, Blue Gray, Mottled, Red. ete. and are offering | F2UND ON THE BACK OF EVERY pe __ “ey AY” Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—14 @— 18 
by bale, case, or single pair at SECOND YARD OF Conn MEat : endsuansddeadwaaasans shan -10 @— — 
Mach Below Menathelesce’ Putete Western... ..scccccccccers 820 @8 40 DOS HOO WD. 56sec cece cscbs ces —18 @— 16 
i Brand: Bicsecocrececees —-— @350 LES 
We respectfully ask those in want of Bed Blankets Non areil V l t Prize Medal...........+++ «+ 825 @ 3 30 Cab oo 2 00 @ 8 50 
Horse Blankets, Bed Comfortables, Window Shades, Pp ve een GRAIN P. Beans, © 100... + +++. ee eereee 1 25 @ 1 62 
Oilcloths, Se Housekeepers’ Linens, etc., to Wau: ° Otatoes, New.......-scesssseses @ 
tavor us with ace ‘ AS A GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND THE Whi Ee e— 80 e- 82 sweet Soetons, per ORE. vevesicse 3 = 2 : 4 
You Will Save Money by Doing So. PUBLIC ARE WARNED AGAINST THE eon Nooxtinal ta re pleas Bieteren>Soeho rire ineaa 
H P WILLIAMS & co MULTIFORM RUBBIFH UNDER THE Bed“ sesseeceeseees — 83 @— 84}¢ | Squash, Hubband, per bbl........ 15 @ 1 00 
oie *9 | NAME OF VELVETEEN BEING OFFERED van” en eae — 50 @— 51K DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
250 CANAL STREET, IN IMITATION. latohnamepuhdniee 4a — 48 @— 49 | Apples, King, per ~~“ eens 250 @300 
Between Broadway and Center Street. For sale by all Dry Goods Dealers. White, NO2,........-+ee00e — 54 @— 57 ‘Baldwins, “  ..150 @1 62 
‘“ Greenings, “ “ .. 125 @1 50 
~ “* Mixed, “o « ..— 1% @1 76 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATED-WARE. Poars, Seckel, per keg  -». 8:00 @ 4.00 
. , y . :  ~ Duchess, “« « ., 400 @6 00 
Owing to there being so many inferior SPOONS, FORKS, ETC. in the market, we consider it our duty | Grapes, Concord, per Ib.,...... _ 5 @— 7 
to enlighten the public concerning the different grades of plating “ wef ae — K+ 
The best quality is stamped on back of handle ‘‘1847 Rogers Bros. A1,’’ and for sectional plating, or plating the heav- | Cranberries, Cape Cod, per erate $ 80 @ 4 50 
. " " ‘es ” “ erse r crate.. @- — 
iest on parts most exposed to wear, ‘‘1847 Rogers Bros. XII. ———6t Peanuts, Va., hand- Toked, 
NOW, POF ID. . 000000000000 — 5 @ by 
a Se — 9 @— 10% 
Chestnuts, per bush.......... -800 @40 
Hickory nuts, per bush..,..... —— @28 
DOMESTIC ORIED FROU«T. 
DOE, cendesunsstsnases tneetend — 8@— 8 
Peaches, Pecled............+++- . — 64@—105¢ 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. —5 4 
PE SER PORTS _ 8 oi 
eg —0UCUlC—i—i“‘“‘Ciés™SC‘C*édSCC@rvie.. wc cece cece eee eocvcce —l 
Tipped Pattern. Huckleberries........+.4+. +004: -—M @-104 
Plated on Finest Nickel Silver. Fs. «+9005 ALA) ina il 
The price of Tea Spoons in Extra Plate is $4.25 per dozen, and they are sold by first-class dealers, at from 10 to 25 WOOL MARKET. 
per cent. discount from this price, according to the quantity purchased. Refiens Malian WaNMIE...<.00.02 28 @8s 
se W.  gushondviey 26 @27 


No. 2. 


Light Plate on Cheap Metal. 


Cut No. 2 shows an article having the same appearance when plated (excepting trade mark) as the 1847 Rogers Goods, 
and can be sold at 50 per cent. discount, or 50 & 50 per cent. discount, and as low as 50-50 & 50 per cent discount 
(or 53 cents per dozen net). Zhe quality of the goods can not be detected until they have been used. 

Every Jeter, syllable, and device of our trade mark has been appropriated, and is being imitated by unprincipled 
parties to take advantage of our reputation. Customers are sending us these goods, supposing them to be our make, and 
we find that they are inferior blanks, poorly plated, stamped in such a way as to mislead the unsuspecting public. Our 
standard plate is 20 per cent. heavier than we represent it to be, and the unequaled reputation the 1847 Rogers Bros. 


goods have enjoyed for over a quarter of a century, with constantly increasing sales, shows conclusiyely that they are the 
best in the world. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN 


Manufacturers of all Goods bearing the Trade Mark 


“1847 ROGERS’ BROS. Al.” 





“ Coarse and quarter bloed....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and , washed X and 


P.O. Box 980, _ Sl and 8 Vesey 8t,. New York, 





First-Class Printers Materials. 
ie f Susy Prt 


VAND. & CO 
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Iusurance. 
NOT 80. 


‘*Lire insurance returns more than it 
receives. For every dollar paid to the com- 
panies, since the foundation of American 
life insurance, by policyholders who have 
died, over three dollars has been returned 
in cash to their families. The money least 
liable of all to take to itself wings is that 
invested in life insurance. The records of 
the companies are full of instances in which 
men at one time very rich have, through 
ultimate misfortune, lost all save their life 
iasurance, and, dying, have left only that 
money to their families.” Thus says the 
Chicago Heening Journal; and, after telling 
one of the well-known and undoubtedly 
true stories of once large estates which left 
nothing to their heirs but what had fortu- 
nately been invested in life insurance, it 
adds: 

“During the past two years there have been 
more failures in the business world than at any 
time since 1879. Not a single commercial or 
financial interest except life insmrance has es- 
caped, The present year alone there have been 
over 120 bank failures, fourteen of them being 
national banks, But not one life insurance com- 
pany has suspended, and nearly all of them bave 
increared their business greatly. The volume 
of business transacted in life insurance is all- the 
more remarkable when the absence of friction 
and the freedom from ostentatio. with which it 
is conducted are observed, The companies are 
paying in death claims, endowments and divi- 
dends an average of nearly $1,000,000 every 
week. This huge disbursement goes on simply 
and quietly, and is of tremendous importance to 
the social and business economy of the nation.” 

There is enough of useful practical truth 
in this to make it worth while to enter a 
demurrer to the too broad assertion that 
‘life insurance returns more than it re- 
ceives.” The qualification immediately fol- 
lows that ‘for every dollar paid to the 
companies, since the foundation of Ameri- 
can life insurance, by policyholders who 
have died, over three dollars has been re- 
turned in cash to their families.” If every 
dollar of premiums had been returned to 
members, this would imply that no com- 
pany had failed, and that interest earnings 
had paid all expenses. If every dollar of pre- 
miums had been more than returned, this 
would imply that interest had more than paid 
expenses. If every dollar of income had 
been returned, this would imply that there 
had been no expenses. If every dollar of 
income had been more than returned, this 
would imply that a thing is larger than itself, 
unless debt had been incurred. The limita- 
tion of such statements to policyholders who 
have died while such is, therefore, necessary, 
and it implies much; for in the aggregate 
vast payments have been lost by misman- 
agement and ruin of companies, and also 
large amounts by forfeiture. These must 
not be forgotten, nor should the fact be 
that life insurance costs the member more 
than the face of his net premiums less divi- 
dends. It costs him interest; and this is 
equally true of the assessment plan, not- 
withstanding this plan provides for and 
earns no interest and makes no accumula- 
tions. 

Life insurance costs. Association alone 
makes insurance practicable at all; but it 
has little power to reduce the cost. Some- 
thing may be effected in this direction by 
careful selection of risks and by reducing 
expenses; but still the radical fact remains 
unaffected—life insurance costs. It is noth- 
ing but paying out contributions previously 
and actually collected; there will be great 
inequalities, as betwcen individual mem- 
bers, but the money must be got in. We 
may state the case algebraically thus: 

Premiums + interest = payments tomem- 
bers + expenses. This simple equation 
comprehends and governs the whole. Take 
from the left-hand side, and an equal 
ameunt comes off the other side. If the 
interest earnings decreage in rate, the pre- 
miums must increase. If the assessment 
societies collect from their members 
less, by the same amount their pay- 
ments to members must be less; the 
only escape is to get on with ‘® lighter ex. 
pense ratio, or—since this equation is not 
for a short-but for an indefinitely long time 
—accumulation is dispensed with. The 
implied and half-believed miracle of these 
societies is explained by being not wrought. 
They collect less of their members because 





they pay their members Jess. Poverty in 
performance goes with plenty in promise. 
There is no possibility of escape from the 
law, and none of varying or mitigating it. 
Every member of any sort of organization 
for life insurance will die in his turn and 
create his claim, unless he leaves it; 
hence, there is no possibility of ‘‘ cheapen- 
ing ” the cost of this claim without cheap- 
ening the claim itself. The money may be 
gotin at any time, and in installments of 
any size you please; but no change in 
methods can change the total requirement. 
To *‘ leave the money in the pockets of the 
members” by calling now for no more 
than the temporary cost of insurance, in- 
stead of collecting for accumulation of 
reserves, a8 the supposed extortionate old- 
line companies do, will compel propor- 
tionately larger calls later on, or else an 
insurance settlement at proportionately less 


than one hundred cents on the dollar. 

It can never be true that ‘ life insurance 
returns more than it receives,” and it is 
better to refrain from making such asser- 
tions in any sense, lest they be received in 
another. Such notions are 4 part of the 
old-time half-belief that life insurance 

~~ some magical power of multiply- 

g funds. On the contrary, the process 
is ot extreme simplicity, and it is the con- 
stant desire of this department of Tne Iwpg- 
PENDENT to have this fact well understood ; 
for, the better insurance is understood, and 
its laws and limitations recognized, the 
less misconception and disappointment 
will arise. 








_DISURANCE 








1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASs: 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
—— tn distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-f. e ies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A, HALL, Seoretary, 


M. V. B. ED ERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
anager of of Agencies, 


Orfri CE O OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Youu, Janvuany ru, 186, 








The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 
wy, submit the following Statement of ts 
affaire on the Slat December. 1888. 
Premiums on Marme Risks from Ist Jau- 











uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888...... 84,168,958 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
TREE, TID. cc ccccceccccccccccecccccsos 1,588,282 53 
Total Marine Premiums. . $5,708,185 68 
Premiums marked off from Ist ¢ January, 
1883, to Silat December, 1888............ __94,200.498 8 
Losses paid daring the same 
pertod snctone = sseeceace 91,901,042 38 
Returns of Premi- 
was and Ex- 
PONSES...........+ 850,080 76 
The > Gompeng has the he following Assets, 
Unite Piates gad, State of Mex Sort a, cares 00 
oc ne 
s eecured’ 1,966,600 00 
Tee ans and claims due the Company, ame 
ent 
Premium Notes aud Bilis ‘hecelvabie.. 1,5A8,306 79 
GREE TE WARE cccccccccccs soccceccccceseccese 835,710 68 
AMOUNRE, ......cccccccccccrccccocccces 812,972,312 47 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuceday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear enaing 
Sist December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


pac. 


Fi Rh oon aes GTON, 


20HNY, RE a 
GEORGE BLISS. 


MEE Sipe ™ 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 8nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. BAVEN, rd VieePres't, 





RENEWABLE TERM TNSURANGE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


55 Liberty St., New York City. 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 





DBBORB.. 00.0000 cccccccccccccscoccccesecs $16,901,943 27 

The sat - itabl at Ra BUIEEOS....00...c0cccccccccccccccce 14.327 .928 23 

‘est, most equitable, and least expen- Piscine tei Ratta 

sive system ever devised. Total Surplus...............-.- $2,574,015 04 
Avoids the high cost y level premiums on the one 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS. Secretary 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Cerner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 


hand, and of A 
acience or security, on the ae 

Actual cost of Insurance in THE PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1883, less than 
$10 per thousand. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 
SW" SEND For CIRCULAR, OR COME IN PERSON. 


, which is without 











1829. CHARTER PERPEITVAL. 1884. 
FRANK CIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILAPEtLPHIA. 





qancgooese t 
te mEAp oS. Losses Reserve, Dividends Lore ROU RITY. ie ap NS oe AN GEMENT 
EEE cst nattrecsesctnnnian IBERALITY TO « INSUR. 





TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. ws. — AUK of Life ond tuts End ont Persie t 


T. H. BROSNAN, President 

















cC, P. FRALEIGH, Seere BO. 4. 
Pree ey AA psnaeliicr sie nse GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary _ 
' Gnomes Kxorr. Manager THE CONTINENTAL 
' LIFE _INSUR- 
ANCE Con 
HANOVER —" 
Es Conn. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, onemhamtnte ™ 
* J . . 
a 40 Nassau gaan Street. N v. SURPLUS. 
Rec ae at 
se JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
SUM i . A President. 
Total Assets. Jan. Ist. 188) ..$2.665 141 20 141 20 Aeon “vi eeeedent. 
ice-preriden 
B. h, WALCOTT, President, i if BEROnER, 





. @UNTePY TAN Vien .Preett and =enly 


CONTINENTAL 


INSU RANCE COMPANY 


Of New York. 





OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1884. 


TotalCash Assets - - - - - - = $4,867,942 01 





All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... #343,131 04 
All other Claims, less than..............00+ eovccesessescoovoesesceses 37,193 00 
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Old and Young. 


A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY. 


BY ALGERNON OHARLES SWINBURNE. 


THE SEABOARD. 
Tue sea is at ebb, and the sound of her utmost 
word 
Is soft as the least wave’s lapse in a still small 
reach, 
From bay into bay, on quest of a goal deferred, 
From headland ever to headland and breach tu 
breach 
Where earth gives ear to the message that all 
days preach 
With changes of gladness and sadness that 
cheer and chide, 
The lone way lures me along by a chance un- 
tried 
That haply, if hope dissolve’ not and faith be 
whole, 
Not all for naught shall I ceck, with a dream for 
guide, 
The goal that is not, and ever again the goal. 


The trackless ways are untraveled of sail or bird ; 
The hoar wave hardly recedes from the sound- 
less beach. 
The silence of instant noon goes nigh to be 
heard, 
The viewless void to be visible: all and each, 
A closure of calm no clamor of storm can breach 
Concludes and confines and absorbs them on 
‘either side, 
All forces of light and of life and the live 
world’s pride, 
Sands hardly ruffled of ripples that hardly 
roll 
Seem ever to show, as in reach of a swift, brief 
stride, 
The goal that is not, and ever again the goal. 


The waves are a joy to the sea-mew, the meads 
j to the herd, 
And a joy to the heart is a goal that it may not 
reach. 
No sense that forever the limits of sense engird, 
No hearing or sight that is vassal to form or 
speech, 
Learns ever the secret that shadow and silence 
teach, 
Hears ever the notes that or ever they swell sub- 
side, 
Sees ever the light that lights not the loud 
world’s tide, 
Clasps ever the cause of the lifelong scheme’s 
control 
Wherethrougb we pursue till the waters of life 
be dried 
The goal that is not, and ever again the goal. 


Friend, what have we sought or seek we, what- 
e’er betide, 
Though the seaboard shift its mark from afar 
descried, 
But aims whence ever anew shall arise the 
soul? 
Love, thought, song, life, but show for a glimpse 
and hide 
The goal that is not, and ever again the goal. 


A HAVEN. 
East and north a waste of waters, south and 
west 
Lonelier Jandy than dreams in sleep would 
feign to be, 
When the soul goes forth on travel, and is prest 
Round and compassed in with clouds that flash 
and flee. 
Dells without a streamlet, downs without a 
tree, 
Cirques of hollow cliff that crumble, give their 
guest 
Little hope, till hard at hand he pause, to see 
Where the small town smiles, a warm, still sea- 
side nest. 


Many a lone, long mile, by many a headland’s 
crest, 
Down by many a garden dear to bird and bee, 
Up by many a sea-down’s bare and breezy breast, 
Winds the sandy strait of road where flowers 
grow free. 
Here, along the deep, steep lanes by field and 
lea, 
Knights have caroled, pilgrims chanted, on their 
quest, 
Haply, ere a roof rose toward the bleak strand’s 
lee, 
Where the small town smiles, a warm, still sea- 
side nest. 


Are the wild lands cursed, perchance, of time, or 
blest ? 
Sad with fear, or glad with comfort of the sea? 
Are the ruinous towers of churches fallen on rest 
Watched of wanderers woful now, glad once 
a8 We, 
When the night has all men’s eyes and hearts 
in fee, 
When the soul bows down, dethroned and dis- 
Possest? 
Yet must Peace keep guard, by day’s and 
night’s decree, 


Where the small town smiles, a warm, still sea- 
side nest. 


Friend, the lonely land is bright for you and me 
All its wild ways through ; but this, methinks, 
is best— 
Here to watch how kindly time and change agree 
Where the small town smiles, a warm, still sea- 
side nest. 


ON A COUNTRY ROAD. 
Along these low, pleached lanes, on such a day, 
So soft a day as this, through shade and sun, 
With glad, grave eyes that scanned the glad, 
wild way, 
And heart still hovering v’er a song begun, 
And smile that warmed the world with benison, 
Our father, lord long since of lordly rhyme, 
Long since hath haply ridden, when the lime 
Bloomed broad above him, flowering where he 
came, : 
Because thy passage once made warm this clime, 
Our father Chaucer, here we praise thy name. 


Each year that England clothes herself with 
May 
She takes thy likeness on her. Time hath spun 
Fresh raiment all in vain, and strange array 
For earth and man’s new spirit, fain to shun 
Things past for dreams of better to be won, 
Through many a century since thy funeral chime 
Rang, and men deemed it Death's most direful 
crime 
To have spared not thee for very love or 
shame ; 
And yet, while mists round last year’s memories 
climb, 
Our father Chaucer, here we praise thy name. 


Each turn of the old wild road whereon we stray, 
Meseems, might bring us face to face with one 
Whom, seeing, we could not but give thanks, 
and pray 
For England’s love our father and her son 
To speak with us, as once in days long done, 
With all men, sage and churl and monk and 
mime, 
Who knew not as we know the soul sublime 
That sang for song’s love more than lust of 
fame. 


Yet, though this be not, yet, in happy time, 
Our father Chaucer, here we praise thy name. 


Friend, even as bees about the flowering thyme, 
Years crowd on years, till hoar decay begrime 
Names once beloved ; but, secing the sun the 
same, 
As birds of Autumn fain to praise the prime, 
Our father Chaucer, here we praise thy name, 


THE MILL GARDEN. 
Stately stand the sunflowers, glowing down 
the garden-side, 
Ranged in royal rank arow along the warm, 
gray wall, 
Whence their deep disks burn at rich midnoon 
afire with pride, 
Even as though their beams, indeed, were sun- 
beams, and the tall, 
Sceptral stems bore stars whose reign endures, 
not flowers that fall. 
Lowlier laughs and basks the kindlier flower of 
homelier fame, 
Held by love the sweeter that it blooms in 
Shakespeare’s name, 
Fragrant yet as though his hand had touched 
and made it thrill, 
Like the whole world’s heart, with warm, new 
life and gladdening flame. 
Fair befall the fair green close that lies below 
the mill! 


Softlier here the flower-soft feet of refluent sea- 
sous glide, 
Lightlier breathes the long, low note of 
change’s gentler call. 
Wind and storm and landslip feed the lone sea's 
gulf outside, 
Half a sea-mew’s first flight hence ; but scarce 
may these appal 
Peace, whose perfect seul is set for signet here 
on all, 
Steep and deep and sterile, under fields no plow 
can tame, 
Dip the cliffs full-fledged with poppies red as 
love or shame, 
Wide, wan daisies, bleak and bold, or herbage 
harsh and chill; 
Here the full clove-pinks and wall-flowers crown 
the love they claim. 
Fair befall the fair green close that lies below 
the mill! 


All the place breathes low ; but not for fear, lest 
ill betide ; 
Soft as roses answering roses, or a dove’s re- 
call, 
Little heeds it how the seaward banks may stoop 
and slide, 
How the winds and years ‘may hold all outer 
things in thrall, 
How their wrath may work on hoar church 
tower and boundary wall. 
Far and wide the waste and ravin of their rule 
proclaim 
Change alone; the changeless lord of things, 
alone the same: 
Here a flower is stronger than the winds that 





work their will, 


/ 


Or the years that wing their way through dark- 
ness toward their aim. 
Fair befall the fair green close that lies below 
the mill! 


Friend, the home that smiled us welcome hither 
when we came, 
When we pass again with Summer, surely should 
reclaim 
Somewhat given of heart’s thanksgiving more 
than words fulfili— 
More than song, were song more sweet than all 
but love, might frame. 
Fair befall the fair green close that lies below 
the mill! 


A SEA-MARK, 
Rains have left the sea-banks ill to climb ; 
Waveward sinks the loosening seabvard’s floor ; 
Half the sliding cliffs are mire and slime. 
Earth, a fruit rain-rotted to the core, 
Drops dissolving down in flakes, that pour 
Dense as gouts from eaves grown foul with 
grime. 
One sole rock, which years that scathe not 
score, 
Stands a sea-mark in the tides of time. 


Time were even as even the rainiest clime, 
Life were even as even this lapsing shore, 
Might not aught outlive their trustless prime. 
Vainly fear would wail or hope implore, 

Vainly grief revile or love adore 
Season’s clothed in sunshiue, rain, or rime. 
Now for me one comfort held in store 
Stands a sea-mark in the tides of time, 


Once, by fate’s default or chance’s crime, 
Each apart, our burdens each we bore ; 

Heard, in monotones, like bells that chime, 
Chime the sounds of sorrows, float and soar 
Joy’s full carols, near or far before ; 

Heard not yet across the alternate rhyme 
Time’s tongue tell what sign set fast of yore 

Stands a sea-mark in the tides of time. 


Friend, the sign we knew not heretofore 
Towers in sight here present and sublime. 
Faith in faith established evermore 
Stands a sea-mark in the tides of time. 


THE CLIFFSIDE PATH. 
Seaward goes the sun, and homeward by the 
down 
We, before the night upon his grave be 
sealed, 
Low behind us lies the bright, steep, murmuring 
town, 
High before us heaves the steep, rough, silent 
field. 
Breach by ghastlier breach, the cliffs collaps- 
ing yield: 


Half the path is broken, half the banks divide ; 
Flawed and crumbled, riven and rent, they 
cleave and slide 
Toward the ridged and wrinkled waste of gird- 


ling sand 
Deep beneath, whose furrows tell how far and 
wide 
Wind is lord and change is sovereign of the 
strand, 
Star by star on the unsunned waters twiring 
down, 
Golden spear-points glance against a silver 
shield. 
Over banks and bents, across the headiand's 
crown, 


As by pulse of gradual plumes through twi- 
light wheeled, 

Boft as sleep, the waking wind awakes the 
weald. 


Moor and copse and fallow, near or far des- 
cried, 
Feel the mild wings move, and gladden where 
they glide ; 
Silence, uttering love that all things under- 
stand, 
Bids the quiet fields forget that hard beside 
Wind is lord and change is sovereign of the 


strand, 

Yet may sight, ere all the hoar, soft shade grow 
brown, 

Hardly reckon half the rifts and rents un- 
healed, 


Where the scarred cliffs downward sundering 
drive and drown, 
Hewn as if with stroke of swords in tempest 


steeled, ; 
Wielded as the night's will and the wind’s 
may wield. 
Crowned and zoned in vain with flowers of 
Autumn-tide ; 
Boon the blasts shall break them,*soon the wa- 
ters hide ; 
Boon, where late we stood, shall no man 
ever stand, 
Life and love seek harborage on the landward 
side ; 
Wind is lord and change is sovereign of the 
strand, 


Friend, though man be less than these, for all 
his pride, 
Wet, for all his weakness, shall not hope abide? 
Wind and change can wreck but life and 





waste but land: 





Truth and trust are sure, though here till all 
subside 

Wind is lord and change is sovereign of the 
strand. 


IN THE WATER. 


The sea is awake, and the sound of the song cf 

the joy of her waking is rolled 
From afar to the star that recedes, from anear 
to the wastes of the wild, wide shore. 

Her call is a trumpet compelling us homeward : 
if dawn in her east be acold, 

From the sea shall we crave not her grace to 
rekindle the life that it kindled before, 

Her breath to requicken, her bosom to rock 
us, her kisses to bless as of yore? 

For the wind, with his wings half open at 
pause in the sky, neither teitered nor 
free, 

Leans waveward and flutters the ripple to laugh- 
ter; and fain would the twain of us be 

Where lightly the wave yearns forward from 
under the curve of the deep dawn’s dome, 

And, full of the morning, and fired with the 
pride of the glory thereof and the glee, 

Strike out from the shore as the heart in us 
bids and beseeches, athirst for the foam. 


Life holds not an hour that is better to live in; 
the past isa tale that is told, 
The future a sun-flecked shadow, alive and 
asleep, with a blessing in store, 
As we give us again to the waters, the rapture cf 
limbs that the waters enfold 
Is less than the rapture of spirit whereby, 
though the burden it quits were sore, 
Our souls and the bodies they wield at their 
will are absorbed in the life they adore— 
In the life that endures no burden, and bows not 
the forehead, and bends not the knee— 
In the life everlasting of earth and of heaven, in 
the laws that atone and agree, 
In the measureless music of things, in the fer- 
vor of forces that rest or that roam, 
That cross and return and reissue, as I after you 
and as you after me 
Strike out from the shore as the heart in us 
bids and beseeches, athirst for the foam. 


For, albeit he were less than the least of them, 
haply the heart of a man may be beid 

To rejoice in the word of the sea as a mother’s 
that saith to the sen she bore: 

Child, was not the life in thee mine, and my spir- 
it the breath in thy lips from of old? 

Have I let not thy weakness exult in my 
strength, and thy foolishness learn of 
my lore? 

Have I helped not or healed not thine angnish, 
or made not the might of thy gladness 
more? 

And surely his heart should answer : The light of 
the love of my life is in thee ; 

She is fairer than earth, and the sun is not fairer, 
the wind is not blither than she, 

From my youth hath she shown me the joy of 
her bays that I crossed, of her cliffs that 
I clomb, 

Till now that the twain of us here, in desire of 
the dawn and in trust vf the sea, 

Strike out from the shore as the heart in us 
bids and beseeches, athirst for the foam, 


Friend, earth is a harbor of refuge for Winter, 
covert whereunder to flee 
When day is the vassal of night, and the strength 
of the hosts of her mightier than he ; 
But here is the presence adored of me, here 
my desire is at rest and at home, 
There are cliffs to be climbed upon land, there 


are ways to be trodden and ridden ; but we 
Btrike out from the shore as the heart in us 


bids and beseeches, athirst for the foam. 


THE SUNBOWS. 
Spray of song that springs in April, light of love 
that laughs through May, 
Live and die and live forever; nought of all 
things far less fair 
Keeps a surer life than these that seem to pass 
like fire away. 
In the souls they live which are but all the 
brighter that they were ; 
In the hearts that kindle, thinking what de- 
light of old was there, 
Wind that shaper and lifts and shifts them bids 
perpetual memory play 
Over creams and in and out of deeds and 
thoughts which seem to wear 
Light that leaps and runs and revels through 
the springing flames of epray. 


Dawn is wild upon the waters where we drink of 
dawn to-day. 
Wide, from wave to wave rekindling in re- 
bound through radiant air, 
Flash the fires unwoven and woven again of 
wind that works in play, 
Working wonders more than heart may note 
or sight may wellnigh dare, 
Wefts of rarer light than colors rain from 
heaven, though this be rare. 
Arch on arch unbuilt in building, reared and 
ruined ray by ray, 
Breaks and brightens, laughs and lessens, even 
till eyes may hardly bear 
Light that leaps and runs and revels through 
the springing flames of spray. 
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Year on year sheds light and music, rolled and 
flashed from bay to bay 
Round the Summer capes of time and Winter 
headlands, keen and bare, 
Whence the soul keeps watch, and bids her vas- 
sal memory watch and pray, 
If perchance the dawn may quicken, or per- 
chance the midnight spare. 
Silence quells not music ; darkness takes not 
suuli;ht in her snare ; 
Shall not joys endure that perish? Yea, saith 
dawn, though night say nay. 
Life on life goes out, but very life enkindles 
everywhere 
Light that leaps and runs und revels through 
the springing flames of spray. 


Friend, were life no more than this is, well 
would yet the living fare. 
All aflower and all afire and all flung heaven- 
ward, who shall say 
Sach a flash of life were worthless? This is 
worth a world of care— 
Light that leaps and runs and revels through 
the springing flames of epray. 


ON THE VERGE, 


Here begins the sca that ends not till the world’s 
end, Where we stand, 
Could we know the next high sea-mark set 
beyond these waves that gleam, 
We should know what never man hath known, 
nor eye of man hath scanned, 
Naught beyond there coiling clouds, that melt 
like fuine of shrines that steam, 
Breaks or stays the strength of waters till 
they pass our bounds of dream. 
Where the waste Land’s End leans westward, 
all the seas it watches roll 
Find their border fixed beyond them, and a 
a worldwide shore’s control. 
These, whereby we stand, no shore beyond us 
limits ; these are free. 
Gazing hence, we see the water that grows iron 
round the Pole, 
From the shore that bath no shore beyond it 
set in all the sea, 


Suil on sail along the sea-line fades and flashes ; 
here on land 
Flash and fade the wheeling wings on wings 
of mews that plunge and scream. 
Hour on hour along the line of life and time’s 
evasive strand 
Shines and darkens, wanes and waxes, slays 
and dies ; and scarce they seem 
More than motes that thronged and trembled 
in the brief noon’s breath and beam, 
Some with crying and wailing, some with notes 
like sound of bells that toll, 
Some with sighing and laughing, tome with 
words that blessed and made us whole, 
Passed, and left us, and we know not what 
they were, nor what were we. 
Would we know, being‘iaortal? Never breath of 
answering whisper stole 
From the shore that hath no shore beyond it 
set in all.the sea, 


Shadows, would we question darkness? Ereour 
eyes and brows be fanned 
Round with airs of twilight, washed with 
dews from sleep's eternal stream, 
Would we know sleep’s guarded secret? Ere the 
fire consume the brand, 
Would it know if yet its ashes may requicken? 
Yet we dcem 
Surely man may know, or ever night unyoke 
her starry team, 
What the dawn shall be, or if the dawn shall be 
not. Yea, the scroll 
Would we read of sleep’s dark scripture, pledge 
of peace or doom of dole, 
Ab! but here man’s heart leaps, yearning 
toward the gloom with venturous glee, 
Though his pilot eye behold nor bay nor harbor, 
rock nor shoal, 
From the shore tbat hath no shore beyond it 
set in all the sea, 


Friend, who knows if death indeed have life or 
life have death for goal? 
Day nor night can tell us, nor may seas declare, 
nor skies unroll 
What has been from everlasting, or if aught 
shall alway be. 
Silence answering only strikes response reverber- 
ate on the soul 
From the shore that hath no shore beyond it 
set in all the sea, 
ps opie: ae TS 
A BIG INVESTMENT. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


Ir is a goodish ten years ago since I was 
a junior partner in the firm of Flasher, 
Gudger and Creech. [ am Creech; a 
‘** poor creech-ur,” Flasher used to say in 
his volatile moments, but Flasher thought 
himself a punster. Gudger considered 
Flasher ‘a conceited hass,” and said so in 
confidence to me when business was not 
brisk. And I thought Flasher and Gudger, 
the vouple of ‘em, about as tricky and 
\nowing a pair of mortals as I had ever met 





in the profession. But not a bad sort, take 
them in the lump—far from it, even. 

I was intended for the law. My parents, 
respectable green grocers in High street, 
Peckham, bad determined that it should be 
the law, when I decided for the circus, and 
ran away and joined Poynder’s troupe. I 
was fifteen when I took to horsemanship in 
public; in my private capacity, and on my 
father’s pony, I had already distinguished 
myself to all my acquaintances as a dar- 
ing, bare-backed steed rider. 1 was ap- 
plauded by my contemporaries, and vault- 
ing ambition took me to Poynder’s, where, 
though I say it myself, I gathered fame by 
degrees, and earned thirty shillings a week 
for years and years, more years than I care 
to count now, mind you. 

When Poynder’s Circus came to grief, I 
had put a little money by even out of my 
weekly stipend of thirty shillings, and was 
enabled to go into business on my own ac- 
count. I took a share in Flasher and Gudg- 
er’s Museum of Wonders and World Re- 
nowved Emporium of Matchless Marvels, 
and became the junior partner in that 
show. Perhaps I was wrong, perhaps I 
was not far out—I don’t know. The Hra 
advertisement was very catching, and 
Flasher and Gudger wanted capital. They 
wanted novelty, too; and they thought 
capital, discreetly invested, would produce 
novelty. They had no capital themselves, 
save as it was represented by two boa con- 
strictors, a leopard that was always suffer- 
ing from headache, two performing mon- 
keys, a mechanical group of waxwork 
dolls, representing Daniel in the lions’ den, 
and the horse and caravan. The 
caravan wanted repairs—and the horse— 
Mayflower, aged seventeen, cocoanut kind 
of cataract on the left eye—was possessed 
of a constitution that was going rapidly to 
pieces for want of proper nourishment. 

Still, I joined the firm. There seemed 
money in it, and I was too old to settle 
down. I was forty-five years of age then, 
and had been wandering about all my life, 
and I loved a wandering, hand-to-mouth, 
open air, vagabond’s existence, as men and 
women do who drift early into it, and go 
here and there with the tide and never come 
to anchor. It’s not a bad life. It’s not re- 
spectable, oh! no! but, oh! the lot of the 
world you see, and the changes there are in 
it! From bad to worse sometimes; but, 
then, there’s hard lines everywhere, even 
among you city swells, as the penny papers 
tell us quick enough; and when the hard 
lines come, you can’t laugh as we can at 
‘em—not you! You don’t get over ’em at 
the next town, or the next fair, or in the 
next crowd at the seaside. We do. 

Well, they were not good times when I 
went into partnership with Flasher and 
Gudger; but I went into the concern with 
my eyes open. I saw something might be 
done, and I paid thirty-five pounds into the 
business aad went in for my *‘ thirds,” and 
did my share of work with the rest of them. 
I became the Chinese juggler and fire-eater 
in professional hours. I was ‘ expressly 
imported from the interior of Chinese Tar- 
tary,” and as I had juggled a good deal on 
horseback, it was easy work on the floor of 
the Emporium and only wanted space. 

With our curiosities, living and dead, 
with myself for juggler, with Flasher 
for acting-manager, comic vocalist, and 
Shakespearean reciter, and with Gudger 
for a tattooed man, who had escaped by a 
miracle, and highly ornamented, from sav- 
ages in the Caribbean Seas—he was a sturdy, 
square man, whom we stenciled over with 
an elaborate pattern in Indigo twice a week 
—we had not the worst show in the fair, 
take it altogether, and we jogged on. We 
did not make money; it was not money- 
making times; but Flasher was quick 
with his tongue, and could turn the laugh 


in his favor, pretty quickly, too. He had 
been at it all his lite, and knew what to 


say to put people in good humor, and to 
thinking that their pennies had not been 
absolutely thrown away. Flasher had re- 
sources; Gudger had not. Flasher had a 
splendid imagination, allied to a reckless 
mendacity, and Gudger had.no imagination 
at all. He was satirical at times, but any- 
one whose liver does not act properly is 
bound to be satirical. Gudger was a mel- 
ancholy man, too, and full of forebodings. 
We were always going to the bad; it was 
always going to rain; the horse was always 





going to die; we were never going to earn 
our salt; and when facts confuted his pre- 
dictions he seemed rather sorry than other- 
wise, and was disposed to wish for bad luck 
next time to make up for it. But he wasa 
hard-working, honest soul after all, with a 
chronic hoarseness brought on by continual 
exposure of his tattooed torso to an agricul- 
tural or provincial public, and he had 
dreams of future greatness at times despite 
his moods of doleful prophecy. 

“If we could only light on something 
new—something more of a novelty than 
pitching balls about and spinning daggers,” 
he said, with a half-contemptuous glance in 
my direction, ‘‘we might make a little pile 
before we die—or get stone broke.” 

‘Quite right, old man,” said Flasher, al- 
ways light and easy in his manner. ‘‘ We'll 
have a big investment some day. Trust me 
for that.” 

‘*T hope we shall.” 

‘* We've got talent; we’re not moving, 
perhaps, with the times; but we’re mov- 
ing.” 

“‘Oh! yes, we’re moving; if it’s only to 
the work’us’, we’re moving, Joe,” remarked 
the ironical Gudger. 

We were moving about Yorkshire then, 
making for Doncaster by slow degrees— 
very slow, because the horse was lamer 
than usual, suffering from general debility, 
which not only necessitated the company’s 
walking by the side of the show, but com- 
pelleda good deal of shoving the caravan 
behind whenever there was a little bit of 
hill-work. When we came to a decent vil- 
lage we had a “ pitcb,” unrolled our can- 
vases, and gathered in one or two stray 
pence; but the villages were few and far 
between where it was possible to earn 
anything. 

For three days I remember once we had 
not had a show; we had got a little out of 
our reckoning, too, and had lost ourselves 
in a dead-and-alive part of the country, 
where it was all hills and lumps of stone. 
Gudger was extra gloomy, and Flasher not 
in his usual spirits, when Mayflower sud- 
denly came to a full stop, and gave up all 
efforts to proceed. It was a patient animal, 
but wise, It knew what it could do—what 
would happen to it if it over-exerted itself; 
and it said suddenly, and as plainly as if it 
could speak: ‘‘ Gentlemen, this is very in- 
convenient for the lot of us, I know; but I 
can’t move a step further, upon my honor. 
I give up. Iam done for the next 
twelve hours. Urge me by brute force 
another hundred yards, and I drop down 
dead asa door-nail, and not sorry either to 
be out of such a hilly and rascally world.” 


We three tramps and ‘ diverting vaga- 
bonds” sat by the roadside and stared 
hard at Mayflower. We were all careful 
men and understood the position at once. 
Showmen are acclimatized to the unlooked 
for. There was only the best to make of it. 
We took Mayflower out of the shafts, and 
Mayflower—very much like a gouty man 
—hobbled slowly on to the moor, and then 
lay down and tried to shiver itself to bits. 
Flasher lighted his pipe, Gudger, who had 
corns, crawled into the caravan and took 
his buots off, I found some grass for May- 
flower. 

‘*What a beastly place to be wrecked 
in,” said Gudger in a sepulchral voice, from 
the window. 

‘It’s a bit breezy,” responded Flasher, 
‘**but nice and fresh.” 

‘Fresh be hanged!” said Gudger. ‘I 
can’t keep a tooth still in my head.” 

‘*Try a pipe?” 

‘**Not on an empty stomach. Not me!” 

** Then leave it alone.” 

“T will.” 

Flasher and Gudger had these spars 
occasionally when things went contrariwise, 
as they had done that day; but they soon 
got over their little differences. Half an 
hour’s sulks, a faint burst or two of bad lan- 
guage, and it wasall over. They had pulled 
together in harness too long not to under- 
stand each other’s ways. They had their 
weaknesses of character. Flasher was of an 
over-sanguine temperament—a visionary; 
and Gudger believed in the worst of every- 
thing, and was an excellent foil to the high 
flights of our senior partner; and I was the 
happy medium between the two. 

After an hour or two Flasher and I went 
off in search of provisions; Gudger refused 





$0 lock up the caravan and accompany us. 


His corns were ’orful bad, and he fancied 
Mayflower might die before we came back. 
He did not want anything to cat himself; 
he might be going to die too, for what he 
knew; he felt orful queer all over, he 
said. Perhaps incessant stenciling in indigo 
had struck at last into his system. 

When we were well ahead of the show, 
and making for the top of the hill, I said: 

‘*Gudger’s getting worse and worse.” 

‘*He’s only put out a bit,” said Flasher. 
‘*He’ll be as brisk as a bee to-morrow; 
brisker,! perhaps. Who knows?” 

At the top of the hill we took a keen sur- 
vey of the country. It was too much 
country altogether. The whole thing was 
overdone. Rough moorland, broken by 
lumps of stone, and backed by distant hills 
—a bleak, wild part of Yorkshire, with not 
a cottage roof or sign of chimney smoke 
showing up anywhere, even in the far dis- 
tance. 

‘‘This isa rum go,” said Flasher. 

‘*T don’t see what is to become of us.” 

‘‘There’s a penny loaf on the top of the 
monkeys’ cage that will do for us at apinch, 
if Gudger doesn’t eat it before we get 
back; but we want grub for the monkeys 
and a shin bone for the leopard, and a lot 
of things.” 

“ Yes.” 

‘‘And wemust step out till we find them, 
that’s all,” said the energetic Flasher. 

And, indeed, we did step out for miles 
and miles, without meeting man, woman 
or child, and then we found we had 
overstepped the mark; for, looking back to 
see if there was any sign of the show, we 
saw, three-quarters of a mile in the rear of 
us, in a dip of the land, and in what looked 
like a disused quarry, a one-story cottage 
huddled in a corner out of the wind, and 
with its window like a half-shut eye, squint- 
ing at us from the distance. 

**Come on, Ted!” said Flasher. ‘“There’s 
land in sight. Come on!” 

Flasher had long legs, and the prospect 
of refreshment and assistance gave an impe 
tus to them that quickly took him in advance 
of me. When I reached the cottage I found 
him calmly ensconced ina rush-bottomed 
chair, staring with all his might and main 
ata very big, middle-aged, rosy-faced wo- 
man ina mob-cap, who sat in a capacious 
wooden chair by a small fire burning in the 
grate. A tremendous woman—the fattest 
female I had ever seen in my life. 


She sat and smiled, nodded to me a wel- 
come, and said ‘‘ Good day t’ye” in a broad 
Yorkshire accent that I will not scare my 
readers by trying to imitate in print. She 


“looked the very picture of good-temper, 


and when Flasher remarked, ‘‘ This is my 
friend and partner,” she said, in the most 
cheery manner: “ And I hope you’re quite 
well, too, sir. Take a seat.” 

I did so, and looked from the tenant of 
the cottage to Joseph Flasher, as if for 
some kind of explanatiov. But Flasher 
continued to regard the lady with grave in- 
terest, I might say even with grave admira- 
tion. 

‘*My good man will be back in a few 
minutes with the boys; and then he’ll help 
you all he can, though he can’t help you 
very much, I’m afeard,” said this cheerful 
and stout matron. ‘‘ You don’t mind wait- 
ing?” 

‘* Not a bit,” was Flasher’s reply. ‘‘We’re 
tired, and glad of a rest.” 

‘“*Ah! rest does a powerful sight 0’ 
good,” said the lady, ‘‘ though I have more 
than is good for me. Sometimes I aint 
hardly able to move for days.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” said Flasher, 
politely. ‘‘MayI ask, now, what com- 
plaint?” 

“It aint a complaint; it’s only weight. 
My mother was like it; sv was my grand- 
mother, I’ve heard.” 

‘*You might have earned a lot o’ money, 
the three of you,” said Flasher, regarding 
the position from a showman’s point of view. 

‘*T don’t see it,” said the woman, with a 
chuckling laugh that was pleasant to hear, 
‘unless it was by sitting still. Oh! here’s 
the good man and the boys. They know 
when it’s dinner-time as well as most people, 
bless their hearts!” 

There was a cloth spread for dinner, 4 
huge dish of potatoes smoking in the cen- 
ter of the festive board, and an uncut loaf 
of a very swarthy complexion at the side; 
and the preparation for the humble meal 
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had evidently exhausted the strength of 
the lady of the house, who had been recov- 
ering from her exertion when my friend 
Flasher had arrived. 

The good man and the boys—the man 
cadaverous and lanky, and in a torn smock 
frock, and the boys, five of them, ranging 
from seventeen to ten, in smock frocks, too, 
that hed been darned and patched in many 
places, and had possibly belonged to the 
father at an earlier period—looked very 
poor and hungry; there was an entire ab- 
sence of that pleasant expression and amia- 
ble deportment which had surprised us in 
the fatwoman. They all six glared at us 
in mute astonishment, and then stood round 
the table, clutched at the potatoes, and 
dabbed them into a plateful of salt, and ate 
voraciously, eyeing us distrustfully mean- 
while. The woman joined them, and 
glanced apologetically toward us, as if she 
was sorry there was not enough to eat for 
the lot—which there was not, certainly. 
We were sorry for that, too. 


Presently, when the potatoes had disap- 
peared, she explained the position, which 
Flasher had already made clear to her be- 
fore I had arrived. 

‘* Garge,” she said (she meant George, of 
course,) ‘these gentlemen have had a 
breakdown on the road, and are obliged to 
stop till their horse is a bit better.” 

Garge looked out of one eye at Flasher 
and me, and said: 

‘**Oh!” and cut himself a slice of bread. 

‘*They keep a show. Going on to Don- 
caster.” 

Garge said ‘“‘Oh!” again, but was evi- 
dently not deeply impressed. The boys 
betrayed more interest, and regarded us 
attentively. The youngest went to the 
door and looked about him open-mouthed 
for the exhibition, returning with a sad ex- 
pression. 

**The gentlemen keeps wild beasts and 
sarpents and wants to get food for them, 
and are ready to pay for it, of course.” 

“Oh!” said Garge again, while the boys 
betrayed renewed symptoms of restlessness 
and curiosity. 

**T thought Farmer Shocks could help 
’em a bit, Garge,” said the motherly female, 
and Garge said ‘‘ Oh!” for the fourth time, 
and thought it over quietly, or looked as if 
he was thinking it over. 

‘* What’s ’ee want?” he asked at last. 

Flasher was the speaker, and detailed his 
requirements and what he expected to pay, 
and Mr. Oints—for that was the shepherd’s 
name—thought over it for so long a time 
that we thought he had gone to sleep. 

‘*Thee’d better go to old Shocks and 
talk to ’ee,” he said, suddenly. 

“Will you show us the way?” said 
Flasher. 

“Tt’s my way,” said Mr. Oints. 

**Oh! come on, then.” 

We were soon on the moor together, 
making cross-cuts for a farm that was evi- 
dently hiding about somewhere, and the 
larky boys presently scattered and weht 
their own ways, looking about them curi- 
ously for the show that had been talked of. 

It was then that Flasher displayed his 
diplomacy by sidling closer to the sulky 
shepherd—for he was a bit sulky or stupid 
—and saying: 

‘* Your good lady is a wonderful woman, 
sir.” 

‘‘ Won’erful fat,” was the reply. 

“Might I ask, do you happen to know 
what her weight really is?” 

‘“Noa; I don’t.” 

‘* With good living and plenty of nourish- 
ing things she’d get bigger than that, Mr. 
Oints.” 

“Then she won’t get no bigger here!” 
said Mr. Oints, decisively. 

; “You mean you can’t afford good liv- 
ing.” 

“Never mind what I mean,” said Mr. 
Oints. ‘She eats enof; that’s all.” 

He did not seem to relish so much ques- 
tioning, and turned his shoulder a little 
toward Mr. Flasher, and hunched his back 
abit. He was not an agreeable man; but 
Flasher drew him out at last. 

“She'd be worth a couple of sovereigns 
a week to me!” said Flasher. 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Oints, roused 
suddenly to an intense interest in my part- 
ner’s conversation. “What's that you're 
talking about?” 

Flasher repeated his assertion. 


‘*D'ye mean a-showing her?” said Oints, 
with his little gray eyes ablaze now. 

‘*That’s what I do mean, old man,” was 
my partner’s reply. ‘It’s a pity such a 
fine woman should hide herself away under 
a bushel.” 

‘*What bushel?” 

‘Oh! bother!” interrupted Flasher. 
Your wife would draw crowds to see her.” 

**You should have seen her mother.” 

‘*It’s too late for that. Never mind her 
mother. She’ll do, instead. If she’ll come, 
if you'll take two quid a week, it’s a bar- 
gain.” 

‘““Two quid is two pounds?” asked the 
Yorkshireman. 

‘* Yes; that’s it.” 

“ce Oh ” 

He walked on in deep thought after this, 
and Flasher winked at me behind his back. 
I was excited, too, at the prospect of a new 
speculation, which looked absolutely prom- 

ising. We had made a discovery, we had 
found a prodigy, and Mr. Oints was very 
poor. 

‘You'll keep her in wittles. That won't 
be my lookout?” said Mr. Oints, suddenly. 

“Oh! no.” 

‘*She eats a lot when she can get it.” 

‘*So she ought.” 

‘There'll be no drawbacks?” 

‘* Not a penny piece.” 

‘*Where’s the show?” 

Flasher told him, and he nodded his head 
slowly once or twice. ~ 

‘*T'll see you again,” he said. 

And he saw us again, later in the day, 
when Farmer Shocks had supplied us with 
all the necessaries of life for men and wild 
beasts, and we had found our way back to 
the show and to Gudger, who had eaten the 
penny loaf in despair, and whom we dis- 
covered fast asleep in a corner of the cara- 
van. We found Mayflower better in health, 
but lame as acat; and, after feeding the 
animals and ourselves, we sat outside in 
the sun and talked of the money that was 
to be made by the exhibition of Mrs. Oints, 
until Gudger, who was a bit avaricious, be- 
gan to be carried away by the eloquent 
description of Jue Flasher. 

‘She can’t be as big as all that, Joe!” he 
said, deprecatingly; and Joe took every 
oath he knew—and he knew a great many 
—that he was not exaggerating the ample 
charms of Mrs. Oints. 

“Then the big investment has come,” 
said Gudger. 

**She’ll look a picture in white book- 
muslin.” 

‘*We must have a new painting outside,” 
I suggested. 

‘** Leave it to me,” said Flasher. 

‘We shall make five pounds a week,” 
said Gudger. 

‘* We shall make twenty,” cried Flasher. 
‘*See if we don’t!” 

‘*But Oints won’t agree, perhaps, or Mrs. 
Oints,” said Gudger. ‘‘You’ve one fault, 
Joe; you’re always so blooming cock-sure.” 

‘Aint they all starving, Ted?” said Joe, 
appealing to me. 

‘* Well, they aint prospering.” 

‘Aint he a miserly old hunks, who 
woulcn’t offer a fellow a tater?” 

‘* Two fellers and two taters,” I corrected. 

‘‘Never mind. He wouldn’t doit. And 
when I said a couple of sovereigns a week 
he lighted up like a bonfire.” 

** He did.” 

‘*Very well, then. You wait and see.” 

And we did wait. And just before it was 
dark he and his five sons came tramping 
down the road, the father to drive the best 
bargain with us that he could, and the 
sons to see the show for nothing. 

To make a long story short, and to get to 
the more exciting part of this narrative, it 
may be said at once that the bargain was 
settled, even signed and sealed three days 
afterwards in the town of Doncaster itself, 
and a memorandum of agreement—for three 
years certain, with option of renewal for a 
similar period at an increased rate of wages 
—given to each party interested, and all 
legal formalities gone through and paid for 
out of the balance that was left from the 
purchase money of my share in the Em- 
porium, 

Mr. Oints had thought it over, and Mrs. 
Oints had thought it over, or had been 
talked over, and the good lady with the 





complacent manner, the large smile, and 
the appetite, was duly constituted one of 





the chief attractions of the Emporium of 
Wonders, and was exhibited for the first 
time at Doncaster with the most tremend- 
ous success. : 

Ican hardly tell you what a success it 
was, or how we had pinched and struggled 
to make it a success by expending every 
penny of our substance in white book-mus- 
lin, and a new oil-painting, and a printed 
poster in three colors. Mrs. Oints was 
pleased, too, at her sudden popularity, and 
her new book-muslin dress, and with the 
confments of the crowd as to her propor- 
tions, and if there were a happy family at 
Doncaster it was our noble selves. The 
tide had turned, and our heads were turned 
with it. 

‘*We shall make thousands!” exclaimed 
the sanguine Flasher. 

‘For pity’s sake, Joe, don’t let it be 
known what we’re taking!” said the cau- 
tious Gudger. 

‘Trust me.” 

But Mrs. Oints was curious—Yorkshire 
folk are just a little bit too curious, I fancy 
~—and wanted to know all about it. 

‘*They’re half orders,” said the menda- 
cious Flasher: *‘ Must give away a lot of 
orders to begin with.” 

‘““They come to see the tattooed man 
chiefly,” said Gudger, with a touch of con- 
ceit that was a little contemptible. 

‘* Or the fire-king and prince of jugglers,” 
Iadded. ‘At all events, it’s the combi- 
nation.” 

‘*Ah! very likely,” said Mrs. Oints, with 
aheavy sigh that shook the show to its 
center; for she was a woman who believed 
what was told her. 

That sigh was startling. Little did we 
think it was a forerunner of a variety of 
trials and troubles in store for us. We 
were elated with our success, but we were 
dancing on the brink of a precipice, and 
did not knowit. People do indulge in that 
exercise sometimes in better circles of 
society than ours, I am told. 


‘*T wonder what they are doing at Wool- 
combe,” she said, after the second day of 
the exhibition. 

‘*What who's a-doing?” asked Gudger, 
who was dreadfully illiterate. 

**Garge and the boys.” 

‘*Can’t say,” he added, unsympatheti- 
cally. 

‘* ve never been parted from Garge be- 
fore,” she said. 

‘* Haven’t you, though?” 

‘* Never.” 

Then she heaved another sign; and her 
sighs were as heavy as herself. 

‘* Hére, don’t you go moaning and groan- 
ing all over the place,” said Gudger, who 
was quick to see the worst ot everything. 
‘Tt aint good for you.” 

** Aint it, sir?” 

‘“‘No. It shakes the fat about,” he re- 
plied. ‘It don’t give it time to settle. 
You mustn’t sigh like that.” 

‘“*T won't, if you objectto it; if I can help 
it.” 

‘‘You really must help it, my good 
woman.” 

“Very well, sir. But I—I think I should 
feel happier if I could be sure Garge and 
the boys was a-getting on well without me.” 

“Sure to be getting on well,” said 
Flasher, lightly, even flippantly, as he 
entered during this part of the conversa- 
tion. ‘Why there’s more room in the 
place now.” 

‘* More room doesn’t mean more happi- 
ness, Mr. Flasher,” said Mrs. Oints, burst- 
ing into a flood of tears. And when I say 
a flood, I mean a flood. I never saw a 
woman with so much cry in her. 

‘ My good soul, for mussy’s sake, don’t 
go on like this!” exclaimed Gudger. ‘ You 
mustn’t fret; upon my soul, you mustn’t. 
You'll lose flesh; you'll bust up the whole 
concern. Do have a leetle consideration 
for other people, who’ve sunk a fortune in 
you.” 

“*T—T can’t help it.” 

‘* You'll have a letter from Oints in the 
morning.” 

‘* He—he can’t write.” 

‘* He'll get somebody to write it for him,”’ 
said Fiacher, ‘‘and you'll, read he’s well 
and jolly, and got his two quid, and— 

‘*I—I can’t read.” 

‘* Well, I'll read it for you, then,” said 
Joe. 

‘*Thank you, sir.” 
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**Do/you think a little rum and milk 
would bring you round a bit!” I suggested. 
I was always practical. 

‘* Well, just a little sip, p’raps.” 

We brought her a pint and a half, which 
she finished, and began to smile. The rest 
of the day she was comparatively cheerful. 
But Gudger (always Gudger) sowed the 
seeds of bitterness in the firm. 

Later in the day he took Flasher and me 
aside. 

‘*Blarm my eyes, if she isn’t getting 
thin!” he cried, 

‘* Nonsense!” 

‘*"Paint nonsense,” said Gudger, indig- 
nantly. ‘JZ can see a difference in her.” 

‘* Hasn’t been time.” 

‘““Yes, there has. Hers isn’t solid, 
healthy fat, you may depend upon it,” said 
Gudger, ‘it’s a dissolving view a-most.” 

‘““Much you know about fat!” said 
Flasher, with a disparaging elevation of his 
nose. 

But Gudger was right. The aggravating 
part of every dispute with Gudger was that 
he was generally right. A miserable and 
morbid mind, but too far-seeing for enjoy- 
ment of this world. Next day Mrs. Oints 
was weighed on a coal machine, to which 
we took her in the darkness of the night. 

At the railway station, a week or 80 ago, 
she had bumped carelessly into the scales 
and dislocated the machinery, and there 
had been a violent altercation between 
Flasher and the railway porter—especially 
as Flasher had been weighing her surrep- 
titiously—and Flasher had been delighted 
and booked the weight carefully at once. 
At the coal merchant’s a change came over 
the spirit of our dreams. Mrs. Oints had 
lost eight pounds nine ounces, the weight 
of a decent leg of mutton. 

Later on in the night, when Mrs. Oints 
was sleeping in the caravan, and we were 
walking to our cheap lodgings in the town 
—an extra expense which had come to us 
since we had begun speculating in feminine 
marvels—Flasher said, suddenly and deci- 
sively: 

‘* She mustn’t get any thinner.” 

‘** How are you going to help it?” asked 
Gudger. 

‘*We must keep her cheerful. We must 
stop her fretting somehow, if we do it by 
violence. This mustn’t go on,” he ex- 
claimed, with excitement, ‘‘and it shan’t 
go on.” 

“Well?” 

‘*She will have a letter from her hus- 
band to-morrow. A jolly letter. See if she 
doesn’t!” he said, with a meaning nod, 

And she did. Flasher arrived with it, all 
fuss and bluster as usual, waving the mis- 
sive over his head, like a squib. 

‘Here you are, Mrs. Oints. A letter 
from Woolcombe at last!” he cried, ‘I 
told you it wouldn’t be long before you had 
one.” 

‘*Oh! I’m so glad.” 

‘*Thought you would be.” 

‘*T’ve had such a sinking ever since day- 
light for fear I shouldn’t hear from him.” 

‘Sinking, ma’am! Don’t say a sinking.” 

‘* But it was.” 

‘* Did you every try cod liver oil for sink- 
ings?” he suggested. 

‘* Never.” 

“Tvs a capital remedy. I'll get you a 
pail of it—a pint of it, I mean. You'll like 
it; you'll”— 

‘* Where’s the letter?” she exclaimed, not 
waiting for his further encomiums. 

Flasher tendered her the missive, which 
she turned over and over in her big hands 
critically. 

** It didn’t come by post,” she remarked, 
at last. 

‘*Yes it did,” was Flasher’s reply. It 
came inclosed in a letter tome acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the first two pounds. 
Shall I read it to you?” 

‘* If you'll be so kind, Mr. Flasher.” 

Flasher was only too ready to be kind. He 
opened the envelope, drew forth the letter, 
and began— 

**My dearest Matilda—” ‘ 

‘* What's that?” cried Mrs. Oints at once. 

‘*He repeated the term of endearment, 
and Mrs. Oiuts said, gravely : 

‘‘He never went on like that in all his 
life except at fair time, and many a year 
ago then. He’s took to drinking—I’m sure 
he has. And, oh! the poor boys! What 
will become of them? Oh! oh! oh!” 
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‘*Hold hard, marm! Just hear what your 
good gentleman has got to say before you 
flies off again,” said Flasher. ‘I’m sure 
it’s a cheerful letter—a capital letter. It 
looks like it.” 

Fiasher was quite right about the letter’s 
cheerful tone. He had written every word 
of it himself. 

‘*Don’t ’ee mind me, sir. I’m 4-listen- 
ing,” answered Mrs. Oints, drying her eyes. 
‘* Please go on; end don’t gabble quite so 
fast, please.” 

Flasher read the letter. In it, to begin 
with, the fabulous Mr. Oints informed his 
wife that he and her boys were as jolly and 
comfortable as they could possibly be. 

‘They don’t miss me a bit,” said Mrs. 
Oints, with quivering lips. ‘‘ La! how soon 
a poor body is forgotten. Just as if I was 
dead and gone and put away a’ready. And 
on'y a week, too!” 

But they did miss her, it appeared. 

‘‘We’re uncommon jolly, but we miss you 
very much, of course,” Flasher went on 
with alacrity. ‘‘ We can’t sleep for thinking 
of you.” 

‘“‘Can’t sleep? Oh! poor dears. Oh! 
what will” — 

‘*Except in the night,” added Flasher, 
impressively, ‘‘and then a clear and serene 
conscience gives us peaceful slumbers.” 

‘*Gives 'em what?” inquired Mrs. Oints. 

‘Perfect rest. They go to sleep, you 
know. ‘The money which that good, kind 
fellow Flasher—to whom my respectful re- 
gards and compliments and eternal grati- 
tude for taking care of you are due— has 
sent me conduces to the comfort and joy I 
feel; and you will be comfortable, too, and 
free from all worrits, blessed with the con- 
viction that you are doing your duty in that 
sphere of life to which it has pleased 
Heaven to call you. Let us rejoice and 
keep up our spirits always in this time of 
universal prosperity, and, Believe me, 
Your loving and ever faithful husband, 

Groxer O1nTs.’” 

This was probably not a happy dash at 
the style of the absent Mr. Oints; for the 
broad countenance of Mrs. Oints shadowed 
at the peroration. 

‘‘He must have been drinking awful 
hard when he got somebody to say all that 
rubbish,” she said gloomily: ‘‘And Garge 
can’t stand drink. I wonder who wrote it 
for him.” 

** Farmer Shocks, I should say.” 

‘* Farmer Shocks can’t write either. Do 
you think everybody goes about writing 
and reading like a pack cf children where 
I come from?” she cried, indignantly. ‘As 
if they hadn’t something better to do.” 

‘This old woman will be a trial to us,” 
sald Flasher, half an hour afterward, as he 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

**She’s a trial already,” said Gudger. 

‘*We must keep her cheerful,” Flasher re- 
marked. ‘‘Thisisthe aim and object of 
our lives.” 

** We'll try.” 

**Do you sing comic songs, Gudger?” 

‘* Never sang one in my life.” 

‘*T can’t do all the blessed work,” said 
Flasher. 

‘* Who asked you?” 

‘*We must buy some comic books, and 
read them to her—some really laughable 
books—and amuse her that way after busi- 

ess. What's a good comic _ book, 
Creech?” 

I had a literary bias, it was thought, and 
might help them with my advice in this 
matter; but I could only think of *‘ Cap- 
tain Cook’s Voyages,” and ‘‘ Rasselas.” 

**They won't do,” said Gudger, with 
withering contempt. ‘‘We must take her 
to the play.” 

And we did, that very evening, and as 
luck would have it, it was a lively piece, 
and kept her really amused and up to the 
mark till a fool of a flute-player squeaked 
out, ‘Home, Sweet Home,” and then we 
had to hustle her out of the premises in 
violent hysterics. 

The next day there came a letter from 
the veritable Mr. Oints to his wife—a 
spladgy epistle, with the spelling abomi- 
nable and all downhill. Flasber—never too 
particular a fellow—felt he could not show 
such a letter as that to Mrs. Oints, so he 
opened it and read it aloud to Gudger and 
me before putting it in his pocket out of 
the way. 

There was no ‘Dearest Matilda,” no 





amiable prefix to the letter at all, in fact. It 
went at once to business and startled us. 

*“‘You mustn’t thinkof kummin’ back,” 
it began, ‘‘so it’s no use sending no more 
letters.” 

**She’s got somebody to write for her,” 
ejaculated Flasher. 

‘“‘Who is the traitor?” asked Gudger, 
looking at me. ‘Whois the worm in the 
bud that turns ag’in us?” 

‘Tt aint him; so shut up!” said Flasher. 

‘*Don’t let that old woman write any 
more, becos I don’t want to ’ear.” 

‘It’s Mother Warts!” said Gudger. 

Mrs. Warts was an estimable and vener- 
able lady, whom we had discovered in Don- 
caster, willing to tidy up and char the cara- 
van twice a week for four shillings and her 
food and two orders for admittance to her 
nephews. 

‘*Warts or no Warts, it matters not,” 
said Flasher, loftily. Then he read on: 
‘It’s in the contract you’re to stop, and 
stop you will. So no more at present from 
Garge Oints.” 

‘*An unfeeling, mercenary brute, sirs,” 
said Flasher. ‘We will spare his wife 
such an epistle as this. I will write her “a 
much better one before the week is out.” 

‘* Is this quite on the square?” I ventured 
to inquire. 

‘* Perfectly,” said Flasher, airily. ‘‘Self- 
preservation is the first law of Nature, and 
Mrs. Oints cannot afford to lose another 
ounce.” 

But she did lose a large quantity of 
ounces. She had recklessly thrown away 
six more pounds when we weighed her, 
with great care, the tollowing week. And 
yet we did work hard to amuse her. We 
exerted ourselves to the utmost. We were 
ingenious in subtle devices to bring a smile 
to her countenance. Gudgei tried hard to 
be comic, even, and made such ugly faces 
over his anecdotes—acting his stories, he 
called it—that Mrs. Oints thought his brain 
was softening, and refused to be left alone 
with him. Flasher thought conundrums 
might relieve her mind; but they only har- 
assed and perplexed her. She never guessed 
one, and she did not appear to understand 
when they were explained to her, and the 
practical jokes he played on me, which we 
planned between us sometimes, only re- 
minded her of her louts of boys on Sundays, 
and brought the copious tears into her eyes 
again. A settled gloom fell upon Gudger 
and me; even a shade of carking care finally 
flitted across the genial countenance of 
Flasher. 

‘*If this goes on we shall be ruined,” said 
Gudger. 

‘*She’s big enough at present. She can 
afford to lose a stone or two,” said Flasher, 
‘* but I don’t like it.” 

‘**T should think you didn’t.” 

‘* After the races she shall have some sea 
air,” said Flasher. ‘‘ It'll give her tone.” 

‘*She don’t want no tone; she eats like a 
hors e,” 

** That’s a good sign,” said Flasher. 

But it was not a good sign with Mrs. 
Oints. The appetite increased, but her 
form decreased. She became resigned— 
I think the dinners tended to resignation, 
perhaps—but peace of mind did not pro- 
duce any further development of body. On 
the contrary, week after week showed a 
serious deficit, and sea air made her nearly 
thin. We tried Blackpool, as it was brac- 
ing; we toiled and worked through Lan- 
cashire to get to Blackpool, and then the 
place was out of season, and the wind blow- 
ing the roofs off the houses, and the shops 
half shut, and the streets very nearly empty. 


We had a row at Blackpool, too. One man 
said Mrs. Oints was no bigger than his 
mother, and wanted his money back, and 
this eventually led to blows between him 
and Flasher, and to Flasher having two 
black eyes. 

The Fates were really against us. The bi 
investment was not likely to turn out well 
It was our luck. 

‘*T know what [’lldo with Mrs. Oints,” 
said Gudger, one day very gloomily after 
sitting for an hour on the caravan steps, 
with his face in his bands. 

** What would you do?” inquired Flasher, 
a little unceremoniously. ‘It’s something 
for you to have an idea; out with it, Gud- 
ger, before it escapes you.” 

**] shouldn’t give her any more food, 
said Gudger. 

‘* What?” 

‘* Tt’sa waste!” he continued. 

‘* It’s our only chance,” said I, ‘‘ keeping 
her up.” 

** We'd better keep her down,” continned 





Gudger. ‘She’s disposed to go down, 
aint she, and presently we can exhibit her 
as the Living Skeleton, and get our money 
back that way,” said the miserable man. 

‘* Gudger,” said the senior partner, ‘‘ I’m 
astonished at you. !’m shocked. I mean 
it. lt’s irreverence. It’s flying in the face 
of—we’|] take her to the doctor’s this after- 
a" said Flasher, ‘‘ and see what he can 

jo.” 

We took her to the doctor, who congratu- 
lated her on getting rid of so much super- 
fluous flesh, and prophesied that it would 
be much better for her health. He had no 
more consideration for the results of our 
speculation than a pig. He would not look 
at it from that point of view for a moment. 
He would not understand that fat was her 
normal state, and that when she was get- 
ting thin, she was becoming unnatural in 
the highest degree. 

We wrote to Oints a touching letter at 
last—this was when Mrs. Oints was resigned 
to us, and not a bit bigger than any other 
woman—and informed him that she was 
grieving dreadfully for home, that the doc- 
tor thought she had a compound complica- 
tion of nostalgia (we found that name 
in the dictionary), and that we wouldn’t 
answer for the consequences if she were 
not taken back at once. 

Oints’s solicitor replied promptly and 
sharply, and referred us to the memorandum 
of agreement. He also asked to see a med- 
ical certificate from a duly qualified prac- 
titioner as to Mrs. Oints’s present condition, 
and Flasher immediately proceeded to 
write one till 1 told him that that kind of 
game might lead to penal servitude, when 
he said he’d think it over a bit more, which 
he did, and gave up the idea. 

Still, it must be recorded to the credit of 
Flasher, Gudger and Creech, that they 
kept to their agreement as long as they 
were able—so long as the show’s receipts 
would allow of two pounds a week to be 
settled on the mercenary Oints, who kept 
an eye upon us, and seemed to always 
know, though he never stirred from Wool- 
combe, whereabouts at the end of the week 
we were likely to be situated. He hada 
bad habit at last of sending some one for 
his mouey every Saturday, as though he 
doubted us. 

Perhaps this was the last feather; per- 
haps it was the death of the leopard with 
brain fever--his head had not achel for 
nothing all these years—perhaps it was the 
extra resignation to her surroundings that 
Mrs. Oints suddenly evinced, but one early 
morning when we were outside York, and 
the incubus seemed to us within an casy 
and comfortable distance of home, to be 

assed on by one or two friendly parishes 
if she got short of funds, we made up our 
minds to fly the whole concern—to fly the 
country, if it was necessary. 

We were in debt to an agent, and there 
was an embargo on the show, the two boa- 
constrictors, tue monkeys, the boy in the 
bottle, the caravan and Mayflower; also on 
the leopard, our most valuable asset, which 
had gone to a better world, where leopards 
are at peace; and we knew the news of the 
animal’s decease would bring on the fore- 
closing of the loan from Isaac Moss, of Liv- 
erpool. 

It is a sad confession as a wind-up to this 
story—it leaves it utterly without a moral 
—but we shook bands sadly with each other 
one wintry evening, and went our separate 
ways, and were never heard of more; that 
is, under our own names. What became 
of Gudger is a mystery to this day; some 
one thought he had seen him preaching at 
the corner of a street; but he couldn’t say 
for certain. Flasher fell on his feet and 
became a chairman at a music hall, and 
wore a dress suit and studs you couldn’t 
tell from diamonds, and his easy ways made 
him a great favorite. I went back to circus 
life, but it was only to groom horses aod 
hold horses for other people. Ah, well! 
Such is life. 

What became of Mrs. Oints we never 
knew. I cannot say that we even cared 
much; she had embittered the last days of 
the Emporium so terribly. ‘‘ Perhaps she 
is still sitting in the caravan, in white book- 
muslin, waiting for us to come back, Joe,” 
{ said, one evening, when Joe Flasher was 
standing me a drink at the bar of the Elec- 
tric Spark Music Hall in Houndsditch. 

‘* Let her wait,” said Joe, vindictively. 

He had got on in the world at least; but 
he had not forgiven Mrs. Oints. 

There are some wrongs which a man 
never forgives. Being done. out of his 
money is, perhaps, the cruelest wrong of 
all. 
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CRADLE SONGS. 
BY ALGERNON OHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Basy, baby bright, 
Sleep can steal from sight 
Little of your light. 


Soft as fire in dew, 

Still the life in you 

Lights your slumber through. 
Four white eyelids keep 

Fast the seal of sleep 

Deep as love is deep, 

Yet, though closed it lies, 
Love behind them epies 
Heaven in two blue eyes, 











Baby, baby dear, 
Earth and Heaven are near 
Now ; for Heaven is here. 


Heaven is every place 
Where your flower-sweet face 
Fills our eyes with grace. 


Till your own eyes deign 
Earth a glance again, 
Earth and Heaven are twain. 


Now your sleep is done, 
Shine, and show the sun 
Earth and Heaven are one. 


Baby, baby sweet, 
Love’s own lips are meet 
Scarce to kiss your feet. 


Hardly love’s own ear, 
When your laugh crows clear, 
Quite deserves to hear. 


Hardly love’s own wile, 
Though it please awhile, 
Quite deserves your smile. 


Baby, full of grace, 
Bless us yet a space ; 
Sleep will come apace. 


Baby, baby true, 
Man, whate’er he do, 
May deceive not you. 


Smiles whose love is guile, 
Worn a flattering while, 
Win from you no smile. 


One, the smile alone 
Out of love’s heart grown, 
Ever wins your own, 


Man, a dunce uncouth, 
Errs in age and youth. 
Babies know the truth. 


Baby, baby fair, 
Love is fain to dare 
Bless your haughtiest air, 


Baby, blithe and bland, 
Reach but forth a hand, 
None may dare withstand. 


Love, though wellnigh cowed, 
Yet would praise aloud 
Pride so sweetly proud. 


No! The fitting word 
Even from breeze or bird 
Never yet was heard. 


Baby, baby kind, 
Though no word we find, 
Bear us yet in mind. 


Half a little hour, 
Baby bright in bower, 
Keep this thought aflower— 


Love it is, I see, 
Here with heart and knee 
Bows and worships me. 


What can baby do, 
Then, for love so true? 
Let it worship you. 


Baby, baby wise, 
Love's divine surmise 
Lights your constant eyes. 


Day and night and day 
One mute word would they, 
As the soul saith, say. 


Trouble comes and goes ; 
Wonder ebbs and flows ; 
Love remains and glows, 
As the fledgeling dove 
Feels the breast above, 
So your heart feels love, 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Prllies,” Tux INDEPENDENT, New York. 





CENTRAL ACROSTICS, 


oo#00 00#00 
00*00 00#00 
00#00 00%#00 
00#00 00%*#00 
00#00 00#00 
00#00 00*00 
00#00 00#00 
00*00 00#00 
00#00 00#00 
00#00 00#00 
00#00 00#00 
00*#00 00#00 


Left-hand: 1, a shock; 2, droll; 3, urge; 
4, a shiny material; 5, eager desire; 6, 80r- 
rowfully ; 7, style; 8, to charm; 9, great; 10, 
part of a door; 11, a fancy; 12, to squander. 

Right-hand: 1, tusks; 2, faithfulness; 3, 
boat; 4, to pair; 5, to hate; 6, commerce; 7, 
to imitate; 8, a feast; 9, metal threads ; 10, 
important at a wedding; 11, a small surface; 
12, to tighten. May the central words be of & 
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happy and prosperous country, when the follow- 
ing syncopations are veritied. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 
00o0# 00 oo#o00 
oo#o00 oo0o# 00 
oo* oo oo#00 
oo# 00 oo# oo0 
oo#o00 oo# 00 
oo0o# 00 o0oo# 00 
oo#00 oo#00 
0oo# 00 oo0#00 
oo#00 oo# 00 


Left-hand: Syncopate a nut, and have notes 
of triumph ; dull fellows, and have small points ; 
important part of food, and have a small nail; 
a number, and have perceived; quick motion, 
and have hastened; handles of weapons, and 
have blows; outside garments, and have beds ; 
thumps, and have sacks; part of an organ, and 
have a loud sound. 

Right-hand: Syncopate a Mexican gum, = 
havea mineral ; portions, and have lighttaps ; 
fancy, and have a weight ; something eemaeene, 
and have performance, to relinquish, and have a 
movement of water ; the mildle, and have watery 
vapor; pure, and have a race ; an amusement, 
and have a small fish ; violently, and have con- 
secrated, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 27th. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 


eculate, peculate. 
Teend, rend, end. 





3. Gutter, utter, 

4, Oliver, ‘liver. 

5. Shoe, hoe, 

6. Number, umber. 

7. Purging, urging. 

8. Trace, race, ace. 

9. Creed, reed. 

10. Chair, hair, air. ! 








84th ANNUAL DISPLAY. 
10,000 Wedding and Holiday Presents, 
Lowest Possible Prices. 
TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, 
NOVELTIES FROM ALL OVER THE 
WORLD. 


Artistic Pottery, Glass, Lamps, 
You can save 75 nd cent. by using my 
Unexcelled Student Lamps. 
Clocks, wsetuary, Music Boxes, Perfu- 
mery, etc., et 
: : a MECHANICAL WONDERS. 
>remises greatly enlarged 
INRICH 


s. 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








317 UNION SQUARE, 


Reduction in price of Instanta- 
neous Photographs to suit the 
times. 


mperials or Cabinets at $10 per Doz. 


N. B.---Particular attention given to 
Children’s Portraits. 


_ Elevator from the street. 


Paillard’s 
MUSIC 


BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 








They are the only ones that are sold by first-class 
dealers the worldover. Send 8 cents for circular. 
J. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Bro 


way, New York City. 


J.S. Conover & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Have raade extensive alterations 
in their show-rooms and added an 
entire new line of FIRE-PLACES, 
GRATES and appurtenances of 
all kinds in new and exclusive de- 
sigus; their STOCK OF TILES 
comprises all the newest patterns 
for FLOORS, WALLS and FIRE. 
PLACES, and they are now pre- 
pared to show the finest assort- 
ment of the above goods at the 
lowest prices ever offered to the 
public, 


30 West 23d Street. 


LAF. HL TASKER 


SHOE DEALERS, 
991 & 993 Fulton St. 


Near St. James Place, 
BROOKIYN, WN. W. 
Carry in stock an immense assort- 
ment of Fine Shoes and Slippers. 


Goods delivered by mail to iy bd of the United 
free of c 
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KIMBALL 
ORGAN, 


Tor PARLOR, CHURCH, ani 
CHAPEL use. In solid walnut cases, alse 
SATIN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, and 
EBONY FINISH. 

New and elegant designs now ready. 

(3 Liberal discounts to Churches, Lodyes, 
and Schools, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


W. W. KIMBALL & O0,, 


OHICAGO, ILL. 








NEW YORK AGENTS, 


Chickering & Sons 


CHICKERING HALL, New York. 


UNION FOLDING BED 


we. Leads the World ! 
Prices, $25 

ie cs ee and upward. 

Comparison 

Invited 
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SET OPM carts tu bt 
BE. 14th St. 


UNION WIRE 
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Chicago, i 
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IF yee want the best Liguid Glue manufactured, 
insist: on having Le Page’s. 











REED & 
BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER PLATED 000%, 


OUR STOCK OOMPRISES IN ADDITION TO A 
VERY FULL AND VARIED LINE OF 


FINE TABLE WARE, 


MANY NOVELTIES ID 


Gold, Oxidized Silver, 
Applique Work, 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR MANUFACTORY. 





37 UNION SQUARE, 


_NEW YORK. 
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and Furnishing Goods 





is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. 






Wanamaker & Brown, 
OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








FLORENCE SILK MITTENS. 


This engraving shows the lates 
style of these It is published 
as a protection for those ladies who 
wish to obtain mittens well-made 
from Jancis 


FLORENCE KNITTING SILK. 


Whatever the design, all I 
Floregee | Silk it - sold Sue 


ne the bi d 
“FLORENCE” on one end 


some nero is lined .F Ra and back throughout with silk. 
and in cold re far more comfortable than any 
durable oan ad quite as sloqe ‘ant aa feahionsble as the best of gloves. 
y all Enterprising Dealers. 


Directions for knitting this design matiled tree to any person who will send us their address on a postal czrd 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, Florence, Mass. 
SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 


Galles Salar Corner of 14th Street. 
(FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Kine Silver-Plated Ware for the Table. 


PRESENTATION ARTICLES. 
WM. ROGERS. 
SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC., 


Mauufactured in our Factories, under the personal supervision of Wm. Rogers. 


Highest possible price paid for Watches, Silverware, 
Jewelry, no matter what condition, Refinion done 
on the premises. Headquarters for the rchase, 
wie — of duplicate Wedding Prosonte: 
amonds, Bron ¥ 

A i=4 == OA By “= rarties at a distance. LS apy sreaed and 

At ver NR Tit bo rit a gent_telow mat manufacturers’ ¢ . Fine old Mine Diamonds a spec: pity. Oure 
fully matched pairs $65 to Misses’ pairs $20 to $40, Diamond Bracelets 20 to 81,0.0. Senet Pins Biot to 


500. Collar Buttons 85 to Bin. 
J. H. JOHNSTON, 
150 D Bowery, New York. 


STAINED GLASS," secur 


ALERED GODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET STREET, Philadeiphia. 


_ nd for Illustrated Catalogu> — 
Be’ eT recognized as T 


are unequalled in exacting service. 

Used by the Chief Mechanician of for all uses in w 3 

the U, S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- c BE! Sr and durability are re- 

miral Commanding in the U. S, quisites, Sold in pine | cities 
and towns by the ANY’S 


Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
Exclusive Agents (aang jewel- 


ca: work; and omotive Engi- 
_neers, Conductors and d Railway men. AQA\ men. ¥ ers), who gi vea FULL warranty. 


HOWARD WATCHES, 


HOWARD CLOCKS, 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank and House Clocks. 


The finest watches and clocks made in this 
country are manufactured by 


The £. HOWARD WATCH and CLOCK C0,, 


OFFICES: 
114 TREMONTST.. 39 MAIDEN TA 
ISTON. z NEW VOR 
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Burt’s Shoes. 
E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON 8t., Brooxuyn, N.Y 


for their Illustrated Cata- 
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ELEGANT AND DURABLE. 
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“JAPANESE.” Patented. 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 
25 Park Place, New York. 


Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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farm and "Garten, 


(7he Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feal epecially interested | 


SILKWORMS AND MULBERRY. 





In answer to inquiries received in regard to a 
former article upon Silkworms in Tae INDEPEN - 
pENT, [ would briefly communicate the required 
information in a second article upon the same 
subject. 

There are many species of mulberry. The 
morus alba, or white mulberry, produces the best 
silk, The morus maulticaulis grows very rapidly, 
and the morus Japonica probably stands the 
cold Winters bétter thau most other species, 

The wood of the mulberry takes a beautiful 
polish, and is valuable in the hands of the cabinet 


tiaker. The trees may be planted in rows, ten 


or twelve feet apart, or in any unoceupled 
ground near the home, 

In the second or third year from planting, the 
mulberry tree is sufficiently mature to furnish 


food for the silkworms. Cuttings grow rapidly 


and are as sure of growth asthe seed. Probably 


seoad may be obtained from the Silk Culture As- 
sociation in Philadelphia, and cuttings, worms, 
or any information desired concerning silk cul- 
ture will, doubtless, be furnished by the presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Different estimates are made in regard to the 
amount of food necessary for a given number of 


worms, Much depends upon the economy ina 


feeding ; however, from sixteen to 20 pounds of 
mulberry leaves are generally required to pro- 
«luce one pound of cocoons. 

The time of feeding the worms is usually from 
thirty-two togorty days; bat the reeling of silk 
may employ persons from year to year. In 
France 50,000 women and children are thus con- 
tinuously employed. 

The cocoons raised in this country compare 
well with those of foreign eountries ; and, should 
the wives and daughters of American farmers 
take hold of this work as zealously as do the 
women of France and Italy, it would be a saving 
of millions of dollars to our country, ax at pres- 
ent the most of the raw silk used by manufac- 
turers is imported from foreign lands, 

The raising of silkworms is a light, cleanly 
work, and well adapted to women. The little 
orphan worms need the tender, gentle hand of 
woman to minister to their health and comfort, 
and, appropriately, the silkworm repays woman 
in producing just such garments as she is proud 
und pleased to adorn herself with. 

Many farmers have store-rooms which might 
be spared for two months of the year for raising 
silkworms. The cocoonery should be light and 
airy, anda little heat is necessary to keep the 
room at the right temperature, about 70 or 80 
degiees. A room 10x20 feet would suftice for 
50,000 worms. From one ounce of eggs 40,000 
silkworms will be hatched. 

The worms are subject to various diseases, 
caused by heat or cold, or by neglect in caring 
for their wants. Cleanliness is important, and 
suddon noises should be avoided while the worms 
are in their moulting sleep. They have four 
naps or sleeps, about a week apart;and about 
ten days after the last one the worms begia to 
spin their cocoona. 

After each sleep the worm eats with increas- 
ing appetite, and after the last one it seems to 
eat constantly night and day, and consumes a 
great quantity of fuod. Fresh leaves should be 
given tive or six times each day, and the worms 
are pleased to have small brauches placed before 
them that they may crawi up higher and breathe 
purer air than they find on a flat surface, 

The silkworms seldom wander away from their 
loaves; aad, like our Quaker Friends, make a 
hippy and peaceable community. In fact, one 
gota attached to the innocent, helpless creatures 4 
and feels a ssdness in seeing the last one hiding 
itsalf away in its cocoon. When the moths 
cum out of the cocoons ones do2s not recognize 
them as the sams old frieads that went ia. 

Tae moths are grayish-white or cream colored, 
with dark markings across their winzs. Neither 
sox fly, although they flutter and are active. 
Tho female lays from 200 to 49) egza, and soon 
dies, having spent its whole strength and life 
for the adornment of human beings. 

There are three kinds of silkworms; the an- 
nuals, producing but one brood per year; the 
bivoltines, two broods; and the trivoltines, 
producing three, But it is generally believed 
that the annuaie are more profitable than the 
other two breeds. 

The first important buriness in silk culture is 

to plant the mulberry trees near the home, 





They should be kept trimmed down to eight or 
ten feet in hight, so that the leaves may be 
readily picked by young persons. If allowed to 
grow, the trees attain a hight of thirty or forty 
feet. 

Stock companies and corporations are not 
needed in the culture of silk; but as a home em- 
ployment, s few thousand of worms raised by 
each farmer’s wife, would yield a generous re- 
ward. It is an instructive and fascinating busi- 
ness for children, and the cocoons find a market 
ever waiting for them. 

In bastening the growth of young trees, water 
may be used with advantage ; but, when older, 
irrigation should be applied only when neces- 
sary ; for freely-watered trees are not so healthful 
forthe silkworm, or so rich in silk-producing 
material. 

In answer to the inquiry as to“*whether the 
mulberry tree will grow in the Middle States,” 
one needs but to refer to the past history, For 
eighty-four years, commencing in 1760, silk- 
worms were reared in considerable numbers in 
Hartford and New Haven. The Rev. Dr. Stiles, 
President of Yale College from 1778 to 1795, was 
a silk culturist, and bis commencement gown 
was made of silk, grown, reeled, dyed and woven 
by his own family. 

As far north as Massachusetts las the tree 
been successfully grown, However, a very se- 
vere frost or Winter might blast or kill trees 
standing in an exposed position. Foolish specu- 
lation in introducing the morus multicaulis 
instead of the white mulberry, caused a panic in 
1839, and the rearing of silkworms was practi- 
cally abandoned. C. E. B. 
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PREPARING THE YOUNG OR- 
CHARD FOR WINTER. 


Berore the ground freezes the young orchard 
should be carefully looked after and prepared fur 
Winter, A little neglect in the Autumn some- 
times will ruin an orchard of young trees, espe- 
cially if it be an apple or peach orchard, [f the 
work of clearing the borers out, were not done, as 
itshould have been, in September, it is important 
that it should be done at once, or it may be too 
late to do it at all this season. To neglect this 
work may prove the destruction of many trees ; 
for a single borer in a small tree will nearly de- 
stroy it in a single season ; but the chances are 
that, if any worms get into a tree, there will be 
two or three, which is enough to destroy a small 
tree before Spring. Already the worms that 
hatched out lant Summer have done much mis- 
chief, and therefore cannot be removed 
a day too soon, With a sharp pointed 
knife they can yet be easily removed, although 
those that hatched out in the early part 
of the Summer will be found to have eaten er. 
tirely through the bark, and to have partially 
imbedded themselves in the wood, some three or 
four inches beneath the surface of the ground. 

When all of the borers are removed, a smal] 
mound of fresh earth should be made around the 
tree. This will protect the tree from the field 
mice, and also keep it more firm during 
high winds, Some heap manure around their 
trees ; but this is wrong, and sometimes proves 
very injurious to the tree, especially if the 
manure be strong enough to heat. Only fresh 
earth should ever be piled around a tree. If 
manure is to be applied it should be spread out- 
side of the mound of earth. Manure, spread two 
or three inches deep as faras the roots of the tree 
extends, will lessen the soil and prepare it for 
plant food, thus causing the tree to grow rapid y 
the next season, 

The peach orchard may be headed in before 
Winter, and thus save doing it in the Spring, 
when time is of more value. That the peach 
tree does better to cut back the twigs is a fact 
pretty well established; but it is not so well 
established at what season of the year it is best to 
do it. Some prefer the Autumn, others the Win- 
ter or Spring, and still others the month of July. 
From observation we find that those who trim in 
the Winter and Spring are the most successful in 
growing peaches, 

The apple and pear orchard that has been 
recently set, will not require much trimming if 
it bas been properly looked after durirg the 
growing season. Care should be taken to keep 
the lateral limbs near the ground cut back, so 
as to leave only enough to furnish leaves to 
shade the trunk of the tree. Any small limts in 
the top, that cross important limbs, should be cut 
off. A little attention to this when the tree is 
small, will save cutting off large limbs when the 
tree gets large.—Mass, Ploughman. 
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GREAT FIRE 
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Country Gentleman, 
THE BEST OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 


THe Country GENTLEMAN is the Lzapine Jour- 
NaL of American Agriculture. In amount and practi- 
cal value of Contents, in extentand ability of Cor- 
respondence, in quality of paper and style of publica- 
tion, it occupies the FIRST RANK. It is believed to 
have no superior in either of the three chief divis- 
ions of 
Farm Crops and Processes, 
Horticulture and Fruit-Growing, 
Live«Steck and Dairying, 
while it diso incltides all minor departments of rural 
interest, such as the Poultry Yard, Entomology, Bee- 
Keeping, Greenhouse and Graptry, Veterinary Ke- 
plies, Farm Questions and Anewers, Fireside Read- 
ing, Domestic Economy, and a édummary of the News 
of the Week. its MAnkeT Reports are unusually 
complete, and much attention is paid to tlie Pros- 
pects of the Crops, as throwing light upon one of the 
most important of all questions— When to Buy, and 
When to Sell. Itis liberally [llustrated,and 1s intended 
to supply, in acontinually increasing degree, and in 
the best sense of the term, a 


LIVE AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER, 


Altbough the Country GeEnTLEeMaN has been 
GREATLY ENLARGED by increasing its size from 
16 to 20 pages weekly, the terms continue as hereto- 
fore, when paid strictly in advance: Ong Copy, one 
year, $2.50; Four Copies, 810. and anadditional 
copy for the year free to the sender of the Ciub; Ten 
Cortes, $30, and an additional copy for the year /ree 
to the sender af the Cinb. 

gar" All New Subscribers for 1885, paying in ad- 
vance now, WILL RECEIVE THE PAPER WEEKLY, /rom 
OUR RECEIPT of the remittance, to January et, 1885, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, 

¢@ Specimen Copies Frex. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, 
ALBANY, N. Y 
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Corrugated Metallic Picket Pett 











Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than 
wooden picket fences of the same grades, 

Silver Medals and the highest awards have been 
granted at every Fair where these fences and the 
machines for making them have been exhibited, 

For Catalogues and Price-Lists of Fences, for terri- 
torial righta, with machines for manufacturing and 
for machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B.C. FENCE COMPANY, 


No. 411 Broadway, New York City. 
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Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tur Inpx 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half-a year, The cover has. ‘‘ Tue 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite-ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
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las for sale the follcwing named fine Steel Engrav 
ings dnd the folléwing Ptiblitattons, whith will Be 
sent, postpaid, to any dddreds ujdn reteipt of the vefy 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA. 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. . 200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver. ...........00++:eesescoes 20 v0 
THE AUTHORS @F THE UNITED SIATES. 

Size, 26x40. . 3 00 
The Same, in Artist's ‘Proof, ‘signed ‘by . ‘h. 

Ritchie, the Engraver..............ce0ss0e «sees - 60 


EX-PRESIDENT U,8. GRANT. Size, iéx% ... 1 
EX:VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20, 1 du 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


GAG, OEE. 55.05 crseccccsescveccccesessorsccescess « 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Sixe, 16%2..........+ «100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Bize, 16%¥90...,...... .4:.. 10 


All of the above are printed on littvy wiiite paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN," 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


860 pages, Price.. one 15 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN.” » "Bound ‘in 
Cloth, 190 pages. . 50 


Orders, with the cash. inclosed, ‘tobe addressed ‘to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Seenduan, New Yor 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
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PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Numbers (postage free)... ‘ . 83 00 
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1 Number (1 week), 
One subscription two years 
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One subscription three vears.. 700 
One subscription with three ‘EW "subscribers, 

Re. Te eee 8 50 
One subscription four years.. 8 50 


One subscription with four NEW ‘subscribers, in 
CRO. DOMMITRMED, 0000 000000 cevcpeccceccssocoocecssss 

One subscription five years,... 

Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance, 


SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of Tue INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of * time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon hisiitieten. 

G2” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢#™Rewittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, it 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina Reaisterep Letrer, The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmastors are 
obliged to register tetters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the sybscription booke without 
the money in advance, 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
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OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Taz INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 
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farm and Garden. 


\Vhe Agricultural Editor wili be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of otr subscribers who feal avecially interested | 


SILKWORMS AND MULBERRY. 





In answer to inquiries received in regard to a 
former article upon Silkworms in Taz [nDEPEN- 
pENT, [ would briefly communicate the required 
information in a second article upon the same 
subject. 

There are many species of mulberry. The 
morus alba, or white mulberry, produces the best 
silk, The morus multicaulis grows very rapidly, 
and the morus Japonica probably stands the 
cold Winters bétter than most other species, 

The wood of the mulberry takes a beautiful 
polish, and is valuable in the hands of the cabinet 
tiaker, The trees may be planted in rows, ten 
or twelve feet apart, or in any wnoceupled 
ground near the home. 

In the second or third year from planting, the 
mulberry tree is sufficiently mature to furnish 
food for the silkworms. Cuttings grow rapidly 
and are aé sure of growth asthe seed, Probably 
seod may be obtained from the Silk Culture As- 
sociation in Philadelphia, and cuttings, worms, 
or any information desired concerning silk cul- 

ture will, doubtless, be furnished by the presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Different estimates are made in regard to the 
amount of food necessary for a given number of 
worms, Much depends upon the economy ia 
feeding ; however, from sixteen to 20 pounds of 
mulberry leaves are generally required to pro- 
duce one pound of cocoons. 

The time of feeding the worms is usually from 
thirty-two toforty days; but the reeling of silk 
may employ persona from year to year, In 
France 50,000 women and ehildren are thus con- 
tinuously employed. 

The cocoons raised in this country compare 
well with those of foreign eountries ; and, should 
the wives and daughters of American farmers 
take hold of this work as zealously as do the 
women of France and I[taly, it would be a saving 
of millions of dollars tu our country, ax at pres- 
ent the most of the raw silk used by manufac- 
turers is imported from foreign lands. 

The raising of silkworms is a light, cleanly 
work, and well adapted to women. The little 
orphan worms need the tender, gentle hand of 
woman to minister to their health and comfort, 
and, appropriately, the silkworm repays woman 
in producing just such garments as she is proud 
und pleased to adorn lierself with. 

Many farmers have store-rooms which might 
be spared for two months of the year for raising 
silkworms. The cocoouery should be light and 
airy, and a little heat is necessary to keep the 
room at the right temperature, about 70 or 80 
degiecs. A room 10x20 teet would suflice for 
50,000 worms. From one ounce of eggs 40,000 
silkworms will be hatched, 

The worms are subject to various diseases, 
caused by heat or cold, or by neglect in caring 
for their wants. Cleanliness is important, and 
xuddon noises should be avoided while the worms 
are in their moulting sleep. They have four 
naps or sleeps, about a week apart;and about 
ton days after the last one the worms begin to 
spin their cocoons. 

After each sleep the worm eats with increas- 
ing appetite, and after the last one it seems to 

46 constantly night and day, and consumes a 
great quantity of fuod. Fresh leaves should be 
given tive or six times each day, and the worms 
are pleased to have small brauches placed before 
them that they may crawl up higher and breathe 
purer air than they find on a flat surface. 

The silkworms seldom wander away from their 
loaves; aad, like our Qaaker Friends, make a 
hippy and peaceable community. In fact, one 
gota attached to the innocent, helpless creatures , 
and feels a sadness in seeing the last one hiding 
itself away in its cocoon, When the moths 
cum: out of the cocoons ons do2s not recognize 
them as the sams old friends that went ia, 

Tae moths are grayish-white or cream colored, 
with dark markings across their winzs. Neither 
aox fly, although they flutter and are active. 
Ths female lays from 200 to 49) egza, and soon 
dies, having spent its whole strength and life 
for the adornment of human beings. 

There are three kinds of silkworms; the an- 
nuals, producing but one brood per year; the 
bivoltines, two broods; and the  teivoltines, 
producing three. But it is generally believed 
that the annuais are more profitable than the 
other two breeds. 

The first important buriness in silk culture is 
to plant the mulberry trees near the home. 





They should be kept trimmed down to eight or 
ten feet in hight, so that the leaves may be 
readily picked by young persons. If allowed to 
grow, the trees attain a hight of thirty or forty 
feet. 

Stock companies and corporations are not 
needed in the culture of silk; but as a home em- 
ployment, a few thousand of worms raised by 
each farmer’s wife, would yield a generous re- 
ward. It is an instructive and fascinating busi- 
ness for children, and the cocoons find a market 
ever waiting for them. 

In bastening the growth of young trees, water 
may be used with advantage ; but, when older, 
irrigation should be applied only when neces- 
sary ; for freely-watered trees are not so healthful 
for the silkworm, or so rich in silk-producing 
material. 

In answer to the inquiry as to“*whether the 
mulberry tree will grow in the Middle States,” 
one needs but to refer to the past history. For 
eighty-four years, commencing in 1760, silk- 
worms were reared in considerable numbers in 
Hartford and New Haven. The Rev. Dr. Stiles, 
President of Yale College from 1778 to 1795, was 
a silk culturist, and bis commencement gown 
was made of silk, grown, reeled, dyed and woven 
by his own family, 

As far north as Massachusetts las the tree 
been successfully grown. However, a very se- 
vere frost or Winter might blast or kill trees 
standing in an exposed position. Foolish specu- 
lation in introducing the morus multicaulis 
instead of the white mulberry, caused a panic in 
1839, and the rearing of silkworms was practi- 
cally abandoned. C. E. B. 
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PREPARING THE YOUNG OR- 
CHARD FOR WINTER. 


Berore the ground freezes the young orchard 
should be carefully looked after and prepared fur 
Winter, A little neglect in the Autumn some- 
times will ruin an orchard of young trees, espe- 
cially if it be an apple or peach orchard, If the 
work of clearing the borers out, were not done, as 
itshould have been, in September, it is important 
that it should be done at once, or it may be too 
late to do it at all this season. To neglect this 
work may prove the destruction of many trees ; 
for a single borer in a small tree will nearly de- 
stroy it in a siugle season ; but the chances are 
that, if any worms get into a tree, there will be 
two or three, which is enough to destroy a small 
tree before Spring. Already the worms that 
hatched out last Summer have done much mis- 
chief, and therefore cannot be removed 
a day too soon, With a sharp pointed 
knife they can yet be easily removed, although 
those that hatched out in the early part 
of the Summer will be found to have eaten er. 
tirely through the bark, and to have partially 
imbedded themselves in the wood, some three or 
four inches beneath the surface of the ground. 

When all of the borers are removed, a smal] 
mound of fresh earth should be made around the 
tree. This will protect the tree from the field 
mice, and also keep it more firm during 
high winds. Some heap manure around their 
trees ; but this is wrong, and sometimes proves 
very injurious to the tree, especially if the 
manure be strong enough to heat. Only fresh 
earth should ever be piled arounda tree. If 
manure is to be applied it should be spread out- 
side of the mound of earth. Manure, spread two 
or three inches deep as faras the roots of the tree 
extends, will lessen the soil and prepare it for 
plant food, thus causing the tree to grow rapid y 
the next season, 

The peach orchard may be headed in before 
Winter, and thus save doing it in the Spring, 
when time is of more value. That the peach 
tree does better to cut back the twigs is a fact 
pretty well established; but it is not so well 
established at what season of the year it is best to 
do it. Some prefer the Autumn, others the Win- 
ter or Spring, and still others the month of July. 
From observation we find that those who trim in 
the Winter and Spring are the most successful in 
growing peaches. 

The apple and pear orchard that has been 
recently set, will not require much trimming if 
it bas been properly looked after durirg the 
growing season. Care should be taken to keep 
the lateral limbs near the ground cut back, so 
as to leave only enough to furnish leaves to 
shade the trunk of the tree, Any small limts in 
the top, that cross important limbs, should be cut 
off. A little attention to this when the tree is 
small, will save cutting off large limbs when the 
tree gets large.—Mass, Ploughman, 
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French Ranges, Broilers 


AND OTHER COOKING APPARATUS 
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Country Gentleman, 
THE BEST OF THE 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN is the Leapina Jovur- 
naL of American Agriculture. In amount and practi- 
cal value of Contents, in extentand ability of Cor- 
respondence, in quality of paper and style of publica- 
tion, it occupies the FIRST RANK. lt is believed to 
have no superior in either of the three chief divis- 
ions of 
Farm Crops and Processes, 
Horticulture and Fruit-Growing, 
LivesStock and Dairying, 
while it diso incltides &ll minor departments of rural 
interest, such as the Poultry Yard, Entomology, Bee« 
Keeping, Greenhouse and Grapery, Veterinary Ke- 
plies, Farm Questions and Anewers, Fireside Read- 
ing, Domestic Economy, and a dummary of the News 
of the Week. ite MAnkkr Reports are unusually 
complete, and much attention is paid to tle Pros- 
pects of the Crops, as throwing light upon one of the 
most important of all questions— When to Buy, and 
When to Sell. Itis liberally Illustrated,and 1s intended 
to supply, in acontinually increasing degree, and in 
the best sense of the term, a 


LIVE AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER, 


Altbough the Country GENTLEMaN has been 
GREATLY ENLARGED by increasing its sze from 
16 to 20 pages weekly, the terms continue as hereto- 
fore, when paid strictly in advance: Onk& Copy, one 
year, $2.50; Four Cortes, 810. and anadditional 
copy for the year free to the sender of the Ciub; Ten 
Copres, $90, and an additional copy for the year sree 
to the sender af the Ciub. 

gar" All New Subscribers for 1885, paying in ad- 
vance NOW, WILL RECEIVE THE PAPER WEEKLY, /rom 
OUR RECEIPT of the remittance, to January Jet, 1885, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, 

t#"Srrcimen Copies Free, Address 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, 
ALBANY, N. Y 
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Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than 
wooden picket fences of the same grades, 

Bilver Medals and the highest awards have been 
granted at every Fair where these fences and the 
machines for making them have been exhibited. 

For Catalogues and Price-Lists of Fencee, for terri- 
torial rights, with machines for manufacturing and 
for machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B.C. FENCE COMPANY, 


No. 111 Broadway, New York City. 
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Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 
LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office, 159 Front Street. 
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six numbers—half-a year. The cover has. ‘'TuE 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
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ENGRAVINGS. 
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All of the above are printed on littvy wiiite papér 
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The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN." 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
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The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages. . bo 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Brendway, I New Yor 
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“TRIAL TRIP.” 
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secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription ass 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of @2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the me the time 
for which payment te made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Ciishiiintin, 

G2 Make all remittances payable to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 
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Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, it 
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obliged to register ietters whenever requested to do s0 

No names entered on the sybscription booke without 
the money in advance, 

SUBSCRIBERS 4 pa feular) uested to note 
the expiration of thei ieions, which is see 
five athe Yi geyd address 1 la m the last page of 

epaper to renew two or = weeks previous 
to ee: TAL, s0 that no loss of numbers may 
ur. 
OTH EI of the the paper i fiici 
tor the Fike a becription: heceipts ter money 
EW subscriptions are indiceted by 
the change in the date of ¢ of expiration on ash f. 
low_ticket siracbed he reper, which 
paede ef either the Gast or conekll week after the 4. 
the receipt will be vent ty mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
nts in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York Uity. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
18 84. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Taz INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pnv 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 

ER 528 ee 
RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 

(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary puemrieccens ~ | pustneenDeuss 
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twenty-tiye cents each. The ysuel priog is $1.50, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





























IVORY 
SOAP 


995 Pure. 


Wash table linen with it. 





Free of charge, A full mze cake of Ivory Soap will 
xe sent to any one who cannot get it of theirgrocer, 
f mx two-cent stamvs, to pay ,0stage, are sent to 


Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. ention this paper 
Fine French China and best Porcelain at Low Prices 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 110 pieces...... 814 Ov 
Fine White French Chipa Dinner Sets. 100 pieces. 22 00 
Giold.band China Tea Seta. 44 pieces. I 0; White 7 5¢ 
Richly Decorate China Tea Sets, 44 5 12 60 
pe corated Chamber Sets. 10 pieces, rom Ou; White... 8 00 
Yecorated Dinner Nets, all colors and designs......30 00 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, e te... & 4 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 


application. pmetee and information furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY ¢ tstf, pee ooper Lustitute, 
t 


O-ders packe 7 
cb urge Bent 











and head on Uar or Steamer free of 
0. D. . Or on rec eipt of P. 0. M. Order, 


TRY 


LAVIN 


___ FOR WASHING. 











CHRISTMAS “deta egs BY MAIL. 


Patek eee ciety 
In 1882 we ite ever ver ONE Tio and, in 1883, 
wf sae BORE UUERY! 


ee eae of ot centa for ae) lereee —~ d fine 
Cards | from the a! 5B ers, wits one 
Sons re 


Sisal re Meira seh 


cord and tassel, 





ai fc con 
Wes. Onth 


een. a 60 
nein et by 





ringe 
“bas ot .00, and # cent ® postage, 8 9 8 pelection of 10 of our 
her wit. br icture by 
hc Kise Pam cate with easel bask Pubiis er’s price, 
’ conte, 

1.00, and 16 cents for postage, 10 double Fringed 

Garde, took foidtn) each in a separate envelope, and an nel 
"Nor -Fe 


tique 
wits, woh 
one gual} Batt = 


2 te f tage, 8 MARCU: 
Raises pBUC IIe and other beautiful cards, an 


Pieues ent and4 conte for postage, 5 flue Chromo- 
yith.. 2 avintod on Satin, in colors; or 6 Japanese Hand-painted 


r ed Cards, Hand-painted Cards, and other Novelties, at 

1 . 1, 20+ 50 rae re Sa ‘inwed for Christinss, Birthdasy, or Anniversary, which will be 
selected with care for qidorcnt tastes and ages, a6 8 a niente ELAN NG ‘ 

, CUS WA » . and other beautiful Cards, no two 

olin te BAC hes g ONLY 50 mane 4 —— ore and 10 cents postage. A very choice selec- 
tage and registe: 

=“ reler by , 83-01 on, " Hout i OBE, Postmaster, Boston, and to the publishers of the YoutH’s 


of the above pack. 
these packages will 


aie 2 neaege St., Boston, Mass. 


r and Envelopes, with price, and number 
toon cent ond special prices will be made to all who 


ets, at one time, a 81-00 packet will be sent free, ‘and, 
sell readily tor five o nm cents eac 
Every packet will be sent in past 


H. H. CARTER, WRIA GRAF 
APER BY Fas POUND Tiny en tt 
of sheets to a pound, sent to any address on receipt orf 
will take orders for these papers in connection with my Sara 


Fans 
ieee 








ESTABLISHED 1844, 


J.C. TODD, 
ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute, Rope, Oakum, and Bagging Machinery, Steam Engines, Boil. 
ers, ete, 8 sole cS agent’ tor Mayher' 's New Patent Acme Steam Engine ay Pump 
combined, Also owner and exclusive manufacturer of 


The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam Engine. 


These engines are admirably adapted to all kinds of light power for driving print- 
ing presses, pumping water, sawing wood, grinding coffee, ginning cotton, and all 
Kinds o of agricultural and mechanical purposes, and are furnished at the following 


low prices: 
1 Horse Power... .$150 8 Horse Power... .%290 
1344 Horse Power... 190 4 Horse Power.... 350 
2 Horse Power.... 245 5 Horse Power ... 420 
Send for descriptive circular. Adduess 


J. C. TODD, Paterson, N. J., 
Or, 36 Dey St., New York. 














THE RENOWNED AND POPULAR 


NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 





— es to Applicants. 





ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING C0,, 


ird and Dauphin 8ts., ) Philadelphia, Pa. 












POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powker never varies. 
strength, and ore 
the ordinary inde, and canuot be sold in competition 
= the ‘multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
powders, Sold only in cans, 


SDaEO) STANDARD 
Belem SPOOL 


A marvel of parity: 














COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
jAND TRICYCLES. 


HE POPULAR STEEDS OF 
‘O-DAY 





lp 
o y} 
Goad stamp be illustrated cata 


Fi =) 
1 s\% logu 
ay THE POPE M’F’G Cuv., 
597 Washington 8t.. Boston 












ARE THE 
MOST PERFECT as well as the | 
MOST BEAUTIFOL INSTRU- 
MENT made. 
OUR ORGANS CONTAIN 
MORE VALUABLE IMPROVE- 


MENTS than any reed instrument 
in the world. 


Our Designs are the Finest! 
Our Variety the Largest! 
Our Standard the Highest’ ' 


s, 
sane, Se 


? 
’ 


f-Tea for Inv: 
Chicken-Salad 
‘eat for Poultry. 


FOR CHOPPING 
Meat, Mince-Meat, Best Hamburg 
Bee id 


2” 
EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED F 
FOR FIVE YEARS. Z 


Draper 
VALUABLE COOK-BOOK, FREE, WITH EVERY CHOPPER. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FOR 


Churches, Chapels, Halls and Lodger. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


"NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO., 


1297-9 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


+ 
+ 
+ 
a 
+ 
a 
a 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
4 
+ 
+ 
+ 
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Send for Catalogue. 
Yq MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Sa Farm and Fireside says: 

“After testing, each editor immediate] 
ordered an Enterprise Meat Chopper for his 
family use.’ 


x aa" TO CHOP NOT GRIND THE MEAT, 


% 
— CAN ms * 


Tested and Endorsed by 100 Agricultural Journals. 


“ALIODVAVWD 


‘00'S$ ‘eyNUlW sed ‘q] | SdOoYo OL ‘ON 


Sold by all 
Hardware Dealers. 


American Agricalturist says: 
“These Choppers excel eaything of the 
kind made in either Hemisphere 





++? 


'| Catalogues Cheerfully Mailed Free 








KNABE 


ORTES. 
Tone, ta ets i Durability. 


LLIAM KNABE & 
Nos, 204 om 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


METALLIC SHINGLES. 
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ates 728 the 
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‘eadily taken by the lit- 
p| tle ones, occasion ns D be bt 
ve or- 

assimilated 
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} Drug- 
2 Cans, 
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The only Stop 


top and bottom of the window. 
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Eagle Shade Rolle Co. 





FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 150 » Colored Piate, and 
1,000 illustrations, with desori tone of best Flow- 
ersand Vegetables, prices o: A “Planta, and 
huw to grow them. Printed in ae English and German 
Prige ¢ only 10 cents, which may be deducted from first 


It telle what you want for the Garden, and how to 
wet it instead of running to the 5 t the last mo- 
a to buy whatever 


ng Hole in Use. 


Best $ 
THEY he yen Uaggeity 


Ladies, if you want real satisfaction with your 
Window Curtains, use 


1 over, 
eatatier er ne ws, waiting. 











BEY ORE cee SAUBr AGE, EAGLE STOP ROLLERS, 

pages. abolo SIRES rot aa a are siete Pron If they Ay sera ee 

8 num 0 es e rom rn 4 De rol sce 

eae. iin cone sVict's ees and any Pee ime Swain ae = “9 = 

sie: 81.25; or rake. Gi eer, sa 

oy 77 iene m. —— 
STUDEBAKER ivan 3 go, and et thet 


a EATHERBONE 
HARING (PUpPowes. ‘io the he "her yan ee retail STUDEBAKER SHOULDER Ray the best in 


“WARREN FEATHPABONE CO.. Three Oake, Mich ' SreteBi Hrcoweseen Been Me neae, Heponitony, $88 








Palace Repository, 238 Sta 
Wagon. with Cast or STEEL 
SKEINS, TRUSS AXLES, SLOPE- 





We prefer you 7 from your Dealer. If he is out of them, send money 
e to us. We will ship by next fast train. 





Roller that works at both the 
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BOSTON 


Draving ad Fitting” ¢ ‘irl Porm.” 


L 
his mt, “Fa alas like an Umbrelta Indispens- 
Ladies at bom and for Dre 





= — only $8.50 d ‘livered, snd i is 
a “Mi CA Th 

soldin New En agian. ‘sents wanted in 
all re one —~ Le rite for Agencies 


Jton. 


Ss. N. UEP ORD, SSR 
Shaw, Applin Blo 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Cataogus. BOSTON. 


BELLS. 
MENEELY BEl. L FOUNDRY 


tos Church Coane ooh Fire Atari ginse 
tas, Church. Coupe also 
Meneely & Co., Sse ti = 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


sari de geet 
Jhimes 
Clocks, ete., et 
























free. 
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“Tux IxDEPENDENT” Puess, 21 anv 83 Ross STREET 





